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THE APOSTLE 
By Rev. Walter Sullivan, C.S.P. 


Read this new booklet and you 
will really appreciate the great 
Saint Paul. Conveying much in 
few words, Father Sullivan tells 
the story of Paul’s background 
and conversion. Then the reader 
travels with Paul on his mission- 
ary journeys with their tremen- 
dous accomplishments and many 
disappointments, and on to the 
twilight of his years and final 
martyrdom. 
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THE SOLDIER SAINT 


By Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


Soldier, priest, founder of the 
Jesuit Order, Ignatius Loyola 
was a man of fixed purpose and 
wide vision. His vision was the 
world, his purpose the winning of 
the world for Christ. In this new 
booklet Father Treacy makes 
Saint Ignatius really live and 
leaves the reader with an ap- 
preciation of a truly great saint. 
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THE CANON LAW 
ON 


SERMON PREACHING 
By Rev. James McVann, C.S.P. 


The subject of this doctoral dissertation in 
the faculty of Canon Law of the Gregorian 
University is one of perennial interest. It 
covers the subject from the canonical view- 
point in a clear and thorough manner. Re- 
cently a group of lay people started a 
movement for greater emphasis on sermcn 
preaching and received wide support fron 
both clergy and laity. This study prov’s 
that whatever evils exist in this matter ave 
not due to lack of legislation and autho: i- 
tative urgings. A good index is provide |. 
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SURSUM CORDA“ 


What’s Right with the World? 


By REV. JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 














Editor, The Catholic World 


“A LITTLE MASTERPIECE” 


HERE is not and of course there cannot be a 

more interesting subject for a writer or for a 

speaker than “God.” In the catechism we say 
that God is the Beginning and the End of all things. 
That seemingly simple fact of which even the chil- 
dren grasp the primary meaning, is really the most 
profoundly significant truth that has ever been pre- 
sented to the human mind. A child, I say, can see 
the surface meaning, but not even a St. Thomas 
Aquinas can see the ultimate implications of the 
truth that God is the Source from which all things 
come and the End to which all things are directed. 
“I am Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last,” 
says God, and the expression is as unfathomable 
as that other, “I Am Who Am.” Any man who 
could see—I will not say to the very depths of that 
truth—but half way down to the bottom—would take 
place in the history of thought as superior to Socrates, 
Aristotle, St. Thomas, not to speak of Kant, Descartes 
and Leibnitz, 

But since the subject of “God” is so deep and 
difficult, there is all the more reason why some good 
scholar should “popularize” it for us. Scorn not the 
popularizer, O all ye pedants, ye men of academic 
mind. The popularizer is a better man than you. 
He has to know all that you know—and then some. 
To be a reliable popularizer, he must be able to 
penetrate into the realm where the philosophers 
dwell and then come out of that mysterious world 
to tell us in our own simple patois (as the learned 
would call it) what they think and what they say 
in the world of the illuminati. 

And that, if you please, is why I keep hammering 
—and clamoring— here in Sursum Corda and else- 
where for some one who can be an inhabitant of 
two worlds at once; who can move easily and grace- 
fully from one world into the other and back again, 
from the brilliant world-of philosophy into the hum- 
drum of every day life. From time to time I have 
presented to the readers of this column the name of 
some scholar who has acquired the knack of pass- 
ing back and forth across the border as Moses had 
the habit of going into the mountain of God and 
coming down again to repeat to the people what 
God had said to him. Perhaps the latest instance 
was that of Father William Farrell, O.P., who first 
mastered the Summa Theologica of Aquinas and then 
repeated it for us in easy, graceful, witty language 
that tickles the imagination while it illuminates the 
mind. 

A Superlative Piece of Work 


It may seem a far cry from that huge synthesis 





to a little 57-page pamphlet. But I do wish to call 
attention today to a smaller and less pretentious 
piece of work. It is by Rev. John A. O’Brien, PhD,, 
LL.D., of the University of Notre Dame—the title {s 
“God: Can We Find Him? Light from Modern Sci- 
ence and Philosophy.” To me it seems a superlative 
piece of work. \ Something of the sort has been done 
a thousand times before but in my judgment never 
so well. Everything and every one is in it, but you 
can read it without distraction and indeed with fas- 
cination on your way to work in the bus or even 
while hanging to a strap, and being jostled, stepped 
upon and poked in the ribs by the rush-hour crowd 
in the subway. Immanuel Kant is in it, and Herbert 
Spencer and Bernard Shaw and Alfred Whitehead— 
Cwhom you never could read in his own works)— 
and Sir James Jeans; Gertrude Stein and James 
Joyce get a mention; and there are quotations from 
Millikan, Eddington, Compton, the greatest names in 
the world of science today—and Sir Isaac Newton, 
still the greatest name in science, with all due re 
gards to Einstein. 

They are not lugged in; they glide into the text 
imperceptibly. They and a dozen others will speak 
to you out of the pages of this little pamphlet and 
you will read them as painlessly as you read West- 
brook Pegler Cif you do read him painlessly), or 
Arthur Krock, or Anne O'Hare McCormick. You 
will even find brief bits from the poets, Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Longfellow, Pope, Kilmer. And without any 
effort on your part, you will get brief excerpts from 
Plato and Aristotle. And all the while you will be 
learning about that supremely interesting and usu 
ally baffling subject: God. Dr. O'Brien's pamphlet 
is a triumph and a joy. 

All of us who have studied scholastic philosophy 
have learned by heart the classic arguments for the 
existence of God. Here you will find a few of them 
in an easy adaptation. And together with them 
you will find (on pages 28 and 29) an argument to 
prove the All Wise and All Powerful Creator, from 
—you would never guess—a description of the de 
velopment of a child in the womb of its mother. 
Believe me or not, it is beautifully done. 

This may seem to some a publicity “plug,” espe 
cially since the pamphlet is by a friend of mine and 
comes from The Paulist Press. But I don’t do that 
sort of thing. When I wax enthusiastic, I do 9 
spontaneously. And I think you will if you read 
Father John O’Brien on God. 

Copyright, 1942, N.CW.C. 





* One of the weekly articles entitled “‘Sursum Corda” written by Father Gillis and syndicated to the Catholic 
Press by the N. C. W. C. News Service. 
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THE 
REDEMPTION 


Rev. Benedict Ehmann 


This next text on the 
doctrine of the Redemp- 
tion has been prepared 
to help the reader “know 
the gift of God which is 
ours in the Redemption 

. to help one stand 
in grateful wonder be- 
fore ‘the fountains of 
the Saviour’ which our 
generous God has made 
to flow through the 
desert of this life.” The 
six chapters are: God’s 
Plan in the Old Testa- 
ment, God’s Plan in the 
New Testament, The 
Living Church, The For- 
giveness of Sins, Chris- 
tian Worship, Christian 
Life. Approximately 
ten thousand copies of 
this Pamphlet Text were 
used in the Diocese of 
Rochester, New York, 


alone. A six lesson 


sixty-four page text. 











Pamphlet Texts for Discussion Clubs | 


Inexpensive and most satisfactory! Thousands of copies are 
now in use in successful and enthusiastic clubs and classes... 


A BRIEF STUDY OF THE 





FOUR GOSPELS 
Rev. Joseph : nee Cs.P. 


What do the names Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, mean to you? Who were these 
men? What are the “Gospels” which they 
wrote? How do they differ? How do 
we come to have them? How do we 
know they give us a true picture of what 
Christ said and did? Here we examine 
these and other questions and learn the 
distinctive features of each Gospel so that 
when we hear “The Holy Cospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew,” there will come to 
our minds immediately a definite picture 
of St. Matthew, who and what he was and 
what sort of Gospel he wrote. This will 
apply also to those Sundays when the 
Gospel is taken from that according to 
one of the other three Evangelists. An 
eight lesson sixty-four page text. 





WHAT IS 


CATHOLIC ACTION ? 


By 
Rev. James J. O’Toole, S.T.D. 


To interest anyone in Catholic Action we 
have to tell them about it. This text, 
then, is a study of the principles of Cath- 
olic Action. The division of the treatment 
into parts, each followed by its set of 
questions, is designed to provide sufficient 
matter for a fifteen-minute discussion at 
group meetings. Surprisingly enough, 
apart from one book, this Pamphlet Text 
is the only easily available treatment of 
this subject in English. A sixty-four page 
text with twenty-two question divisions. 


Ten Cents Each — $6.25 the 100 — $52.00 the 1,000, postpaid 





EASTERN 
CATHOLICS 


By 
Rev. Clement C. Englert, C.SS.R. 


Interest in the Eastern 


_ Churches has been grow- 


ing steadily in the past 
few years. Students of 
Church History are find- 
ing out, to their pleas- 


ure and surprise, that | 
the Eastern Churches of | 
glorious tradition are a | 
living Catholic reality | 
It is the aim of | 


today. 
this pamphlet to present 
clearly, briefly, and as 
simply as the very com- 
plicated subject per- 
mits. a first earnest 
glimpse at the Oriental 
Catholic Churches and 
their rites, laws and 
ceremonies. Although 
this treatise of necessity 
can only skim the sur- 
face of the great seas of 
history and liturgy in- 
volved, yet it aims at 
presenting a fairly com- 
plete picture to one who 
approaches the subject 
for the first time. A 
six lesson forty-four page 
text. 


————, 
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“The book is well-documented and many illus- 
trations enrich the story. The index is a 
veritable Who’s Who in the Retreat 

Movement in America.” 


The aim of this book is to offer a 
series of word-pictures of the Cen- 
acle during its first fifty years in 
America, and to pay tribute to those 
whose fidelity and courage in their 
vocation not only preserved the tra- 
ditions of the Society, but also trans- 
mitted them intact to the generations 
today. 


The book opens with a brief account 
of the very beginning of the Cenacle 
in France. This is followed by a 
more detailed account of the strug- 
gles and success of the little group 
of Cenacle Religious who came from 
France to New York in 1892. The 
account of the establishment of each 
foundation includes some remarks 
concerning the work done for women 
in each locality. 


The reader will find an amazing, 
though brief, record of spiritual ac- 
tivity on the part of women who 
evoked the highest praise from the 
late Pontiff, Pius XI. 


$2.00 net 
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The following is a typical excerpt from a signed review of 


Christopher Dawson’s th e 
Judgment 
of the 


NATIONS 


from the November 13th issue of THE PROTESTANT VOICE. 


~ 


LIKE THE FINGERS OF A SKILLED PHYSICIAN 
ranging over the bruised and broken body of 
44 an accident victim, his learned mind ranges 
over history, showing the great rents and worn 
places in the fabric of Western Culture. 


“THE HOPE OF THE WORLD,” he says, “rests in 
the last resort in the existence of the seed of 
unity.” 


HERE Is SOUND READING for the religious lead- 
ers of the people. Would that every minister 
might give heed to the suggestions contained 
therein. 


It Is A REAL “TRACT FOR THE TIMES.” 
(signed) IVAN GEROULD GRIMSHAW. 


- « -— — Fr — 65 4m hlUmDlUCUC MSU OUSCS 
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THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS was the Choice of the Catho- 
lic Book Club for September and is among the Ten Catholic 
Best Sellers on AMERICA’S Book Log. The price is $2.50. 


SHEED & WARD 63 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL 


HE CATHOLIC WORLD extends 

to its subscribers and to all its 
readers, patrons, benefactors and 
friends, best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas. Indeed to everyone, far 
and near, safe at home or in dan- 
ger abroad, to the men of our 
armed forces and to their oppo- 
nents, to those who fight for us and 
those who fight against us, to 
friends and enemies, we wish Peace 
and the blessings that come in the 
train of Peace. 

Some good religious people make 
much of the fact that the message 
of the angels to the shepherds reads, 
in our version, “Peace on earth to 
men of good will.” The implica- 
tion is that we need 
not wish peace to 
men of bad will. But 
there is another 
reading, “Peace on earth; good will 
to men” favored in general by the 
Greek fathers. Indeed, not all the 
Latins favor hominibus bonae vol- 
untatis. Whatever version be best 
it is impossible to imagine that 
Christ would wish peace only to 
those who wish peace to Him. So 


Peace on 
Earth! 


let us say peace to men of good will 
and to men who we hope may be- 
come men of good will. Or best 
of all as St. Leo the Great says in 
a Christmas sermon, “Peace to men 
to make them of good will.” 
Obviously to write in this strain 
is to indicate that one is uncon- 
vinced by the propaganda of hate. 
Scarcely a day passes, now that we 
are at war, but some overly “patri- 
otic” orator or writer exhorts us to 
hatred. As likely as not in the next 
breath or the next line the agitator 
reminds us that we are fighting for 
Christian civilization. It reminds 
one of Francois Mauriac’s pene- 
trating observation (in his Vie de 
Jésus) that many of those who 
think they love Christ would turn 
against Him if they really knew 
what He is and what He teaches. 
The original, authentic, historical 
Jesus they do not know. They have 
made to themselves a Christ after 
their own heart, a Christ de modele 
courant, as Mauriac says. And so 
it comes to pass that they can call 
upon us to save Christian civiliza- 
tion by hating men whom Christ 
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loves. Perhaps on Christmas Day 
they will call a halt to hatred. But 
if it is a sin to hate on Christmas 
Day can it be a virtue to hate at 
other times? 

Richard Reid, one of the wisest 
and best of our Catholic editors 
quotes a writer who asks, “Wouldn’t 
it be a silly tragedy if after all this 
fuss and fury we came out standing 
for the same things as the totali- 
tarians?” Mr. Reid adds, “If the 
policies of many of the alleged lib- 
erals are translated into action we 
shall be threatened with that dan- 
ger.” He had in mind, I think, the 
danger of our emerging from an 
anti-dictatorial war with a quasi- 
dictatorial government of our own. 
But the worst fea- 
ture of a totalitarian 
government is not 
dictatorship. Nor 
cruelty, nor perfidy. The most vi- 
cious sin of the totalitarians is 
hatred. If we hate men—mark you 
not systems or ideologies but men 
—we shall make war not like Chris- 
tians but like heathen. “It hath 
been said of old, love your friend 
and hate your enemy, but I say to 
you love your enemy, that you may 
be the children of your Father in 
heaven Who maketh His sun to 
rise upon the good and the bad, 
and raineth upon the just and the 
unjust.” High doctrine, but no 
other is bona fide Gospel. Before 
Christ came, the world was full of 
hate. Hate was held to be a virtue. 
He changed all that. He tried to 
change all that. “If you love those 
that love you,” He said, “what 
credit have you. Do not the heathen 
this?” 

Some say that we cannot remain 
Christian and win a war. It isn’t 
true. Charles Martel did it. And 
Don John of Austria. St. Louis, 


Hate? or 
Love? 


King of France, didn’t cease to be 
a saint when he went into battle. 
Peter the Hermit, I am sure, coun- 
seled the crusaders to fight chival- 
rously even if the Saracens did not. 
“Les Chrétiens ont droit,” says the 
Chanson de Roland, “et les Paiens 
ont tort.” The heathen are wrong 
and so they fight like heathen. 
The Christians are right and so 
they fight like Christians. If a 
Christian is told that he cannot 
fight like a Christian, he will say 
“In that case I will not fight.” 
Soldiers —real soldiers at the 
front — understand all this. On 
Christmas Eve in the first World 
War there was an undeclared armi- 
stice in the trenches. Across No 
Man’s Land the soldiers of the op- 
posing armies sang to one another 
“Holy Night” and “Adeste Fideles.” 
If the politicians 
behind the battle Good 
line —far behind— Soldiers 
had made the Christ- Don’t 
mas armistice final, Hate 
the soldiers would 
have rushed across the few meters 
of devastated land between the op- 
posing trenches and hugged one an- 
other. Soldiers don’t hate soldiers. 
We say that this war is for all 
the freedoms in all the world. If so, 
we fight to liberate Germans from 
the yoke of the Nazis, and Japs 
from the tyranny of their war 
lords, as the Crusaders fought to 
liberate Jerusalem from captivity 
to the Moslems. If this war is a 
Crusade, let us keep it a crusade. 
We would not turn the world up- 
side down, drench the earth with 
blood, and “the multitudinous seas 
incarnadine” to liberate all peoples 
unless we love them all. So we wish 
all men everywhere the blessing of 
the God of all Who came incarnate 
into the world on Christmas Day. 
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EDITORIAL 
Lonc WarR? SHORT WAR? 


HE war news of late has been 

generally good. In fact we 
have come to the point at which 
our mentors think it necessary to 
warn us against over - optimism. 
Donald Nelson in particular has 
been telling business men that what 
he calls “the unwarranted wave of 
optimism” is not only unjustified 
but actually a danger to the con- 
duct of the war. But on the very 
day that he spoke in that vein of 
caution there appeared in the news- 
papers half a dozen stories that 
seemed to indicate a prompt 
“crack up” of Italy and a not too 
distant collapse of Germany. For 
example, an American aviator 
forced down far inside the enemy 
lines made his way—miraculously 
—through Germany and an un- 
named conquered country, 1,500 
miles to safety. He reports the 
German people threatened with near 
starvation and thinks they must 
be getting desperate. Also from 
Stockholm on the same day, The 
New York Times _ correspondent 
telephoned that the Germans are 
disillusioned and disgruntled with 
the Fuehrer who, they say, hides 
away for days in the luxury and 
safety of Berchtesgaden, staring 
moodily hour after hour at the Mona 
Lisa which he stole 
from the Louvre. 
I wonder what he 
makes of her enig- 
matic smile. In Italy 
Mussolini had just made the most 
ridiculous speech of his career, 
while Turin, Milan and Genoa were 
being bombed incessantly. Corre- 
spondents writing from London 
and Geneva thought it likely that 
the Italians would rebel if they had 
anywhere among them a true lead- 


When the 
Little Men 
Awake 


COMMENT 387 


er with the courage to say “Come 
On!” 

On the Russian front the Soviets, 
according to Moscow, continue with 
ever increasing success. Hanson 
Baldwin, perhaps the best Ameri- 
can analyst of military affairs, 
sounds a note of caution. “The 
Russian campaign is still the ‘un- 
known war,’” he says, “we know 
less about the fighting on the Rus- 
sian front than about that on any 
other.” President Roosevelt, usual- 
ly more sanguine, has declined to 
make a guess as to how much long- 
er the war would last. As a mat- 
ter of policy the entire Federal Ad- 
ministration discourages too quick 
a transition from pessimism to op- 
timism. But there is no law against 
hoping and praying that by Christ- 
mas 1943 the bells of final victory 
will ring out. Please God. 
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THE FrRoG WHO ENVIED THE BULL 


Y good friend, Patrick Scanlan 

of The Tablet has dug down 

into the files of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p and brought to the surface 
some opinions on Mussolini ex- 
pressed in these columns years ago. 
That was the time when American 
visitors to Italy used to come back 
singing the praises of the wonder- 
ful Duce. The trains were running 
on time, beggars had disappeared 
from the streets, ancient rookeries 
were being demolished to make way 
for new boulevards, 
a la Paris, architec- 
ture in Rome was 
being modernized, 
the Great Man Him- 
self was building—with his mouth 
—his “Balcony Empire.” He strut- 
ted like a gobbler, puffed his chest 
like a pouter pigeon, jutted out his 


“And Pil 
Puff and 
Pll Puff” 
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jaw like a bulldog. If gestures make 
one a world champion he was it. 
Stripped to the waist he pitched hay 
on the Campagna to the click of 
cameras and the hum of the motion 
picture machine. He drove a motor- 
car through the streets at a hundred 
kilometers an hour, to show the 
people how to “live dangerously.” 
The Rex and the Conte di Savoia 
had snatched the blue ribbon of the 
seas from the Aquitania and the 
Isle de France. America was hors 
concours, simply out of it. All 
was lovely and the Duce honked 
high. 

But it irked me that my fellow 
Americans could excuse Mussolini’s 
bulldozing and browbeating, his 
blatant detestations of democracy 
because, they said, he “got results.” 
“You have to hand it to him” was 
the theme song of these returned 
travelers. Now we are handing it 
to him, and I hope they’re satisfied. 

As for Catholics, they were— 
some of them—so edified and over- 
awed by the fact that Mussolini had 
put the crucifix back 
in the schools and 
re-erected the Sta- 
tions of the Cross in 
the Coliseum, that they were willing 
to skip the fact that Fascism was 
not only a tyranny but a heresy. 
“Per il fascismo lo Stato e un asso- 
luto.” “For Fascism the State is 
an absolute,” J1 Duce wrote in the 
official Encyclopedia. “There is 
nothing beyond the State, nothing 
above the State, nothing outside the 
State,” a definition of Statolatry un- 
surpassed by any that has come 
then or since from Moscow or Ber- 
lin. Catholics who had (or who per- 
haps had not) read Leo XIII.’s En- 
cyclical on the Christian Constitu- 
tion of the State, and who would 
(or more likely would not) read 
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Pius XI.’s Non Abbiamo Bisogno, 
didn’t know, or knowing didn’t 
care, that the man who put the cru- 
cifix back on the walls of the 
schools, and who got himself pho- 
tographed in a posture of rapt con- 
templation in St. Peter’s, was flatly 
contradicting the teaching of the 
Popes and of the Church. There is 
only one Absolute, spelled (or pro- 
nounced) with a capital A. That 
Absolute is God. To call the State 
an Absolute is to blaspheme. To 
hold that there is nothing above or 
beyond the State is idolatry. 

These pro-Duce Catholics not only 
ignored philosophy and theology; 
Napoleon 
Bonaparte also had put the cruci- 
fix back on the walls and affixed his 
signature to a Concordat, but he 
then proceeded to threaten, perse- 
cute and virtually imprison Pope 
Pius’ VII. Bonaparte with his in- 
sensate desire for “glory” helped 
bring shame upon his people. Mus- 
solini, “Sawdust Caesar,” Ersatz 
Napoleon is responsible for the 
tragic predicament 
in which Italy now 
finds itself. O Italy 
“if thou hadst but 
known, and that in 
this thy day, the things that are to 
thy peace” might well have been the 
lament of a prophet when Fascism 
was waxing strong, “but now they 
are hidden from thine eyes.” 

Such was, in substance, the la- 
ment and the warning voiced in 
these columns ten years ago—yes, 
fifteen years ago. To say these 
things required no prophetic gift. 
One needed only eyes to see and 
a tongue to speak. Those who have 
eyes and see not, or a tongue and 
speak not, make poor commenta- 
tors on what is happening in the 
world. 


If Thou 
Hadst But 
Known! 
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| those days they told me that it 
wasn’t so much what I said in 
criticism of Mussolini that was ob- 
jectionable, but the strong language 
in which the criticism was couched. 
That explanation amused me at the 
time. It amuses me now. There 
is only one way for a speaker to 
speak or a writer to write. He 
must express himself in accord- 
ance with the degree of conviction 
in his soul. “Pectus est quod facit 
oratorem,” said Quintilian. “It’s 
the warmth in the heart that makes 
the orator.” Yes and the writer. 
If he doesn’t feel strongly let him 
not use strong language. But to feel 
strongly and express oneself weak- 
ly is to brand one- 
self either a trifler 
or a moral coward. 
Hamlet had it right: 
he “could have a fellow whipped for 
o’erdoing Termagant,” yet he says 
“be not too tame neither .. . suit 
the action to the word, the word to 
the action.” When he tells his 
mother “simulate a virtue if you 
have it not” his advice is less ad- 
mirable. To simulate strong feel- 
ing when you have it not is to lie. 
But, on the other hand, to fiddle- 
faddle with words when an evil as 
great as Fascism or Nazism or Com- 
munism threatens, is unpardon- 
able. No, I didn’t talk too violent- 
ly about Mussolini. 

It is amazing, now that one looks 
back on it, that there were those 
who in effect counseled the unfor- 
tunate Italians to ighore the Duce’s 
anti-democratic diatribes, his philo- 
sophical if not theological heresies 
on the nature of The State, his 
screeching, bellowing, breast- 
thumping, his Good Friday sneak 
attack on poor Albania, his cow- 
ardly conquest of the naked Abys- 
sinians, because the trains were on 
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time (as a matter of fact they were 
not), the beggars had disappeared 
(though they hadn’t), because 
Fascism was a bulwark against 
Communism (it was a twin of Com- 
munism) because the Rez and the 
Conte were Queens of the sea (sub- 
sidized by cruel taxation) and be- 
cause a man who had been an athe- 
ist and is as far as we know still an 
atheist, had made some opportunis- 
tic gestures in the line of restoring 
the outward marks of religion. It 
required no sixth sense, no ‘clair- 
voyance to see from the beginning 
that Il Duce was a “phony.” 

So, while I thank “Pat” Scan- 
lan for praising the perspicacity of 
those editorials of years ago, I take 
no credit for seeing what anyone 
could see, or for writing what any 
uninhibited observer could not 
withhold. Of course, there were, as 
Mr. Scanlan says, penalties threat- 
ened and imposed. He seems to 
have heard of some of them. He 
doesn’t know the half of it. But 
there are always penalties attached 
to the telling of the truth. That 
wasn’t the first time or the last that 
the writer of these columns has 
paid the price for speaking his 
mind. 


N the occasion of the Twentieth 
Anniversary of the March on 
Rome there appeared in The Catho- 
lic Herald of London, an obviously 
authentic description of conditions 
in Italy. It was written by Rafael 
Dorantes, who is in- 
troduced as “A Neu- 
tral Observer who 
recently left Italy.” 
A few paragraphs 
from the article may serve as an an- 
swer to the questions, “Why don’t 
the Italians rebel?” and “What de- 
lays the revolution?” Dorantes says: 
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“The O.V.R.A. (Opera Volontaria 
Represione Antifascismo), which is 
the Italian Gestapo under the di- 
rect orders of Mussolini, is a secret 
State police organisation for politi- 
cal purposes, including among its 
members ladies of the aristocracy, 
students, bankers, servants, street 
sweepers and even prostitutes. In 
fact, a variety of persons who are 
freely paid and even lavishly com- 
pensated for spying and reporting 
what they hear. These people usu- 
ally vituperate the Fascist regime 
and Mussolini, enticing others to 
do the same so that they may de- 
nounce them.” ... 

If two people are seen talking to- 
gether on a street corner, a plain 
clothes man takes them aside, and 
if both versions of their conversa- 
tion do not coincide, they are sent 
to jail. 

“These members of the secret 


police often mix with the popula- 
tion dressed up as workers in over- 
alls, beggars in tatters and even as 


priests. I know of a case where a 
secret agent in Rome was in love 
with a girl whom he courted. One 
day, when dressed as a priest, he 
had the misfortune to meet her. 
The girl, who at first could scarcely 
believe her eyes, thinking that her 
suitor was a real priest who used 
to wear civilian clothes to court 
her, got off at the next stop, shout- 
_ing to him ‘spor- 

caione,’ which in 

plain English means 

‘you pig.’ And that 
was the end of a romance!” ... 

“It is not because Italian soldiers 
lack courage and bravery that they 
suffered the series of defeats on 
every front. Some of the causes for 
this are the lack of proper mental 
preparedness for this war. Musso- 
lini’s zigzag policy has sapped the 
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faith of the Italian people. For in- 
stance, the gradual but constant 
elimination by the Duce for the past 
twenty years of every capable man 
who has been in the limelight has 
shaken their faith.” 

These last words are especially 
significant. You cannot make a 
revolution or even stage a coup 
d’état without a leader. Mussolini 
has seen to it, in his own effective 
way, that there shall be no leader 
but himself. The King is old and 
possibly imbecile. William L. 
Shirer quotes with approval Gae- 
tano Salvemini who says: “In Italy 
... the King is held in contempt... 
every one knows that his mind is 
affected and that his wife has to 
keep him busy in the evenings play- 
ing a card game analogous to the 
American slap-jack.” The Crown 
Prince is a weakling. Balbo is dead 
(by design of Jl Duce, rumor in 
Italy has it). Badoglio, say the 
Packards in Balcony Empire, is 
“too cautious; he would never risk 
a revolution unless he had an 80 
per cent chance of success.” So 
there is poor Italy and there are the 
poor Italian people. They deserved 
better. They are a wonderful people. 
According to those who have lived 
in Italy and have come to know 
them intimately, they are a lovable 
people. By and large over a period 
of centuries, they 
have been the most 
highly cultured and 
civilized of all Euro- 
peans. But they didn’t recognize a 
humbug—and now look at them. It 
is to weep. 


Povera 
Italia! 
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No ALLIANCE WITH ATHEISM 


HERE seems to be in some jour- 
nalistic circles a tacit under- 
standing that our military alliance 
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with Russia, and more specifically, 
the valor of the Russians in battle, 
demand that we be silent about the 
menace of atheistic Communism. 
No authoritative pronouncement 
has been issued on the subject. 
Probably no one close to the center 
of authority would care to sign his 
name to such an unreasonable de- 
mand. But the impression has 
been conveyed surreptitiously that 
nothing should be said “for the 
duration” against the economic, po- 
litical, theological system that has 
its headquarters at the Kremlin. 
It remains true nevertheless that 
the chief obstacle to the rebuilding 
of civilization after 
the war will prob- 
ably be Commu- 
nism. Fascism and 
Nazism will be dead. 
The third and by 
all odds most powerful and danger- 
ous form of totalitarianism will re- 
main with enormously increased 
prestige. To be silent, therefore, 
about atheistic Communism, or to 
delay speaking, to “pull our 
punches” or to “pipe down” for the 
next few months might be an irrepa- 
rable blunder. For that reason it is 
refreshing to see that the Jesuit Fa- 
thers of the Crown Heights School 
of Social Science in Brooklyn — 
amongst others—have declared no 
truce in the ideological war now 
raging. The Vice-President of the 
United States, in a speech on No- 
vember 8th, had said that the 
U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. must 
come closer together. The Fathers 
will have none of it. They say 
in their periodical, Crown Heights 
Comment: “History attests that 
there is not the vestige of similarity 
between the U. S. and Russia in the 
past. Russia was blood-soaked by 
the Czars and no less so by the 
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Communists. If one has to deny the 
facts of history to be patriotic to- 
day of what value is citizenship? 
... Weare a non-totalitarian coun- 
try and the people are determined 
to keep it such. Rus- 
sia is a Communis- 
tic State. . . . The 
two systems are ab- 
solutely irreconcilable. . . . If we 
attempt to graft some kind of so- 
cialistic pattern upon America it 
will be a concession to weakness 
and a definite step toward the dis- 
solution of democracy. . . . Russia 
is our military ally. They are pro- 
tecting us against Germany at pres- 
ent; we are protecting them against 
Japan. It works both ways; Com- 
munism, however, at home and 
abroad was, is and will be a threat, 
a menace and an evil to American 
ideals and our way of life.” 

There is more of that straight- 
forward attack. Let us have an- 
other sentence or two: “This propa- 
ganda of ‘Play Up Russia-Besmirch 
America’ is becoming tediously dis- 
tasteful; it has just about gone be- 
yond the bounds of decency... . 
If it is supposed to be a part of our 
official foreign policy and the war 
effort, to such an extent that it is 
disloyal to cry out against it, let 
those who assume to make it such 
come out in the open and with un- 
equivocal words say so—and take 
the consequences of their au- 
dacity.” 

For this relief, much thanks. Re- 
lief from the “please-be-polite-to- 
our - gallant - allies” propaganda of 
which one sees so much in the pa- 
pers and hears so much on leftist 
forums. 


Plain Talk 
and True 


peeaes make strange bedfel- 


lows, and warfare gives us 
some queer. buddies. The Conti- 
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nental Congress of 1776, in a death 
grapple with England, had no 
scruple about accepting help from 
Louis XVI., who was scarcely less 
a tyrant than George III. President 
Lincoln in 1861 welcomed the 
friendly gesture of the Czar who 
sent a Russian fleet into our waters 
as a warning to England to keep 
hands off in the war between the 
States. But if King Louis had de- 
manded of our Ambassador, Benja- 
min Franklin, that America should 
call a halt to anti-monarchical agi- 
tation; or if Alexander II. had sug- 
gested to Lincoln 
that American criti- 
cism of Czarist tyr- 
anny be prohibited, 
does anyone doubt 
what Franklin or Lincoln would 
have answered? Imagine anyone 
attempting to shut the mouth of 
Tom Paine or Patrick Henry or 
James Otis, or imposing silence on 
any American who should take it 
into his head to speak against the 
Siberian system while the Russian 
fleet was in our waters. 

The Declaration of Independence 
was quite as effective a_ blast 
against French Monarchy as against 
English, and our Revolution was a 
prelude and part cause of the more 
terrible revolution 
that cost Louis his 
head. But the patri- 
ots did not sing low 
because of that. 
Must we out of deference to Stalin 
deny or dissemble our conviction 
that atheistic Communism is now 
the chief menace to the civilization 
of the world? There are those who 
say “this is not the time” to speak 
against Communism. But this is 
precisely the time that Communism 
is planning its own New Order, and 
if we wait until their plans are com- 
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plete, our plans will not so much as 
have a “look-in.” 

If the Russians were losing their 
war, Communism would be lost 
with it. But a militant and trium- 
phant Communist Government will 
have a better chance to produce a 
Communist Europe and even a 
Communist America than ever be- 
fore. So, for us to suspend the 
ideological warfare would be not 
only bad strategy but treachery to 
the cause of Christian civilization. 


r the same subtle way that the 
impression has been conveyed 
that it is unpatriotic in the circum- 


~stances to continue the attack on 


atheistic. Communism, a general 
opinion has been circulated that 
Sovietism has changed its convic- 
tions. It is true that the rulers of 
Russia have learned to their cost 
(they have learned 
sooner than their 
American satellites) 
that free and easy 
divorce is a failure, 
that breaking up the family is a 
detriment to the growth even of an 
atheistic state; that a dead level of 
income, wages, salaries, slows up 
production; that to deprive citizens 
of the right to private ownership 
destroys ambition; and they have 
made changes of policy in regard to 
those matters. But on the two most 
fundamental! tenets of Communism 
—internationalism and atheism— 
neither Stalin nor his government 
has experienced a change of heart. 

Naturally, proof will be demand- 
ed of these statements; for, together 
with insidious propaganda to the 
effect that “Communism is not for 
export,” there has been blatant 
denial that religion is persecuted in 
Russia. Even President Roosevelt 
was deceived in the matter. His 
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confident statement in October, 
1941, that one could go out on 
the street corner. in Moscow and 
preach religion was promptly cor- 
rected by a host of better informed 
observers. 

On that same day Mr. Lozovsky, 
Soviet spokesman, made the usual 
sophistical statement that in Russia 
religion was a matter for each citi- 
zen’s conscience. But he also made 
the tactical error of adding that in 
Russia religious freedom included 
the right to engage in anti-religious 
propaganda. And he said that 
anti-religious museums would con- 
tinue to function as “part of man’s 
cultural history,” since they “be- 
longed in the same category as an 
astronomical planetarium.” He neg- 
lected to add that any Church that 
attempted to conduct an anti-atheist 
propaganda or erect a museum to 
exhibit the effects of atheism would 
fall foul of the law. 

To give the dictator his due, Jo- 
seph Stalin has never made any 
pretense of accepting religious free- 
dom according to the sense of the 
Atlantic Charter. He 
is willing to have 
our military assist- 
ance, but he will 
have none of our 
“bourgeois” Christian notion of 
freedom in religion, or, for that 
matter, of political or economic 
freedom. Those who say there is 
religious freedom in Russia dis- 
agree with Stalin. 


Stalin 
Says 
Little 


I HAVE not time or space to make 
even a résumé of the facts in 
regard to religious persecution in 
Russia for the past twenty - five 


years. I recommend to the reader 
three excellent volumes on the sub- 
ject. 1. Religion in Soviet Russia, 
by William Chauncey Emhardt, a 
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Russian-born American, with an in- 
troduction by Clarence A. Manning, 
Ph.D., head of the Slavic division of 
Columbia University. 2. Better writ- 
ten and much better documented, 
Outlines of Russian Culture, Part 
I, “Religion and the Church,” by 
Paul Miliukov (University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1942). 3. Still bet- 
ter documented and more up to 
date Religion in Soviet Russia, by 
N. S. Timasheff (Sheed & Ward. 
1942). Dr. Timasheff is assistant 
professor of sociology at Fordham 
University. A reading of these three 
volumes will be a corrective of 
wishful thinking about Bolshevik 
tolerance of religion. 


HREE successive waves of vio- 

lent persecution have swept 
over Russia, like the ten successive 
waves that followed one another in 
Rome between Tiberius and Diocle- 
tian. Systematic sustained attacks 
have been made in 1922-1923, 1929- 
1930, and 1937-1938. In between 
these periods the 
persecutors grew 
weary, as all perse- 
cutors do. The fire 
burned low but it 
was never extin- 
guished. Never for a day since 
1917 has there been in Russia even 
an approximation to religious lib- 
erty as we know it in the United 
States. 

Resistance of the Russian people 
to the repeated efforts to make athe- 
ists of them all has been miracu- 
lous. Russian religion emerges 
from the crucible deep and strong 
and alive. As a Roman Catholic I 
am confident that my own Church 
would survive a similar period of 
persecution even more triumphant- 
ly. We have greater numbers, better 
organization, a more rational the- 
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ology, greater spiritual vitality and 
more inspiring historical memories. 
The recent example of our confreres 
in Poland, Germany, and Rumania, 
makes it reasonable to believe that 
we would not only outlive a perse- 
cution as cruel as that inflicted 
upon the Orthodox Church in Rus- 
sia, but that our faith would be bet- 
ter because of the ordeal. 

Be that as it may, religion in Rus- 
sia has proved itself indestructible. 
Cicero’s ancient saying that there 
never was a people without religion 
may now be amended to read that 
there never has been a people that 
had religion and abandoned it be- 
cause of opposition. 
approach to national irreligion is 
here in America. But even in 


America if the 70 millions of the 
unchurched were forbidden to wor- 
ship they would suddenly re-dis- 


cover religion. 

Of the three authors I have 
named, Professor Timasheff gives 
the clearest and most complete ac- 
count of the concessions made to 
religion in Russia since 1935. He 
acknowledges the “relatively liberal 
interpretations of the law made in 
the beginning of the ‘New Religious 
Policy.’” But he says that even 
yet “no religious press is permitted; 
since 1927 no reprints of the Bible 
have been made; no one is permitted 
to preach religion in 
open meetings; re- 
ligious instruction 
may be given only 
by parents to their children and not 
too openly. Nothing resembling 
Sunday schools or Bible classes is 
permissible; compensation for the 
destructive measures of the earlier 
periods has not been made; the 
legal status of the parishes, the dio- 
ceses, and the national Churches is 
the same as it was in 1918, i.e., 
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precarious toleration. The Greek 
Orthodox Church has not been per- 
mitted to convoke a National Coun- 
cil or to elect a Patriarch; churches 
closed by force have not been re- 
opened; anti-religious museums and 
schools of anti-religious education 
continue to exist, although in small- 
er numbers than ten years ago. 
Bishops and priests imprisoned or 
confined to concentration camps 
have not been released.” 


S a matter of fact, Stalin’s gov- 
ernment cannot tolerate reli- 
gion without abandoning its pri- 
mary principles. Atheism is not 
accidental but essential to Soviet 
Communism. Mr. Timasheff quotes 
“a well informed 
Russian,’’ Mr. A. Atheism Not 
Tarsaidze, who Accidental to 
wrote in the New Communism 
York Herald - Trib- 
une, October 10, 1941. “If the 
Soviet government were to yield... 
it would have to disband the Athe- 
ists’ League. ... It would have to 
allow the Russian Church to call a 
Council for the election of a Patri- 
arch. It would have to give per- 
mission to reopen religious acad- 
emies, seminaries, and schools. It 
would have to return to worshippers 
at least some of the churches long 
ago converted into dance halls and 
museums. It must give assurance 
to the population that their church 
attendance will not handicap their 
state jobs. ... To grant all these 
reforms, the very idea of Commu- 
nism will be defeated.” 

As far back as 1926 the Orthodox 
Bishops declared from their con- 
centration camp on the Solovetski 
Islands, that “the Church wants 
religion to flourish, Communism 
wants it to perish. With such a 
deep chasm in fundamental prin- 
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ciples separating the Church and 
the State, .. . there can be no recon- 
ciliation between assertion and 
negation, between Yes and No. For 
the very soul of the Church, the rea- 
son of its being, is just what is cate- 
gorically denied by Communism.” 


NE word on the political phase 

of Communism. Communists 
and crypto-Communists in America 
say that the Russian revolution is 
completed—that it has no longer the 
ambition to be international. There 
are indeed specious reasons for 
cherishing that hope. There has 
been a revival of nationalism in 
Russia. The teaching of Russian 
history which had been neglected 
for fifteen years was resumed in 
1934. The words “fatherland,” 
“patriotism,” “Russia” are in use 
again. When Hitler turned upon 
Stalin, broke the neutrality pact 
and invaded Russian territory, 
there occurred a rebirth of patriotic 
feeling. But Russian Sovietism re- 
mains essentially international. On 
the occasion of the 10th anniversary 
of the Bolshevik Revolution, Stalin 
said: “The October revolution was 
not a national but an international 
revolution—a radical change in the 
history of humanity from the old 
capitalist world to a 
new socialist world. 
The former ‘great’ 
revolutions in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany were 
nothing but the substitution of one 
group of exploiters for another, 
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with the exception of the heroic 
though unsuccessful attempt of the 
Paris Commune. The October rev- 
olution differs from the others in 
principle. ... We children of the 
October revolution become an im- 
portant factor in world affairs.” 

If Stalin will now, in deference to 
his democratic allies, repudiate that 
statement and assure us that Com- 
munism will be content to exist on 
Russian soil, we shall perhaps be- 
lieve him. Perhaps. He gave’ some 
such assurance once before to our 
President and “forgot” it. If he 
makes it now again we shall try hard 
to accept it. But until that time we 
shall fight with all our force against 
the strongest threat to Christian 
civilization—Atheistic Communism. 
Our position has been described by 
W. P. Witherow in a speech to the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. He said: “I admire beyond 
expression the stand the Russians 
have made. They are fighting nobly 
for Russia and Soviet ideals. We 
are fighting for America and Amer- 
ican ideals. I am not making guns 
or tanks to win a ‘people’s revolu- 
tion.” I am making armament to 
help our boys save America.” 

To conclude: Russia fights to 
save Sovietism, England to save her 
Commonwealth and her Empire. 
America fights to save America and 
American democracy. We must 
keep this distinction clear. We 
cannot win a war with mental con- 
fusion, especially if the confusion 
be purposely created. 
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By Sister M. MADELEVA 


Y gate stands open, 
My window alight; 

I shall wait at the threshold 
Through the still night. 


And if my love comes 
On tired feet 

I shall hear his footsteps 
In the still street. 


I shall lift the latch 
Like a broken wing, 
For he knows my life 
Is a shattered thing. 


I shall open the door 
With a broken cry, 
For the night that I let 
My love pass by. 


But I shall say 
No word at all. 
For the sound of his step, 
For his low call 


My gate stands open, 
My window alight. 

My love and your love 
Will come tonight. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PEACE 


By Tuomas P. NEILL 


T is high time we men-in-the- 
street turned our thoughts to the 
trying problems of the peace settle- 
ment to be made at the close of this 
war. Such is the warning of states- 
men throughout the world who are 
disturbed by the possibility of the 
treaty’s being dictated by intense 
hatred and written by nerves worn 
thin through long years of bitter 
warfare. Eduard Benes, for exam- 


ple, warns that if we wait to plan 
for the post-war world today we 
shall face global chaos and ruin 
when the fighting has ceased. 
President Roosevelt has been in- 
sistent from the first that this time 
we must win the peace as well as 


the war. Cordell Hull, Sumner 
Welles, Henry Wallace and the 
President himself have all proposed 
certain principles for the peace in 
the hope of sounding out public 
opinion and starting people to think 
about the problem. Earlier this 
year Herbert Hoover and Hugh 
Gibson collaborated to write their 
book, The Problems of Lasting 
Peace, while George W. Norris 
stated last summer that we must 
plan carefully for peace to avoid the 
mistakes made at Versailles. And 
Pope Pius XII. has repeatedly 
warned how imperative it is that we 
avoid the disaster of a “deluded 
and frustrated peace.” 

Men in high places are thinking 
of and planning for a better world 
when this war is finished, but it 
is not the men in high places who 
will ultimately dictate the terms of 
peace. Their influence will prevail 
only if public opinion in the vic- 
torious countries has been attuned 


to a wise and a just settlement, as 
Hoover and Gibson point out in 
their thoughtful essay. That, in- 
deed, was the dilemma underlying 
the Treaty of Versailles—a dilemma 
which was never solved. For the 
leaders of the victorious allied na- 
tions found that they had to. advo- 
cate harsher terms than they be- 
lieved prudent; otherwise they 
would have been replaced by rabid 
nationalists catering to the hatred 
stirred up among the people in four 
long years of fighting. 

This time, however, public opin- 
ion on what this country should ad- 
vocate in the coming peace is al- 
ready in the process of formation. 
Many books on the various peace 
problems appear each week; maga- 
zine articles and newspaper edi- 
torials constantly treat of the sub- 
ject; most organizations through- 
out the country have devoted them- 
selves to the study of post-war 
problems and the question of what 
peace proposals to advocate. The 
Delaware Conference of Protestant 
Churches, for example, has issued 
a program on “The Churches and a 
Just and Durable Peace,” and the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has created a 
commission to study the bases of a 
just and durable peace. Other 
groups, from the American Legion 
down to local ladies’ literary socie- 
ties, have officially endorsed the 
study of possible peace proposals. 
Out of this flux American public 
opinion will take shape, and it will 
be American public opinion that 
will ultimately bind our negotiators 
in their peace demands. 
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In the forming of this public 
opinion on the peace, Catholics are 
in a position to plan an influential 
and a salutary role—influential, be- 
cause men are sincerely desirous of 
a lasting peace and are willing to 
listen with open minds to honest 
proposals from any source; salu- 
tary, because Catholics should be 
in a position to judge wisely which 
terms will be prudent and condu- 
cive to lasting peace. Their tradi- 
tion and their background should 
dispose them to insist on essentials 
for a just peace and to condemn 
those shortsighted, selfish proposals 
which will only breed the germs of 
another war. Their leader, Pope 
Pius XII., moreover, has led the 
way in such discussions, first stat- 
ing his five essentials of a just peace 
less than four months after the war 
began. Time and time again he has 
repeated and developed these points, 
which can well serve as a point of 
departure for discussion of a pru- 
dent and a lasting peace. 

What, then, should be included 
in the coming peace treaty? It 
should be emphasized, to begin 
with, that at this point only prin- 
ciples can be insisted upon. The 
specific terms of the treaty, the ex- 
act location of international boun- 
daries or the indemnities to be 
charged, can be determined only by 
experts after the war has been end- 
ed and evidence has been gathered, 
sifted and collated. That is one of 
the reasons why certain members 
of our State Department suggest 
a three-year “cooling-off” period 
during which investigations can be 
launched to discover exactly what 
the figures and the terms of the 
peace should be. But agreeing on 
general principles at the beginning 
is important, for it is from these 
principles that the specific terms of 
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peace will flow, principles which 
must be discussed and studied even 
now so that we shall not stumble 
upon the peace when war is over 
and turn victory on the field into 
defeat in the council-room. 

If these principles are not to be 
shortsighted and contradictory, if 
they are to form a coherent and 
consistent treaty that will make for 
just and lasting peace, they must 
be based upon some underlying 
principle or philosophy. Stressing 
this idea, Pope Pius XII. has in- 
sisted: “Such a new order . . . must 
be founded on that immovable and 
unshakable rock, the moral law 


-which the Creator Himself has 


manifested by means of the natural 
order and which He has engraved 
with indelible characters in the 
hearts of men.” President Roose- 
velt has often driven home the point 
that we are fighting for the Chris- 
tian concept of man “made to the 
image and likeness of God,” for a 
world where men will be allowed to 
live as free human beings. A large 
proportion of the people of the 
United Nations seem agreed that 
human freedom should be granted 
to all peoples and that, as President 
Roosevelt has put it, “There must 
be no place in the post-war world 
for special privileges for either in- 
dividuals or nations.” This is a 
healthy reaction from the material- 
ist, behaviorist concept of man 
which robbed him of all moral re- 
sponsibility and denied him the 
power of self-direction—a concept 
which made war inevitable when 
the materialist’s “blind forces of 
nature” drove men into conflict over 
the world’s limited wealth. 

Care must be taken, however, 
that this human freedom for which 
we are fighting be granted to all 
peoples, vanquished as well as vic- 
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torious, a point well made by Sena- 
tor Norris when he stated that the 
refusal to grant equal freedoms to 
all nations was one of the causes of 
war. Whether he happens to live in 
Potsdam or Podunk, a man is still a 
man; he must be granted the basic 
freedoms which pertain to him be- 
cause of his nature, and then alone 
can he be held responsible for the 
use he makes of the freedom al- 
lowed to him. 

As we discuss the merit of vari- 
ous peace proposals we would do 
well to remember that the peace 
must be realistic. Utopian plans 
might look enticing on paper, but 
only those plans which are feasible 
have any place in a peace treaty 
that is to be enforced. Aristotle’s 
observation that politics is the art 
of approaching as closely to the 
ideal as contingent circumstances 


admit is as true today as it was 


2,200 years ago. The final treaty 
arrangement must take into consid- 
eration the peculiar traditions and 
propensities, the desires and aver- 
sions of the various groups of peo- 
ple affected. It would be disastrous, 
as it was at Versailles, to try to 
force on all the world our demo- 
cratic form of government simply 
because it has worked well here. 
The framers of the peace terms 
would do well to investigate thor- 
oughly the particular aspirations 
and hopes of all groups, so that, in 
so far as possible, they can be 
worked into the treaty. Thus will 
the mistake of Versailles and of so 
many other treaties “ending war” 
be avoided. And thus will the com- 
ing treaty have a better chance of 
survival, for the rumblings of fu- 
ture discontent can be forestalled 
by intelligent study of the desires 
of all groups before the final treaty 
is drafted. 
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The final failure of the Treaty of 
Vienna in 1815 is pertinent here, 
for Castlereagh, Metternich, Alex- 
ander I. and Frederick William IIL., 
the “big four” who wrote that 
treaty, shifted the peoples of Eu- 
rope around without adverting to 
their feelings at all. They did not 
bother finding out what the Bel- 
gians thought of being incorporated 
into the enlarged Holland set up as 
a buffer state next to France. The 
Belgians revolted—and the Treaty 
of Vienna was undone in that par- 
ticular clause. So it was a bit later 
with the Italians placed against 
their will under Austrian rule, with 
Serbs under Turkish rule, with 
Bulgarians and Rumanians and 
Greeks. This fatal mistake made at 
Vienna, and again a century later 
at Versailles, must not be repeated. 
Anyone who looks closely at Eu- 
rope’s national divisions must re- 
alize that national lines can never 
be made to coincide perfectly with 
divisions of tongue and blood and 
feeling. But public opinion in this 
country should insist that national 
lines follow as closely as possible 
the legitimate desires of the people 
to be affected. 

Again, while condemning both 
the philosophies and the practices 
of the Axis governments, we must 
realize that something was wanting 
in those countries to give rise to the 
monstrosities of Nazism and Fas- 
cism. True, they are excesses in a 
social revolution that has been tak- 
ing place these last few decades all 
over the world; but to ignore this 
revolution would be as fatal to last- 
ing peace as was Vienna’s ignoring 
the nationalism unloosed through 
Europe by the Napoleonic wars. 
This world-wide revolution now 
going on must be analyzed and its 
good achievements incorporated in- 
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to the peace. We must realize that 
new international problems have 
been created by our contemporary 
industrial revolution, that James 
Watt and his successors have knit 
the world much closer together and 
that new relationships between na- 
tions must take into consideration 
the airplane and the radio as well 
as the steamship. We must realize 
that new classes of society have 
come to maturity, that problems of 
sharing world resources and world 
markets must somehow be solved 
by taking into consideration not 
only vertical national divisions but 
also horizontal class divisions. Un- 


less the now grown proletariat class 
is given a proportionate share in 
business and in government in all 
countries of the world, the world- 
wide revolutions will continue after 
this war is ended. 

New racial groups are attaining 


cohesion and have found a voice in 
recent years, and these groups must 
be reckoned with when peace is 
made. Jews in Germany and the 
Negroes in this country must be 
given the rights of human beings 
and the means of voicing their 
needs and desires. These racial 
minorities, as the Pope has insist- 
ed, must be given a fair place with- 
in each nation, whether they be 
Germans in Czecho-Slovakia, Mo- 
hammedans in India or Jews in this 
country. These groups have all be- 
come vocal, and their voices must 
be heeded in the peace settlement. 
Any attempt to turn the calendar 
back to ante-war social conditions 
would doom the peace to an early 
and violent death. 

Another point we might well keep 
in mind is that it would be inex- 
pedient, as well as unjust, to im- 
pose impossible penalties on any 
nation. This is not to argue for no 
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war indemnities at all; it is only 
to insist that if war indemnities 
are to be exacted from the defeated 
nations, they should be in such fig- 
ures as to be payable. Assessing 
charges impossible of payment, 
again, was a mistake made at Ver- 
sailles. Such outstanding econo- 
mists as John M. Keynes and his 
associates warned the negotiators 
that the financial burdens placed 
upon Germany were too staggering 
for any nation to carry. But the 
figures were set—and Germany did 
not pay. Thus another clause of 
the treaty was discredited. Insist- 
ing on penalties impossible of ful- 
fillment gains the victor nothing 
but the fleeting satisfaction of hu- 
miliating the loser, who in turn 
pays nothing but his hatred and, in 
time, revenge. Such reasonable 
penalties as are decided upon, how- 
ever, should be rigorously enforced 
and should be revised only when 
changes in world economy make 
mutual revision advisable. 
Agreement must somehow be 
reached on progressive disarma- 
ment. There is bound to be strong 
opposition to such a proposal, par- 
ticularly from the military leaders 
of the victorious nations. It will be 
a delicate and a difficult problem 
to solve, but unless such disarma- 
ment is achieved the nations of the 
world will be guilty of placing 
themselves in the proximate occa- 
sion of another catastrophic con- 
flict. On the ultimate end of re- 
ducing armaments to the minimum 
necessary there is rather general 
agreement in this country. But the 
method of disarming is the imme- 
diate problem. Hoover and Gibson 
insist that the disarming of the de- 
feated nations is one of the imme- 
diate problems of peace, inferring 
that the victorious nations should 
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disarm somewhat later. President 
Roosevelt promises in similar man- 
ner that after the aggressor nations 
have been disarmed the United Na- 
tions “will likewise aid and encour- 
age all other practicable measures 
which will lighten for peace-loving 
peoples the crushing burden of ar- 
maments.” Cordell Hull reiterates 
this promise when he states that 
there must be “eventual adjust- 
ment of national armaments in 
such a manner that the rule of law 
cannot be successfully challenged 
and that the burden of armaments 
may be reduced to a minimum.” 

In listing disarmaments as one 
of his five peace points, Pope Pius 
XII. insists that it must be both 
progressive and mutual. It is to 
the large and powerful states that 
the Pope is speaking when he de- 
clares: “The lack of equilibrium 
between the exaggerated arma- 
ments of the powerful states and 
the limited armaments of the weak- 
er ones is a menace to harmony and 
peace among nations, and demands 
that an ample and proportionate 
limit be placed upon production 
and possession of offensive weap- 
ons in proportion to the degree in 
which disarmament is _ effected.” 
Unless the victor nations provide in 
some manner for their own gradual 
disarmament no lasting peace can 
be expected; at best we can hope 
for a prolonged armed truce. Mu- 
tual good will and selflessness must 
be shown by the victorious nations; 
but they will be well repaid in 
saving the millions of lives and the 
billions of dollars a fresh war 
would cost. Public opinion in the 
victorious nations must favor pro- 
vision for mutual and progressive 
disarmament; it must be on guard, 
moreover, to see that the articles 
on disarmament do not become 
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dead letters as victor nations dis- 
regard their promises and van- 
quished nations begin secretly to 
rearm. 

Economic considerations will 
play an important part in any post- 
war settlement; one of the most 
often voiced objections to the At- 
lantic Charter, indeed, is that it is 
too much concerned with purely 
economic proposals. But such con- 
siderations are important in the 
modern world, and the failure to 
arrive at an equitable solution to 
modern production and distribu- 
tion problems would be a mortal 
blow to any lasting peace. The 
Pope insists that, “Within the lim- 
its of a new order founded on moral 
principles, there is no place for that 
cold and calculating egoism which 
tends to hoard the economic re- 
sources and materials destined for 
the use of all to such an extent that 
the nations less favored by nature 
are not permitted access to them.” 
In the same vein, the Atlantic Char- 
ter promises “to further the enjoy- 
ment by all States, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to 
the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity.” 

It is heartening to see the leaders 
of the United Nations insist that 
the defeated powers should not be 
cut off from world trade. As George 
Norris observed: “These nations, 
no matter how much we hate them 
now, must be treated as economic 
equals. That was the failure of the 
last peace. It sowed the seeds of 
the present war.” Since this is sup- 
posed to be a war not for economic 
conquest by the United Nations, but 
to preserve a certain “way of life” 
and to maintain peace in the fu- 
ture, only that treaty would be con- 
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sistent which guaranteed equal 
treatment in world commerce to 
all nations. 

Another prudent principle seems 
to be that all nations, irrespective 
of size or wealth or power, should 
be legally equal. It is only in this 
fashion that the independence 
sought by subject nations today 
and guaranteed by the United Na- 
tions can mean anything at all. 
This, once again, is a point upon 
which the Pope lays great stress; 
it was the first of the five peace 
points he gave to the world on 
Christmas Eve of 1939. At that 
time he stated: “A fundamental 
postulate of any just and honor- 
able peace is an assurance for all 
nations, great or small, powerful or 
weak, of their right to life and 
independence.” This means that 
some arrangement must be made 
whereby small nations will have 


better representation than they had 
in the League of Nations where 
everything was decided by the in- 
ner council of the few large nations 


victorious in the war. It means, 
too, that the small nations must be 
given such independence of voice 
that they will not be forced to 
group themselves around one or 
another of the large states, hitch- 
ing their economic and _ political 
fortunes to the important polar 
state. 

Finally, if. the coming peace is 
not to be merely so many words on 
paper, if disarmament is to be an 
actuality as well as a promise and 
if all the other articles of the agree- 
ment are to be observed, the nations 
of the world must address them- 
selves to the problem of finding the 
most appropriate means to insure 
their observance. Pope Pius XII., 
intimately acquainted with diplo- 
matic problems throughout the 
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world, lays great stress on this 
point. “It is of the first impor- 
tance,” he maintains, “to erect 
some juridical institution which 
shall guarantee the loyal and faith- 
ful fulfillment of the conditions 
agreed upon, and which shall, in 
case of recognized need, revise and 
correct them.” That was back in 
1939. Each message on the coming 
peace contains a repetition and an 
elaboration of that demand. In his 
last Christmas message the Pope 
put it thus: “Means must be found 
which will be appropriate, honor- 
able and efficacious in order that 
the norm ‘pacts must be observed’ 


-will once again enjoy its vital and 


moral function in the judicial rela- 
tions between states. . . . To pro- 
cure the rebirth of mutual trust, 
certain institutions must be estab- 
lished which will merit the respect 
of all and which will dedicate them- 
selves to the most noble office of 
guaranteeing the sincere observ- 
ance of treaties and of promoting, 
in accordance with the principles 
of law and equity, necessary correc-: 
tions and revisions of such treat- 
ies.” 

Prudently, the Pope does not at- 
tempt to draw up a plan for the 
concrete realization of this princi- 
ple, for he realizes that the most 
workable plan will be contingent 
upon public opinion in the various 
countries, honesty of intention 
among the diplomats and countless 
other variables. All men who sin- 
cerely desire durable peace in the 
future must agree that the most 
effective means possible must be 
found for securing the observance 
of the treaty. Since the end in 
view is peace based upon a just 
treaty, it follows that the means to 
be advocated are those which, just 
in themselves, appear most condu- 
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cive to guaranteeing treaty observ- 
ance. As long as men are men and 
are subject to the effects of original 
sin, we cannot expect a_ perfect 
solution to international difficul- 
ties; we must content ourselves 
with adopting those means which 
will make future wars least likely, 
least general and least destructive. 
Since no perfect plan has yet been 
proposed, the honest citizen is 
bound to keep an open mind and 
finally to endorse that plan which 
seems most likely to succeed. To 
advocate either a world federation 
or isolationism as an end in itself 
is to confuse the problem and to 
sacrifice the end we seek in order 
to save what should only be the 
means of achieving that end. 

This is the biggest of the prob- 
lems confronting the world at the 
end of this war. Tentative solu- 


tions have already been offered—as 


Clarence Streit’s Union Now plan or 
the complete isolation advocated by 
some people within the country— 
and these solutions, together with 
others not yet proposed, will be 
tried in the crucible of public opin- 
ion before the final treaty is draft- 
ed. What arrangement is finally 
adopted will depend ultimately on 
public opinion. As we investigate 
the merits of various proposals and 
arrive at a decision of which plan 
to support, there are certain ques- 
tions which we should have an- 
swered before we can make an in- 
telligent definitive choice. In the 
first place, can the nations of the 
world be left entirely to themselves 
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in keeping the peace? Can the 
“honor system” be applied to the 
nations? If not, can such nebulous 
but often effective weapons as pub- 
lic opinion throughout the world 
keep the nations in line? Or must 
some sort of sanction be applied to 
treaty breaking? If so, how are the 
offending nations to be punished? 
By economic sanctions? By cutting 
them off from the mutual benefits 
of association with the other na- 
tions? Or will force of arms be 
necessary? If force of arms is 
necessary, who should wield it? 
The world league or world court it- 
self? Or should it commission cer- 
tain of the nations to use their 
armies and navies and air forces? 
And most important — who is to 
decide when the treaty has been 
broken and the offending nation is 
to be punished? A majority of the 
nations? Or some sort of League 
officially assembled? Or a world 
court? If so, what sort of ma- 
chinery would be most conducive 
to just and equitable decisions? 

To these questions, unfortunate- 
ly, absolute answers can never be 
given. But serious and intelligent 
consideration of all they involve 
can give answers based on proba- 
bilities. That is why consideration 
of all peace proposals is so impor- 
tant to Americans today and in the 
days to come, for they will ulti- 
mately decide the principles of the 
peace treaty and the organization 
of the post-war world to which our 
plenipotentiary representative will 
some day affix his signature. 
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—— MacNAB growled 
something unintelligible. 
Chief Engineer Murray echoed him. 
Together they eddied their way out 
in the midst of the arguing, jostling 
audience and headed silently for 
The Blue Admiral. One table in 
the smoke-filled pub was vacant. 
With their mugs of arf-an’-arf be- 
fore them, they fired up and 
smoked in the meditative silence 


that became somber Scots and sea- 


going engineers. The beer was half 
gone when the Chief snorted. 

“They’re a’ fey,” he observed. “I 
dinna ken the Brritish Empire’s 
fey, too, juist standin’ by an’ lettin’ 
them talk.” 

“Weel,” Mr. MacNab answered 
after due consideration, “pairrhaps 
they’re fey. I wouldna ken. But it 
seems to me there’s muckle guid 
sense tae th’ idea ’tis a warr’ll make 
mony a mon rrich that needs it not, 
an’ mony a puir de’il puirer than he 
is the noo. ’Tis a’ too impairrson’l 
for a MacNab. I wull ha’e nane of 
it. I'll stop wheres I am: Second 
Ingineer o’ the Loch Lomond, thank 
ye verra kindly.” 

“Whoosh, lad! What d’ye want? 
Impairrson’!! Dinna ye ken all 
warr’s impairrson’!?” 

“Aye. Thot’s juist whut gi’es me 
sma’ stomach for ’t. A gang 0’ 
politeecians in Jairmany decides to 
make trrouble. Then Brritain has 
a gang decides the Jairmans s’all do 
naething o’ the sorrt. Naething to 
fight ower real. Nane o’ the lot ever 
sees totherr. So they a’ bomb an’ 
sink an’ burrn, an’ the puir does 
th’ droondin’ an’ the payin’ an’ the 


starrvin’ whiles the rrich gets rrich- 
er an’ fatter. Naaa!” 

“Pairrhaps,” the Chief said in a 
dry tone, “ye’d like it to be pairr- 
son’]—mayhap be the bluidy murr- 
der of wee Rrobin, or Jeannie.” 

Mr. MacNab shifted uncomfort- 
ably, signaled for more beer and 
refilled his pipe. “Aye; that wad 
be verra pairrson’! Chief. But thot’s 
no whut I meaned. The speaker 
the nicht made it verra clear—” 

“Thot*he’s a rruddy trraritor, wi’ 
his poisonous bawlin’ aboot capi- 
talism an’ politics. Ye ken, Angus 
MacNab, th’ Brritish Empire’s been 
Brritish an’ ruled the warrld an’ a’ 
the Seven Seas a matter o’ as mony 
thoosan’s o’ yearrs as yon bratchet 
has fingers ’n’ toes. The policies 
thot made it greeat are sae big no 
pierheid jumper sic as yon can fash 
’em wi’ all his puny: bawlin’. I’m 
shamed a MacNab doesna wush to 
join up an’ fight.” 

“But it’s no pairrson’l,” objected 
Angus earnestly. “It’s a’ politee- 
cians. Ma honorr as a MacNab has 
no been touchit.” 

“Aye; an’ ye’ll bide in th’ ingine- 
room o’ the Loch Lomond an’ meb- 
be never tak’ a scrratch tae yersel, 
only to come hame an’ find some 
Jerry has bombed Dundee. Mebbe 
wi’ your Jeannie no’ a wife, juist a 
mess 0’ bluiddy meat, orr your wee 
Rrobin an’ Jamie wi’ less eyes or 
arrms or legs than the guid God 
gied ’em to start off, ye’ll wush tae 
get pairrson’! yersel.” 

Mr. MacNab shook his stubborn 
red head. “Naa, Chief. I ken 2’ 
ye say. ‘"Twould fairr kill the 
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hearrt in me did ony hurrt come 
tae Jeannie or the bit bairrns. But 
still that wadna make it pairrson’l. 
Canna ye see, mon? The bomb that 
hits ma wee hoose an’ kills ma flesh 
an’ bluid is no aimed at me, at 
Angus MacNab, orr at mine. It’s 
aimed at Brritain, at onything 
Brritish. If ma _ luck’s oot, the 
bomb hurrts me. So—” He buried 
his contorted face in his mug. 

It was too much for fiery old 
Chief Murray. That a MacNab over 
whose cottage chimneypiece flamed 
the great claymore that has been 
fleshed from Flodden Field to Cul- 
loden, and in all the very personal 
arguments of the Clan MacNab be- 
fore and since, should fail to see 
that the life of the Empire was per- 
sonal to every soul in it, was in- 
credible. There was no question of 
courage. The engineer who could 
half kill a drunken Welsh coal- 
passer who charged him with a 
redhot slicebar was certainly not a 
fearful soul. And that, the Chief 
remembered, was a verra, verra 
pairrson’] matter. Mr. MacNab was 
sheepishly rubbing Welsh gore 
from his knuckles while the grin- 
ning ashcats dumped the uncon- 
scious coal-passer into his bunk. 

“Wha’ ’s wrang?” Chief Murray 
demanded, coming below inoppor- 
tunely. 

“Naething,” scowled Mr. MacNab. 
“Yon Ap-Mylles ca’ed me oot 0’ 
ma name.” 

“Weel?” 

“He ca’ed me a ‘domned rred- 
headed Scot.’” 

“An’ arre ye no?” 

“Aye; an’ prood o’ ut. But I can 
kill the mon says so,” was the dour 
answer. 

The Auld Gargoyle pondered it 
many times as the Loch Lomond 
slogged up and down a war-harried 
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world, now in convoys that got 
through — most of them — now on 
her own, logging a steady eight 
knots and seeing never a trace of the 
enemy who was responsible for put- 
ting a fat bonus into many a sav- 
ings bank and war bond for men 
to whom danger was becoming as 
commonplace as poor rations. From 
the frosty level of his sixty-odd 
years Chief Murray saw through 
the traitorous sophistries of the 
socialist orators, the labor agitators 
and racketeers, and the merely 
hired spouters to whom simple- 
minded young fools like Angus 
MacNab were prey. He knew how 
far from danger of any sort these 
gentry stayed; pondered morosely 
the way they rushed the best bomb- 
shelters at raid time, smashing a 
path to the safest corners without 
regard to the women and bairns. 
That a man —he readily admitted 
Angus was genuine — like Musterr 
MacNab, a verra firrst class ingi- 
neer, wi’ a chief’s ticket in his 
pooch, too, should listen to them 
proved — weel, did it prove ony- 
thing? He gave it up and tried to 
see his capable Second only as his 
Second. 

Musterr MacNab did his work and 
kept his food-hatch closed except 
for food and curt orders. When 
the Royal Naval Reserve ratings 
who manned the three-incher aft on 
the poop invited him to come top- 
side with them and learn how to 
handle the hard-hitting little piece, 
he shook his head. 

“Tank ye all verra kindly, lads. 
Steam’s ma beesiness, no powderr. 
I dinna like the unco’ noise she 
makes. An’ the domned thing’s sae 
sudden!” 

Disgusted with such transparent 
funking, the ratings returned to 
their gun, the Loch Lomond went 
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on piling up her westing, and a 
thoroughly uneventful traverse 
dragged its tedious length past Gib 
and toward a placid mooring in the 
Gravesend Docks. Nobody was an- 
ticipating tragedy as the long con- 
voy wallowed clumsily through the 
heavy Biscayne groundswell on the 
last lap. 

Without a sign the submarines 
struck. There was nothing personal 
about the attack. The torpedomen 
let drive into the pack. They had 
to hit something. They did. A 
former queen of the tourist fleet 
leaped, shivered, fell back in a 
cloud of smoke and debris, her 


whole after end blown away. In> 


the second line the gas and fumes 
of a mighty tanker erupted in a vol- 
cano that made the bursting tor- 
pedo a child’s cap-pistol for effect. 
And near the long pack’s tail the 
little Loch Lomond belched a vast 
column of smoke and steam as she 
took it in her fat belly. 

Right and left, up and down, de- 
stroyers gone suddenly frothing 
mad raged about dumping their 
cans and raising geysers. The con- 
voy scattered like frightened ducks. 
The men unlucky enough to be 
overboard were abandoned to 
drown in the cold and sullen gray. 
Three down, seventeen escaped, no 
kill for the buzzing destroyers—it 
was a submarine field day, imper- 
sonal as Greek tragedy. Chief Mur- 
ray had never heard of Euripides; 
but as he pulled his loose joints to- 
gether painfully and glared about 
the black chaos that had been his 
shining engineroom, he saw Second 
Engineer MacNab, and remem- 
bered. Icy black water, scummed 
with coal dust and oil, sloshed 
drearily to and fro. It was an inch 
above the plates already. Mr. Mac- 
Nab lay in it unresisting. Auld 
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Gargoyle bent over him a moment, 
shuddered at what he saw in the 
uncertain half-light of dawn seep- 
ing through the fiddley, and turned 
toward the ladder. 

“Puir laddie!” Uncertainly he 
fumbled his way upward, sobbing 
through clenched teeth. “It’s been 
fairr pairrson’] tae him. Domn the 
murrderin’ de’ils!” He climbed 
wearily over the hatch - coaming 
without a backward glance. 

In the black pit below, water and 
oil and grit washed slowly about in 
a steadily rising tide. Grim shapes 
here and there that had been men 
half an hour before sprawled ob- 
scenely in the dark, sinister figures 
of mutilation. The water rippled 
with ugly whisperings about twist- 
ed steel and brass, sighed over cor- 
rugated deck-plates. Musterr Mac- 
Nab vaguely opened his eyes. The 


effort made his aching head crack. 
He groaned. 


Losh! What a fight! Who had 
hit him that hard? What had they 
been iighting about? As the dying 
ship lurched, the deepening flood 
splashed a ripple, stiff with coal 
grit and ashes, into his open mouth. 
With a prodigious effort he sat up. 
It must have been mutiny at the 
very least, the way he felt. Weakly 
he clawed his way to his feet, sway- 
ing with the ship, increasingly con- 
scious that her roll was not right. 
Something was the matter with his 
eyes. He could not see his beloved 
engines. Whoosh! The fellah 
must have hit him with a wrench 
at least. And what was this? 
Where his main steam had been 
was a bewildering tangle of wreck- 
age. About his numbed ankles the 
icy water sloshed menacingly high- 
er in a biting flood. Slowly memory 
returned. With it leaped up a 
blinding, overpowering rage. 
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He felt at his mangled head, 
moved the horribly torn scalp out 
of his eyes and peered about. It 
was a hard journey up from the 
gurgling abyss and horror of the 
junkhole that had been his life. 
So. .. . Mebbe there had been noth- 
ing personal about it to the Jerries 
who had sent their deadly tin fish 
into his trim little world of steel 
and brass and steam. And mebbe 
they had tried to blow up his en- 
gines, and himself with them. His 
rage deepened as he decided to 
make it personal, untroubled by his 
inconsistency. They wanted a fight, 
did they? And with him? They 
had picked on a peaceable Scot who 
wanted to hurt no one. Well, they 
asked for a fight, and a fight they 
should have. Never should it be 
said a McNab had declined a per- 
sonal fight. He picked up a steel 
marlinespike. 


Out of low fogbanks the sun 
_ came up brisk and cheering after 
days of thick weather. All about 
the ship the mist eddied upward in 
soft little spirals that trickled away 
into nothing as one watched. In 
the hazy distance the convoy was 
streaking away in terrified zigzags 
at its best speed. Fore and aft the 
davits were empty, the falls stream- 
ing overside, their blocks clanging 
dully against the Loch Lomond’s 
sides with each drunken roll. 
Everybody not killed outright had 
gotten away in the boats and prob- 
ably been picked up by the fussy 
destroyers. 

The slow drip of mingled blood 
and greasy salt water from his 
lacerated scalp made it hard to see 
clearly, but he managed to pick out 
the ship’s gun, evidently loaded and 
ready, swung across the poop to 
starboard. Behind it, against the 
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forward stanchions, he knew the 
ammunition - chest was _ probably 
standing open. The rammer and a 
bucket were ready hard by. Brush- 
ing angrily at his eyes, Angus 
peered long and hard in the direc- 
tion the gun pointed. The endless, 
oily ground-swell was bare and 
brassy. To the still dazed engineer 
the gun seemed to nod its derision 
of his helplessness. Fresh rage 
gave him energy. 

The poor old Loch Lomond was 
going down by the stern. He had 
better be doing something. Damn 
such a headache! It made a job of 
his slightest effort. The main life- 
raft was still in its chocks abaft the 
funnel. He tried to cast off the 
lashings, but his fingers were numb 
and feeble. After a laborious strug- 
gle, he got his knife opened, and 
slashed them. He would find a 
cork jacket, and before the ship 
sank get as far away as possible, 
to avoid being sucked down. The 
raft would pop up again, and he 
could swim to it and climb aboard. 
If he lashed water and biscuit kegs 
securely, he would have food and 
drink enough to last until he was 
picked up. Something was sure to 
come along in a day or so. The 
convoy was right in the middle of 
the eastbound track. Something to 
drink! “Ahh, yus. I maun fetch a 
couple o’ bottles whuskey to keep 
the cauld awa’.” 

Glancing to seaward again me- 
chanically he saw the groundswell 
crinkle, cream softly and yield up 
something like a stubby mast. A 
dripping conningtower thrust reso- 
lutely up. Quicker than his dulled 
wits could grasp it, the whole men- 
acing, nightmarish monster was 
awash, her gun’s crew manning the 
sinister rifle forward. The hatch 
tilted up and back on the conning- 
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tower. From his unseen station on 
the raft Angus watched the officer 
search the Loch Lomond with 
powerful binoculars. At a distance 
of only three or four cable’s-lengths 
the fellow would miss nothing. 

If he had only not been crackers 
when the ratings wanted him to 
learn how to manage that gun! No- 
body on the submarine dreamed 
there was life aboard the sinking 
freighter. Angus’s eyes fastened 
upon the gun again. If he could 
reach it unseen, maybe he could 
manage one shot at this sneaking 
murderer who preyed upon inno- 
cent freighters and passenger ves- 
sels as well as on war craft. 
Stealthily he began to crawl aft 
along the superstructure. Every 
move was torture; every bone and 
joint shrieked; his head throbbed 
and roared; his guts heaved and 
curdled. Between him and the 
poop lay the hollow of the after 
welldeck. Groaning at his weak- 
ness, he fell rather than slid down 
the nearest ladder, to lie for pre- 
cious seconds hardly able to 
breathe, but mercifully concealed 
from the submarine’s view by a 
coil of hawser. In his battered 
head roared the confused pounding 
of beating surf. He could taste his 
own blood, tainted with oil and salt 
water. It was not heartening, like 
whisky, but he feebly inched along 
again, taking what concealment he 
could. He lost all thought of pos- 
sible failure to work the gun, of the 
consequences of being seen, of his 
own fate in any circumstances. 

Under him the Loch Lomond 
whimpered and gurgled in her 


death agonies. Faster! He must: 


get on faster. The ship heeled well 
over to port, and crawling on his 
belly along that wildly sloping deck 
was hard and slow. The ladder to 
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the poop was rusted and scaly, but 
Angus never knew how the sharp 
flakes tore his hands as he hoisted 
himself by jerky fumblings up its 
innumerable rungs, to fall exhaust- 
ed on deck. Hot needles of pain 
stabbed his hands, but he dared not 
coddle himself. He had a fighting 
man’s work to do, and no time to 
waste. Flattening himself like a 
stalking cat he inched painfully aft. 
In the lee of the deckhouse he 
stood for a moment to test his wob- 
bly legs. They supported him. He 
could see better now. If he could 
only get a drink to brace his shaken 
nerves. .. . Twenty feet away the 
gun beckoned. He dropped on his 
face again. 

Far over to port canted the dying 
Loch Lomond, her whiskered fore- 
foot clear of the water. From her 
foretruck the broken wireless an- 
tenna thrashed like a wounded 
snake, hissing as its heavy wires 
slashed through the seas with each 
sodden lurch of the vessel. In the 
clear on the after end of the poop 
the gun pointed at the sky most of 
the time with a sort of drunken 
humor. MacNab knew less than 
nothing of ordnance, but his engi- 
neer’s mind grappled with the prob- 
lem of the elevating and horizontal 
deflection wheels before he reached 
it. The tightly closed breechblock 
was another matter, but as he 
crawled he reasoned, and that, too, 
yielded its secret—and the hooked 
on lanyard dangled invitingly. His 
great chance had come. What if 
the Jerries had started out by not 
being personal? At least they had 
hunted him and his ship out on the 
wide ocean, and tried to do him in. 
No MacNab once struck could re- 
fuse to fight back with everything 
in him. Dour ghosts from the 
stormy past of his Clan beckoned 
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and urged him on. A great calm 
filled his soul. He wished he could 
hear the shrill madness of the pipes 
in reality as he heard them in his 
surging heart. 

Heavily down to starboard rolled 
the Loch Lomond, her main deck 
awash; hung there irresolutely as 
half the seven seas in her belly 
pressed her down. Keen, trained 
eyes on the submarine saw the gun 
move in jerky endeavors to train 
on them. A second or two later the 
disciplined Nazi gunners smashed a 
five-inch shell into the Loch 
Lomond right below Angus’s feet. 
The little vessel cried out like the 
mortally wounded thing she was, 
still alive, still capable of feeling 
insult and pain. Angus whirled 
backward in a shower of splinters 
and legs and arms. But the ship’s 
sides were thin, and the shell roared 
on through, to drop into the sea a 
mile away. More dead than alive, 
Angus could not even swear; but 
he clawed his way to his feet. 
Heedless now if he be plainly seen, 
he staggered back to the crazily 
slewed gun. Gone was everything 
but the desire to kill. The shrilling 
of the pipes rang louder in his mud- 
dled brain. He was facing a vicious 
enemy who now was plainly mak- 
ing it a personal war, a war directly 
and solely upon him. They wished 
to kill Angus MacNab. Verra weel; 
that made it a’ pairrson’l, verra 
pairrson’l. If warr was what they 
wanted, they should have it. 

Again he spun his wheels and 
moved the wavering muzzle. Deep- 
er gurgles and longer moans below 
decks gave him sinister warning; 
he would have time for barely one 
shot. Another shell from the 
aroused submarine deflected by a 
sudden lurch, roared over his head, 
glanced from the mainmast and 
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tore away the charthouse with a 
soul-shaking crash. Angus hardly 
noticed it, did not at all see that 
the first shot had cracked his gun- 
mount half across. 

Ahhh! He had them — squarely 
centered on the cross-hairs of his 
sights. Blindly he grabbed the lan- 
yard, gave it a tremendous jerk. 
Nobly the little gun barked. As it 
kicked back into its recoil cylinders 
the cracked mount broke, throwing 
the muzzle down. 

The shell struck home directly 
under the conningtower, where all 
the control apparatus of the mon- 
ster centered in a nerve ganglion 
that roared skyward in a black 
eruption of splintered metal, with 
redhot wires streaming behind like 
the tail of a snared comet. Hurled 
down for the second time, Angus 
picked himself up, half - stunned 


and bleeding afresh. Roaring tri- 
umphant anathema, he saw the 
enemy vomit a blast of scarlet 
flame and oily black smoke, lurch 
once—disappear. 

A dull explosion below as one of 
the last bulkheads gave way warned 


him again. He had done a Mac- 
Nab’s work; done it completely, at 
one stroke. It had been a grrand 
fight. Now he must look to him- 
self. The poor old Loch Lomond 
was going fast. He must get on 
with that raft job; then overboard 
and as far away as he could get. 
As he started for the ladder he 
threw a last glance seaward. Where 
the submarine had been was only 
drifting wreckage, a patch of smok- 
ing oil, two or three struggling fig- 
ures... 


About mid-afternoon a sleek lit- 
tle Canadian corvette that had been 
detailed to pick up survivors of the 
attack and generally to hunt 
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trouble, sighted something the 
lookouts could not identify. The 
Biscayne swell was running high 
enough to make visibility of low ob- 
jects difficult at best from the slight 
elevation of the corvette’s bridge. 
Whatever the object was, the young 
lieutenant in command hesitated 
before he gave the order to bear 
down close aboard at reduced 
speed. It did not look like wreck- 
age. It might well be some dia- 
bolical new contraption set adrift 
by the Nazis to explode terrifically 
when neared, or to jam up com- 
munications by blowing the day- 
lights out of some vital port works. 

Bracing himself against a stan- 
chion, the officer studied the thing 
as his sea-hornet chivvied down 
upon it in a fine lather of impa- 
tience. Simultaneously he and the 
lookout shouted. All hands at bat- 
tle stations spun about to see what 
the skipper had discovered, and the 
survivors of the Loch Lomond and 
the British Hero crowded the rails. 
Bobbing and corkscrewing as she 
lost way, the corvette inched down 
slowly. Overloaded, hardly half- 
inflated, completely awash, the sin- 
ister looking thing lifted soggily to 
the drive of the heavy ground swell 
—a collapsible rubber raft of the 
size carried by the largest type of 
Nazi submarines. Four men bal- 
anced precariously on the teetering, 
unsteady platform. Three of them 
wore the dungarees of the Nazi 
Navy. The fourth, half-lying in the 
arms of two others, was as ghastly 
a caricature of humanity as war 
could produce. It was something 
so smeared with oil and grime, so 
inhuman of expression, with hair 
seeming to cover most of the right 
side of what should have been its 
face, and its head bloodily bald, 
that the hardy Canadians of the 


corvette’s crew shuddered and kept 
silence. 

“Raft ahoy!” bellowed the lieu- 
tenant, slightly sick at his tough 
stomach. “What raft is that?” 

“Raft mit survifors of Untersee- 
boot Nummer Achtzig,” answered 
an equally stentorian German voice 
in very fair English. “Ve are plown 
up by dis fellah ve findt floating der 
sea on. Ven our ship sinks, we in- 
flate our raft undt pick him by der 
vasser ouidt.” 

“Angus!” screeched a voice sud- 
denly from the corvette. Chief Mur- 
ray all but fell overboard as he 
leaned far over the rail in his excite- 


“ment. “Angus! Musterr MacNab!” 


Faintly the reclining figure heard 
a familiar ring to the distant voice. 
Making a tremendous effort, he 
struggled to a sitting position on 
the raft and stared toward the 
sound. Close aboard he saw the 
misty outline of a big, war-gray 
shape; half-recognized, half-guessed 
at the fuzzy figures of officers and 
men in uniform. Somebody was 
shouting at him again. He forced 
his eyes to better vision. There was 
the Auld Gargoyle, old Chief Mur- 
ray himself, leaning over the rail, 
yelling at him and gesticulating 
with one hand. Eh! They must 
all have been rescued. It angered 
him greatly. With the help of his 
supporters, he managed to get to 
his knees. 

“Wot th’ bluidy ’ell kept ye sae 
lang? Had ye been on the job, this 
wadna ha’ happened. Dinna come 
brraggin’ aboot hoo ye’ve rrescued 
the surrvivors 0’ your convoy!” 
His breath failed, and he sagged 
until he almost fell into the sea. 

From his vantage point at the 
rail of the corvette, Chief Murray 
could not forbear, now that Musterr 
MacNab was as good as safe again, 
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to indulge in a taunt. Leaning dan- 
gerously out the old man bellowed. 

“Is ut a pairrson’] warr ye’re 
wantin’ the Navy to make it for ye, 
Musterr MacNab? I thocht ye—” 

Mr. MacNab reared into erect- 
ness; his voice held a savage exult- 
ancy. “Aye; that I do! “Twas a 
verra impairrson’] war, an’ I had 
sma’ liking for ’t until the Jerries 
began shootin’ at me, at Angus 
MacNab. Then it was a’ my ain 
prrivate warr. ’Tis a’ richt. A’ 
richt.”. He weakened, gathered 
strength again. 
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Seeing the grinning lieutenant on 
the bridge within spitting distance, 
he gave a tremulous salute, but his 
voice rang. “Second Ingineer Mac- 
Nab, steamship Loch Lomond, 
Alexandria to Gravesend wi’ carrgo, 
repoorrtin’ aboord wi’ thrree prris- 
oners o’ warr, after sinkin’ their 
bluidy sneakboat. Pairrhaps they 
forgot to not make it pairrson’l, an’ 
began shootin’ at me.” He turned 
to Chief Murray, farther amidships. 
“That made it verra pairrson’l, 
Chief, sirr. The Clan MacNab never 
rrefuses a pairrson’] fight.” 


MY LITTLE LOVE, JIM 


By Liam P. CLANcy 


| is up at the dawning, 
In shine and snow; 
I kindle the sods, 
I scrub, I sew; 
Whiles all o’ my thoughts 
Are bent on him,— 
My little love, Jim! 


When, readied and eager, 
He’s off to school, 

My eyes are aswim, 

I be that fool: 

Sure the heart o’ me’s wrung 
To part with him,— 

My little love, Jim! 


God pity the mothers 

Are struck with dread 
When the wings o’ war 
O’er the land are spread; 
God grant that their hearts 
Be not turned to stone 
When their sons are flown! 


O! Mary, the Mother 

Of God the Son, 

Beseech His aid 

For each darling one; 
And, tho’ Heaven forfend 
Stark strife find him, 
Watch over my Jim! 





FATHER TABB AT ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE 


By WILLIAM McDEviTtT 


MONG American poets of inter- 
national fame, there is none 
who has been so much talked about 
and so little written about as my 
father, Father Tabb, John Banister 
Tabb, the Virginia poet-priest. In 
the only book form memoir of him 
that I have at hand, some brief 
reminiscences of Tabb’s days at St. 
Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore in 
1879 to 1883, recounted by his in- 
timate schoolmate, Rev. D. O. 
Crowley, the famous founder of the 
Youth’s Protectorate in San Fran- 
cisco, I find the errors so far out- 
weigh the facts that I am tempted 
to give a more accurate portrait of 
the man and the poet. It happened 
that I knew Tabb more intimately 
than any other person now living 
ever knew him. 

The last twenty-five years of his 
life Father Tabb spent as teacher 
and lecturer at St. Charles’ College, 
near Ellicott City, Maryland. This 
institution, the most famous of 
American preparatory schools for 
Catholic aspirants to the seminary 
and the priesthood, was founded by 
the last surviving signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, Charles 
Carroll, in 1831. It was not for- 
mally opened until seventeen years 
later. Its original class of 1848 con- 
sisted of four students and a faculty 
of one priest. During the past 
eighty-three years this college has 
graduated more future priests, bish- 
ops, archbishops, than any other 
preparatory college in continental 
North America. Its most famous 
alumnus, Cardinal Gibbons, met 
Father Tabb in Richmond when 


Gibbons was bishop about 1875, and 
engaged him to copyread (and 
largely to rewrite) that most popu- 
lar of all Catholic books, The Faith 
of Our Fathers; the bishop then ar- 
ranged for his entry at the Balti- 
more seminary, ordained him in 
1884, and sent him to St. Charles’ 
College. 

When, in the early winter of ’84, 
the rumor spread among my fellow- 
collegians that a new “Prof” in 
English was coming for the next 
term, and that the new teacher was 
known as a “funny” man and a sort 
of poet, and that he was not a Sul- 
pician nor a Frenchman, as virtual- 
ly all of the St. Charles’ faculty 
were, a jubilant expectation was 
aroused in the members of my 
class, the Sixth Latiners, as we were 
called, because we had six years of 
Latin ahead of us—the full course. 
This class was distinguished as 
having the largest numbers and the 
smallest or youngest students ever 
known at St. Charles’. I happened to 
be the youngest and (especially) the 
smallest kid ever on the registration 
roll. My comparative invisibility 
was what perhaps prompted Tabb 
to adopt me, almost from the start, 
as his son, and he remained my 
“father” until his death in 1909. 

Tabb’s first assignments included 
the lower two English classes, and 
the elementary classes in English 
literature, and a class in the study 
of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. My 
vivid memories of him seem con- 
fined to the two subjects that fea- 
tured his work and that were my 
own specialties, English and litera- 
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ture. Poetry as such, in which 
(owing, as it was charged, to Tabb’s 
assistance) I happened'to lead my 
class, just as George Sterling led his 
two years later, was not taught by 
Tabb in my time but by Pére Vui- 
bert, a very remarkable scholar in 
poetics as well as history. He pub- 
lished several textbooks in history. 
He died at St. Patrick’s Seminary 
near San Francisco, at the age of 
eighty-six, having outlived by one 
year his perhaps most famous pu- 
pil, George Sterling. 

Tabb’s apparition at his premiére 
exceeded all anticipations of his 
“oddness.” He seemed excessively 


tall, because the Sulpicians (from 
France or French Canada), general- 
ly were strikingly short; he was un- 
canonically bald, while the French 
Profs had the usual Latin abun- 
dance of hair; he was marvelously 
skinny, while the Gallic priests in- 


clined to chubbiness or even Rabe- 
laisian embonpoint. But the new 
teacher’s brisk opening gave little 
time for studying his appearance; 
the salient thing immediately was 
his manner: no solemnity, no for- 
mality, no dreary calling of the roll. 
A brief announcement or two, a 
couple of questions of no seeming 
relevance and addressed as it were 
indiscriminately to anyone who ap- 
peared to be interested in the query, 
and then a rapid fire of casual 
quips, provocative interrogations, 
aphoristic yarns, and olla-podrida. 
Occasionally in his “conference,” 
he would suddenly inquire of some 
boy what his name was, — “No,” 
said Tabb, “not your full dress or 
war paint name, but your everyday 
name, if you’ve been christened 
yet.” 

The regular recitation was made 
as short and snappy as possible— 
time must be saved for entertain- 
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ment. It soon dawned upon even 
the most bovine among the stolidi- 
ties that Tabb was aiming at mix- 
ing the utile and the dulce in order 
to keep attention and to relieve ten- 
sion. His theory was that the boy 
who couldn’t be amused couldn’t be 
taught; he was a practical Platonist 
in that he really believed that edu- 
cation should be a kind of amuse- 
ment. Another peculiarity of his 
soon developed; he was very keen 
to find out what boys were the most 
original or humorous or individual. 
Once he had a line on what a boy’s 
popular “point” might be, he played 
up to it. When he had gauged a 
student’s entertainment capacity, he 
was always seeking some means, 
not too obvious, of getting him to 
do his stuff. Boys who scarcely 
suspected their gifts, soon blos- 
somed out as attractions or per- 
formers; they could do something. 

The fifty minutes of Tabb’s reci- 
tation, with about ten minutes of 
reciting and forty minutes of “va- 
riety,” were wondrously brief in 
duration, and as the boys filed out 
of the classroom for the usual five- 
minute intermission, the new pro- 
fessor was acclaimed as “darned 
easy” or “all right” or a “real fel- 
low.” The “men” of the class, the 
“heavies,” were not so enthusias- 
tic; to them the tradition of the 
solemn and the serious was pretty 
sacred; but the “boys” of the Sixth 
Latin were jubilant: they had at 
least one Prof who was short on 
discipline and long on “a good 
time.” The most curious thing 
about this class was that its thirty- 
three students ranged in years from 
thirteen to more than twice that; 
and a teacher, consequently, had to 
handle both children and men at 
the same time. Tabb did it so suc- 
cessfully that the wit of our class, 
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Larry McGuinness (of New Haven) 
used to say: “In the bright lexicon 
of Tabb, don’t look for Tedium.” 

‘ When Poe wrote in his “Letter 
to B—,” “The end of instruction 
should be happiness; and happiness 
is another name for pleasure; and 
therefore the end of instruction 
should be pleasure,” he said exactly 
what Tabb practiced. The Sul- 
picians, however, would have in- 
clined to retort to Poe: “Yes, bien 
entendu; rightly understand ‘end’ 
as the termination; for where pleas- 
ure begins, instruction (but an- 
other name for discipline) ends.” 
Of course the seeming harshness of 
the Sulpician ideal was softened a 
good deal in actual practice, al- 
though by no means as much as the 
Jesuits’ methods of study and tui- 
tion. Tabb undoubtedly favored 


the Jesuit ideal rather than the Sul- 
pician; hence, like most popular 


teachers, he was regarded by many 
as being lax in discipline; the 
graver members of the reverend fac- 
ulty thought that his suaviter was 
too suave, and his fortiter perhaps 
not quite forte enough. In any 
event he got better results in his 
classes than the extreme martinets 
got in their “penitentiaries.” 

To point out one of Tabb’s de- 
partures from the norm: In the 
typical Sulpician classroom when 
the recitation began, the boys closed 
their books and the teacher opened 
his. Tabb reversed the process; the 
teacher closed his book and the boys 
opened theirs, if they so desired. 
If a student could get by with hasty 
glances at his open book, Tabb gave 
him credit for his gumption or his 
luck; but if the luckless looker got 
caught relying too heavily on his 
power to see or read, Tabb would 
set the unartful dodger away back. 
Like most of Tabb’s devices, this 
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one made for liveliness, finesse, ac- 
tion; and all of these things con- 
spired toward interest. Not only 
was he a born teacher of the stimu- 
lating type, but when he reached 
St. Charles’ he was already a vet- 
eran, owing to his experience at 
Racine Academy in Wisconsin as a 
teacher and to his long career as 
private tutor. That he was possibly, 
if not probably, the most capable 
teacher of fundamental English 
that this country has ever produced, 
has been my settled conviction ever 
since I became a teacher of English 
myself in a western high school 
thirty-four years ago. His knowl- 
edge of practical English was per- 
fect, and his love for language was 
instinctive and profound. In pro- 
portion to its limited size, his Bone 
Rules of English Grammar is by far 
the best textbook ever issued for the 
average weak student. This little 
book grew out of Tabb’s tendency 
to joke about his “boniness,” espe- 
cially his long, lean hands. He re- 
duced English grammar to its skele- 
ton, and he used his bony hands to 
dramatize the skeletal structure of 
English. His finger lessons, he 
could have truthfully stated, were 
grammatic, diagrammatic, epigram- 
matic, and dramatic. 

“Dramatic” recalls an experience 
with Tabb in our Shakespeare class. 
He offered a prize of $25 to the stu- 
dent who could at the end of the 
term recite the largest number of 
lines from the play we were study- 
ing, Julius Caesar. So serious was 
our application to the Bard’s lingo 
that all our favorite sports on the 
playground took on a new form of 
slang; it was fledged with plumes 
from the play; but not a single stu- 
dent dared offer himself at the close 
of the term to contest for the prize, 
as everyone of the leaders presumed 
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that some other fellow knew the 
whole play by heart. No one ever 
found out who knew the most lines; 
but when, five years later, our class 
had to select'a class play, we in- 
stinctively chose Julius Caesar, and 
in its production the job of the 
wing-prompter was a sinecure: we 
all knew it all. 

Despite his popularity as a teach- 
er, Tabb was not among the favor- 
ite professors at St. Charles’. With 
the main body of the students, espe- 
cially the “men” of the “large divi- 
sion,” he had virtually no contacts. 
He played no games, he was inter- 
ested in no sports: “I am not game- 
some. I do lack some part of that 
quick spirit,” he would say, in the 
phrases of Brutus. His student in- 
timates were few, and not, as a rule, 
representative of the outstanding 
popular fellows. Moreover his ac- 
tivity as a broad satirist of men and 
manners (what we might call to- 
day, morons and mores), tended to 
narrow the circle of his friends and 
to keep many of his associates at a 
safe distance from the ken of his 
critical humor—during his earlier 
period. After he became a literary 
lion in the middle 90s when the 
réclame of his success as a poet was 
raging, his popularity took on the 
aura of fame and fortune; and the 
man who had so long been queer 
and odd now of course became a 
“remarkable character.” But even 
then he avoided and evaded “peo- 
ple.” I have a letter from him in 
which he tells of falling out with 
his ancient friend, Col. Richard 
Malcolm Johnston, because Tabb 
firmly refused to let the Georgia au- 
thor bring another author, “Walter 
Lecky,” to visit the poet at college. 

It was Tabb’s inveterate habit to 
escape from the college at all free 
periods, holidays, blow-outs, or 
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what-nots. “No panjandrumming,” 
he would say, “can be canonical 
save in my absence”: and at every 
sussitia his aim, as he said, was to 
be among the missing rather than 
the messing. Crowds he abhorred 
pathologically, and platoons of 
strangers filled him with “fantastic 
terrors” not “never felt before,” but 
too often experienced. He loved to 
be heard rather than to be seen or 
stared at; and the single word 
“visitors” evoked spirits from the 
vasty deep of his shyness to over- 
whelm him. His antipathy to 
strangers, though partly induced by 
his too intense consciousness of his 
obvious unhandsomeness, was also 
his way of increasing his chances 
to indulge his favorite passion, love 
of solitary long walks and medita- 
tive daydreaming. In the jargon of 
today, he was an extreme introvert. 

Nevertheless, to prove that his 
shyness was partly affected or 
wholly purposive, many of his more 
intimate friends in Baltimore or 
Richmond will recall how when 
moved by the spirit of time or place, 
he would transform himself into 
the perfect clown for a roomful of 
friends, and exhibit so complete an 
abandon and comic genius as to 
suggest that he must be a “profes- 
sional.” His favorite “fun,” when a 
piano was available, consisted of a 
marvelous lampoon of heavy, very 
heavy grand opera. In this he re- 
produced the diva, the tenors (lyric 
and robusto), the comics, the con- 
ductors, orchestra, etc.—especially 
the “uproar,” and Oh, how he could 
pound a piano! It happened that 
he had trained during long years 
for a career as a pianist, but he had 
to forego the career because he be- 
gan his training too late—his fin- 
gers were not elastic enough for the 
supreme virtuoso, so his maestro 
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told him. Convulsing as his score 
was in his grand opera, his libretto 
was even more so, consisting as it 
did of the most polyglot mixture 
conceivable, ranging from the Greek 
of the famous cicada song down to 
a primitive coon cakewalk. As a 
piece of improvised burlesque, it 
was consummate. 

Despite his long years of “hiding 
out” and secret éloignement, Tabb 
had gained at his college in the 
mid ’90s so great a repute as wit 
and raconteur, and especially as a 
scourge of pruriency and an expo- 
nent of Swiftian coarseness of dic- 
tion, that his poetry reputation 
seems a secondary matter; and yet, 
because his poems are permanently 
in print while his ephemeral wit 
and humor and horseplay have 
“labunted” like the years of Pos- 
tume! Postume! it is very much 
easier to evoke his shade as a poet 
than it is to revive his memory as 
the greater genius he was in his 
character of Yorick, the fellow of 
infinite wit. What was a good coup 
d’esprit in the drab ’80s, is hope- 
lessly dated in the era of Bally- 
hooey. Some of Tabb’s best witti- 
cisms have been attributed to 
Wilde, or Mark Twain, or even Ber- 
nard Shaw. Gene Field and Bill 
Nye echoed some of his jibes, or did 
Tabb “remember his jokes” as 
Whistler charged Oscar W. with 
doing? Father Crowley’s terrible 
retakes of Tabb’s puns (as revived 
in Crowley’s little volume, Songs, 
Sonnets and Essays, 1912) is ade- 
quate warning against trespassing 
on those premises. “Abandon wit, 
all ye that enter HERE,” might be in- 
-scribed on that gate to the ex- 
humed ex-humor of the topical pun 
of the prehistoric ’80s. 

The only respectable repository 
of Tabb’s levity and mirth is found 
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in his little volume of Quips and 
Quiddits; and this selection (by no 
means adequate to his ability as hu- 
morist) was withheld from publica- 
tion by Copeland & Day (Boston) 
for twelve years for fear that its 
untimely disclosure might harm 
the poet’s serious reputation. His 
cleverest things were too local to 
stand transplantation; others are 
too Rabelaisian for general use; 
while still others, among his su- 
preme jeuz, were bilingual or even 
trilingual. His mastery of Latin 
and Greek was extraordinary for a 
man whose college career was so 
limited. Father Crowley accounts 
for Tabb’s linguistic feats by stat- 
ing that the poet was a graduate at 
seventeen from the University of 
Virginia; but the Register of the 
university informs me that Tabb 
was never a student there. 

I recall that Tabb sold his jokes 
on St. Jacob’s Oil, primitive bi- 
cycles, Negro theology, and the like 
popular ephemerals, with much 
more ease than he marketed his 
serious wares,— perhaps because 
the humorous verses generally ap- 
peared anonymously and did not 
bear the handicap of being the 
signed work of a priest and an un- 
reconstructed Southern rebel, a 
double handicap in the ’80s. In a 
humorous letter to an assistant edi- 
tor of Scribner’s in which, as late 
as about 1896, Tabb protested thal 
he would never take to the wheel 
(“Like Tithonus,” he wrote, “I 
claim that no cycle shall ever end 
me’’), he forecast a future in which 
he would be found to be the “last 
rebel and pedestrian.” 

When Tabb learned that his Eng- 
lish publisher John Lane was also 
publishing the poems of Lord de 
Tabley, he dashed off the following 
versified quip: 
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“The latest news about the MEWS— 
Lord Tabley and John Tabb B. 
Lift up their strain in the selfsame 

Lane. 
Alas! but that’s 
The way with cats.” 


In the famous sale of Clarence 
Stedman’s collection of modern 
poetry in 1911, two years after 
Tabb’s death, his poems and De 
Tabley’s volume were sold in im- 
mediately consecutive numbers. 

A biographer of Tabb says of 
him that “he was an extremist in 
only two things: his devotion to the 
“Lost Cause,” and his love for the 
memory of Edgar Allan Poe.” Well, 
his devotion to the Lost Cause was 
common enough among his contem- 
porary Virginia planters. His de- 
votion to Poe’s memory was, in- 
deed, a consuming passion with 
Tabb. He remembered with bitter- 
ness the days of the ’60s and ’70s 
when Poe’s star was in cold eclipse. 
Probably Tabb’s earliest verses 
were appeals for Poe recognition; 
“Nor did he wait,” to quote a line 
or two from another “rebel” and 
poet, Richard Realf, till Poe’s name 
“had become a popular shibboleth 
on courtier’s lips.” Tabb’s first 
years in Richmond, his earliest 
days in Baltimore, his antipathy to 
the Boston of the Frogpondians, 
were all associated with Poe. 

He loved to take me to every ac- 
cessible spot linked in any way with 
the life or fame of the poet in Balti- 
more (the tomb, the hospital, and 
the home, in her old age, of Mrs. 
Clemm), or in Richmond (the Allan 
house, or the studio of the sculptor 
Valentine, or various homes or 
places of Poe interest), with the re- 
sult that I am fully as “insane” on 
the subject of Poe as Tabb was. 
You could pour your opprobrium 
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on the Pope, and Tabb could even- 
tually forgive you; you could lam- 
poon Holy Mother Church and 
sooner or later obtain his reluctant 
absolution; but if you attacked the 
memory of Poe, Tabb’s malediction 
would pursue you forever. When 
the poet, George E. Woodberry, was 
publishing his studies on the life of 
Poe, Tabb found them too critical 
or too cool, and the unlucky biogra- 
pher was always thereafter ma- 
ligned as “Wouldbury” Poe. Again, 
although Tabb admired Andrew 
Lang extravagantly, he never for- 
gave the versatile Andrew for fail- 
ing to praise Poe highly enough in 
his Letters to Dead Authors. Be- 
cause Jeannette Gilder, in her clever 
magazine, The Critic (New York), 
disparaged Poe, Tabb disliked her 
cordially thereafter, and lampooned 
her in his verses beginning: 


“The brother and the sister Gilder 
Praised Miss Thomas ’til they 
killed her.” 


Miss Thomas is the poet Edith M. 
Thomas, whom Tabb profoundly 
admired, but whose genius he be- 
gan to mistrust when the two Gilder 
editors took to apotheosizing her. 
Tabb never dreamed that the time 
would come when he would be a far 
better known poet than Edith 
Thomas! 

One day in the mid ’80s I noticed 
that Tabb was peculiarly radiant: 
one might almost hear him purr 
with inward contentment or joy. 
Yes, it was a day he marked with a 
white stone. He had read in the 
morning “Sunpaper” that the Lau- 
reate Alfred Lord Tennyson, an 
idol of his (as likewise, later, of his 
pupil George Sterling’s), had stated 
in an interview that he did not ex- 
pect to visit America, but that if he 
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ever did find himself on American 
soil, there was truly one spot he 
wished to visit—the tomb of Poe in 
Baltimore: wherefore Tabb made 
mental whoopee (but not by that 
name, yet) in all his classes for 
some time. 

Space will permit of only a brief 
mention of just one of the several 
aspects of Tabb as a poet,—his al- 
most universal unpopularity in the 
first fourteen years of his practice 
as a professional poet, with Ameri- 
can editors. It is conservative to 
say that he was the most rejected 
of all the competent authors in 
American literature. During the 
period from his first appearance in 
an important magazine, Harper’s 
in 1877, until his general accept- 
ance in 1891, he had, to my knowl- 
edge, at least a hundred rejections. 
As typical of how his poems, brief 
as they always were, and exquisite- 
ly finished as virtually every critic 
now admits or asserts, were regard- 
ed by the great triumviri of that pe- 
riod, The Century, Harper’s, Scrib- 
ner’s (magazines at whose doors 
Tabb knocked almost in vain for 
thirteen years), read this letter of 
rejection from the poet-editor of 
The Century, Richard W. Gilder, 
brother of the editor of The New 
York Critic, mentioned above: 


“Marion, Mass., 
“14 July: 1890. 
“My dear Mrs. Lanier: 

“IT have taken too long to ponder 
on Mr. Tabb’s poem (and mean- 
time have been ill). .I do not feel 
it is the thing for The Century; but 
it interests me. The phrase is often 
very penetrating and imaginative. 
For myself, I am rather poor at 
riddles (although I am accused of 
making them much more than I 
intend or desire). 
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“I am pleased with your sending 
me the poem, and with your letter 
accompanying it. By the way, Mrs. 
Gilman’s sister [Mrs. Yardley] be- 
ing here, Mrs. Gilman has been 
spending Sunday and in hopes for 
the President to spend at least the 
evening. 

“Very sincerely your friend, 
(Signed) “R. W. Gilder.” 


The President mentioned was Presi- 
dent Gilman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

But while the poet was being so 
universally turned down by Ameri- 
can editors who, like Gilder, were 
‘rather poor at riddles,” the British 
editors were both more understand- 
ing and appreciative, and some of 
his best verses appeared overseas 
after their inevitable American re- 
jection. As indicative of the Eng- 
lish attitude toward Tabb, I present 
the following letter: 


“47 Palace Court, London, W. 
“9 Feb. °95. 
“My dear Mr. Day, 

“You may be sure it was a won- 
derful pleasure to see your hand, 
and to have your delightful pres- 
ents. As for Fr. Tabb, I know a 
great number of his poems by 
heart: and I admire him more than 
I can easily say. All in this house 
and our circle, to whom we have 
shown or read them (LeGallienne, 
William Watson, Winifrid Lucas 
and others) share my admiration: 
though I always think I have a little 
more capacity for appreciation than 
other people. Wordsworth says we 
live by admiration, and I literally 
do. I shall lose no opportunity of 
getting for Father Tabb’s poems the 
recognition that, in any case, is sure 
to come sooner or later. 

“Francis Thompson has been 
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staying with us for a couple of 
months, and left us yesterday on 
his return to the Monastery in 
Wales. I read Fr. Tabb—nearly all 
of it—to him several times over. Of 
course he thought it wonderfully 
fine. Indeed all agree that no such 
workmanship has come out of 
America yet. As for the sentiment, 
we Catholics are particularly grate- 
ful for it: the literary trash in 
which religion has heretofore been 
offered to us having made all of us 
sick to death. But I must not get 
on Father Tabb again, or I shall 
never end. 

“IT must get on Father Tabb again 
just to thank you once more for giv- 
ing us so great and permanent a 
pleasure. 

(Signed) “Wilfrid Meynell.” 


What Mr. Meynell and his wife, 
Alice, the great poet, together with 


the so-called Meynell circle, thought 
in 1895, is now a rather universal 
opinion among the critical readers 


of conventional verse. After the 
days of his first successful volume, 
Poems, 1894, reprinted eight times 
in five years, he had no difficulty in 
“making” Harper’s or any other 
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magazine. As an example of his 
style and of his mystical thought, 
the two things that balked the edi- 
tors for so many years, here is one 
of the latest published poems of his, 
written probably after he became 
blind. It appeared in the December, 
1907, issue of The Atlantic Month- 
ly, the first of the more important 
American magazines to publish his 
work regularly: 


AT THE MANGER 


“When first, her Christmas watch 
to keep, 
Came down the silent Angel, Sleep, 
With snowy sandals shod, 
Beholding what His mother’s 
hands 
Had wrought, with softer swad- 
dling-bands 
She swathed the Son of God. 


“Then, skilled in mysteries of 
Night, 
With tender visions of delight 
She wreathed His resting-place, 
Till, wakened by a warmer glow 
Than heaven itself had yet to 
show, 
He saw His mother’s face. 








THE SECRET OF ANTISEMITISM 


By JAMES TRAVIS 


OPULAR. discussions of Anti- 

semitism, so frequent in cur- 
rent periodicals, incline to excite 
the reader with examples rather 
than instruct him with causes. 
Written doubtless for an edifying 
purpose, these discussions frequent- 
ly have an effect that is scarcely 
intended; for, at bottom, they are 
apologias — defenses of the Jew. 
Thus their tendency is to present 
the Jew in a defensive attitude, and 
at the same time to blame the non- 
Jew for a variety of offenses, with 
the result that a true understand- 
ing of the sources of anti-Jewish 
sentiment is never attained; rather, 
because of inexact accusations and 


unwarranted praise, defenses of the 
Jew usually create hostility: the 
Jew and the non-Jew are uncon- 
sciously presented as antagonists, 
so that tension between them is in- 
creased, and feelings mutually ex- 


acerbated. A settlement of Anti- 
semitism by means of open discus- 
sion is unattainable so long as piti- 
able scenes are evoked merely to 
arouse pity, and so long as history 
is relied on merely for a source of 
incidents. The manifestations of 
Antisemitism cannot be wholly 
eradicated until their causes are un- 
derstood—and cured. 

It is in dealing with the causes 
that current discussions prove un- 
satisfactory. Single facets of the 
problem are offered as the whole 
of it. Commentators have in turn 
found the source of Antisemitism in 
economic competition, in religious 
bigotry, in biological difference, in 
“fate,” in “my teriousness,” etc. 


Commentators have sought a single 
cause, the same at all times and 
places, just as they have imputed 
to the Antisemite a single attitude, 
eternally fixed. The latest fashion 
in pro-Jewish polemics is to term 
the Jew “the symbol of democracy” 
and to classify all Antisemites as 
Fascists! Yet the Jew has been 
persecuted in “liberal” and “demo- 
cratic” countries as well as in Fas- 
cist dictatorships. The theory of 
a single cause and a single attitude 
lacks conviction—it does not cor- 
respond with the facts. 

Who has accounted for Anti- 
semitism in the abstract? Who has 


‘accounted for its outcropping even 


in individuals who are on genu- 
inely friendly terms with Jews? 
Antisemitism occurs among peoples 
and classes that are not economic 
competitors of Jews. It occurs 
among pagans as well as Christians, 
colored races as well as white, 
Semitic peoples as well as non- 
Semitic, “mysterious” Orientals as 
well as non-mysterious Occidentals. 
It occurs among people that have 
never known a Jew. Is Antisemi- 
tism therefore a cosmic phenome- 
non, independent of the personal 
factor? 

The Jew of the Antisemites is 
what psychologists would call a 
stereotype — a generalized mental 
concept that has no necessary rela- 
tion to reality save in the mind. In 
fact, the Jewish straw-man of the 
Antisemites is compounded from a 
number of generalizations, some or 
all of which may apply to the indi- 
vidual Jew and, indeed, to some in- 
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dividuals of any race. But the 
stereotype being the Jew, individual 
Jews who obviously and inescapably 
do not conform to the stereotype 
are hence regarded by Antisemites 
as “exceptions,” no matter how nu- 
merous they are. In illustration, 
the Jewish doctor who was Hitler’s 
family doctor during the dictator’s 
boyhood and youth has written that 
Hitler said of him: “If all Jews 
were like Dr. , there would be 
no Jewish problem.” 

The Jew of the Antisemites, like 
many another stereotype, is fabri- 
cated for convenience. Once a per- 
son comes to believe in the stereo- 
type, this person no longer needs 
to determine what Jews are really 
like, either statistically or individ- 
ually. He once and for all knows 
Jews, and forever after will have 
no need to perform the task of per- 
sonal investigation. But we are 


first of all interested in why any 
person should come to believe in the 


stereotype. If Antisemitism may 
be regarded as a psychological mal- 
ady, why do its victims acquire it? 
Is the source of the malady ex- 
clusively within the afflicted person, 
group, or class, or are there traits 
in the Jewish population that tend 
to bring about an attack of the 
disease in persons perhaps consti- 
tutionally susceptible? 

The Jew of the Antisemites is a 
Devil substitute. He is the incar- 
nate denial or negative of what the 
Antisemite conceives to be the hu- 
man ideal. Unless we are aware of 
the Antisemite’s ideal, we can hard- 
ly understand the fixity of his op- 
position to its negative incarnate; 
for his Jew plays Mephistopheles to 
his Faust. And the Antisemite’s 
ideal? 

It is no accident that a revival of 
intellectual Antisemitism followed 
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the rise of Romanticism. The Ro- 
mantic, the man of transcendant in- 
tuition, has no difficulty finding his 
ideal—it is himself sublimated or 
glorified; and since he has dis- 
missed the belief in a supernatural 
Devil, he is at odds to account for 
the failure of the world to regener- 
ate itself following his own Roman- 
tic self-revelation or self-proclama- 
tion, whether this occur in art or 
politics. The Romantic ego has 
displayed itself—yet nothing hap- 
pens. The secret soul of the macro- 
cosm—the race—has displayed it- 
self in the publicized soul of the 
microcosm—the man—and nothing 
changes very much. The Romantic 
would expand his personality in a 
burst of emotional dynamism so as 
to overwhelm the earth with his 
radiance; he would ride as knight 
errant to the rescue of oppressed 
nations, distressed maidens; he 
would raise woman to the pedestal 
of a madonna and yet would pos- 
sess woman as the quintessence of 
the feminine; he would establish 
the brotherhood of man by liberat- 
ing his nation from the tyranny of 
its rulers and then would liberate 
the earth by a conquest utilizing his 
nation; he would poetize on free- 
dom while raising his rack rents; 
he would wear a hair shirt, over his 
silk underwear. But instead of 
gaining glory on a proper scale, he 
must be content with one man’s 
portion; and he becomes conscious 
that an outsider is looking on at his 
performance, dispassionately, a lit- 
tle ironically. 

An outsider? Yes, the Jew really 
is an outsider, both historically and 
at present. It was not he that slew 
Fafnir, built the cathedrals, blew 
the Olivant, sought the Grail, fought 
the Crusades, enthroned the Ma- 
donna, forged feudalism, conceived 
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chivalry, became St. Francis, wrote 
Shakespeare, conquered nature, etc. 
To be sure, there was a book called 
the Bible, and a man named Paul. 
But the Scriptures, besides being 
divine and thus not really Jewish, 
had been interpreted, both in let- 
ter and in spirit. If one should in- 
sist, then the Jew had fallen, had 
lost his heritage. 

For better or worse, Jewish cul- 
ture is not Western, Faustian, 
Aryan culture —call it what you 
will. So long as the Jew is true to 
Jewish culture, he will not slay 
dragons but will develop his trade. 
So long as he is true, he will main- 
tain the identity of his religion and 
his race by establishing a Jewish 
family. He needs no national home 
—Zionism is sheer Romanticism— 
for he is part of a mystical body; 
and hence he will inevitably live in 
the community; the ghetto if you 
wish. He will not apostolize like 
an imperialist of the spirit; rather, 
he will reveal the Way and the Law. 
He will believe neither in Christ nor 
Mary—for he would then be Chris- 
tian; nor will he tilt at windmills. 

It is nonsense for Jewish apolo- 
gists to pretend that the Jew is not 
different, or only superficially so. 
His mental if not physical type is 
recognizable everywhere, even 
though he takes on a resemblance 
to the host-peoples, by biological 
law, as a sort of protective colora- 
tion. The Jewish shrug — talking 
with the body—is as notable in the 
mountains of Persia as in the sub- 
ways of Brooklyn and the Bronx. 
The Jewish swagger and the walk 
with out-turned feet is certainly a 
physico-cultural trait. 

It is nonsense also to pretend that 
the Jew worships the same God as 
the Christian. The Jew believes in 
one God, but not the Trinity. The 


‘the prayers and rites. 
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Christian does not believe as an ar- 
ticle of faith that the Jew is pecu- 
liarly the chosen one of God, nor 
do all people who believe in one God 
pray to the “God of Israel,” as does 
the Jew in his worship. The Chris- 
tian Church is open to all men at 
all times, but is the synagogue? In- 
deed, Jewish worship is not equal- 
ly a privilege even of Jewish women. 

It is false to say, as a New Deal 
propagandist (seeking votes?) re- 
cently has written, that the Jew is 
the “symbol of democracy.” The 
Jewish religion is exclusivistic—it 
tends to identify religion with blood 
race. Tribal conceptions are more 
prominent than _ philosophical, in 
Jewish so- 
cial life ‘is also exclusivistic, with 
its emphasis on marrying in (even 
at the cost of racial degeneration), 
in order to keep the money in the 
family, etc. It is notorious that a 
Jewish girl is disgraced in the eyes 
of the orthodox if she marries a 
Gentile. These sexual taboos be- 
come grotesque when Jewish girls 
of free morals make a point of dis- 
criminating part-Jews from Gen- 
tiles. And what of the Jewish 
woman who loathes the idea of 
treatment by a non-Jewish doctor? 
All this is scarcely in the best demo- 
cratic tradition. 

Tribalism is not dead in Jewish 
economic life. The Jewish domina- 
tion of certain industries and types 
of business is a fact. Even the Jew- 
ish consumer passes by the Gentile 
merchant in order to throw his 
trade to the Jew, despite inconven- 
iences. Jewish “co-operation” is of 
course explained as a necessary de- 
fensive measure. 

Psychologically, the Jew is the 
victim of his history. He is torn 
between the superiority ideas of his 
faith and the inferiority ideas he 
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absorbs from Antisemites. This 
conflict accounts at bottom for his 
unique blend of arrogance and hu- 
mility, and for the seemingly un- 
predictable shifts in mood that 
often afflict Jews in mixed society, 
where the manifestation of the in- 
ner conflict may be interpreted as 
Jewish rudeness or ill breeding. 
Very few Jews can reconcile their 
superiority and inferiority feelings. 
Add to this the tremendous and per- 
haps fantastic sense of guilt that 
obsesses many Jews over the cruci- 
fixion of Christ. A gnawing and 
horrible doubt assails many of 
them when they see worshiped as 
God the prophet whom they cruci- 
fied, the prophet (Messias?) whose 
words alone stand between them 
and extinction. And the Jewish 
conception of blood guilt com- 
pounds the horror. But all this 
twisted psychology separates the 


Jew still more acutely from Chris- 


tian host-peoples. The Jew is “dif- 
ferent,” truly; and his denying it 
merely inflames the Antisemite. 

Even when the Jew takes to mod- 
ern liberalism, he cannot escape his 
spiritual impasse; for he is fatally 
susceptible to the allure of Com- 
munism on the one hand, and of 
anticlericalism on the other. Both 
isms are, psychologically, revenge 
stereotypes for the Jew: the system- 
atized delusion of Communism es- 
pecially leads to the destruction of 
the historical society of the host- 
peoples, the society which constricts 
him, as he feels (for he too is frus- 
trated). He accuses Christianity of 
Fascism, and medieval Catholicism 
of the ghetto. What a perversion! 
Yet the high-placed New Dealer in- 
dulges it in print. 

Liberty was born when Chris- 
tianity proclaimed the inviolability 
of every human soul. The ghetto 
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was born even before the ultimate 
Dispersion, since Jewish emigrants 
throughout the Mediterranean world 
found it preferable to live in self- 
contained communities. Nor were 
the Jews unique in this respect 
down through the ages. The Ar- 
menians and Syrians, among others, 
had extensive ghettos in the me- 
dieval cities. The Jews, indeed, 
had privileges denied Christians 
during the Middle Ages, notably the 
practice of usury. Yet nothing is 
more common in pro-Jewish ap- 
peals to history than false accusa- 
tions against the Chureh. These 
are no doubt made in ignorance; 
still, being false, they worsen feel- 
ing. 

And what of the liberal gone 
Zionist? He talks of living space 
in Palestine, like a regular Fascist, 
and will “make it as pleasant as 
possible for the Arabs [over 80 per 
cent of the population] to leave 
as speedily as possible.” This is 
Hitlerism in kid gloves. And Hit- 
lerism? The Germans are a chosen 
people, the German god is accessi- 
ble only to the racially pure, the 
German must marry racially, the 
German must have living space 
(Promised Land?). In a sense, 
Hitlerism is a Germanic Judaism 
gone berserk—it is literally Mosaic 
in its treatment of the conquered. 

I have stressed certain realities 
of Jewish life and culture, because 
there can be no solution of Anti- 
semitism without complete honesty 
on the part of all. I have shown, 
by stressing Jewish “differences,” 
why it is relatively easy for the 
Antisemite to authenticate his stere- 
otype with details from Jewish life. 
I have indicated the aspects of Jew- 
ish culture which make it easy for 
Gentiles in general to form an un- 
pleasant picture of the Jew. The 
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Jew being commercial and non- 
chivalrous and tribally exclusivistic, 
while at the same time demanding 
the full privileges of citizenship 
among people who believe in chival- 
ric and democratic ideals (however 
little they practice them), it is easy 
to form the impression that the Jew 
wishes to use his citizenship. Hence 
arises the concept of the sly Jew, 
the Jewish plot, the Jewish interna- 
tional, etc. 

The American Jew, it must be re- 
membered, does not live in full har- 
mony with Jewish culture any more 
than with American—and the same 
can be said of the cultural situation 
of the Jew in any West European 
country. The American Jew is 


more American than Jewish; the 
German Jew, more German than 
Jewish. First came the neglect of 
the Sabbath, for business reasons. 
Then the adoption of Gentile names, 


for business and social reasons. 
Sexual and food taboos next began 
to crumble. How many Jews, now- 
adays, take meat and milk from 
separate dishes at separate times 
with separate utensils, all cleaned 
with separate cloths and stored in 
separate places? The pork-eating 
Jew is no novelty. The noonday 
lunch is not likely to be kosher. 
The religious observances are neg- 
lected. Only the greatest holidays 
receive more than lip service. Civil 
marriage is common. The demands 
of a commercial and social envir- 
onment that does not accommodate 
itself to traditional Judaism have 
proved overpowering. Even the He- 
brew School is becoming a memory. 
Religiously, the Jew is but a shadow 
of himself. Socially, he has more 
than half-way left the ghetto. His 
cultural ideals, so far as they are 
peculiarly Jewish, tend to be di- 
vorced from the realities of his 
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daily life. Yet he is just enough 
Jewish to retain a certain sense of 
identity, and to give a certain al- 
legiance. For the most part, his 
Jewishness is becoming increasing- 
ly dormant, unless it be revivified 
by Antisemitism. 

With tragic irony, Antisemitism 
has increased as Jewish culture has 
diminished in significance. This 
has been possible precisely because, 
as I have shown, Antisemitism 
exists without regard to the actual 
Jew, past or present. Its basis is 
the psychological and social frus- 
tration of the host-peoples. As a 
sporadic phenomenon of the mod- 
ern mind, its virulency is largely 
attributable to the extent to which 
Jewish cultural traits are capable of 
being elaborated into a foil or Devil 
substitute as against the gods of 
Romanticism or Faustianism—both 
nationalistic and primitivistic. 

At the outset, I advanced the re- 
lationship between Romantic frus- 
tration and Antisemitism. Nowhere 
is this relationship more evident, in 
respectable literature, than in the 
fulminations of certain late Ro- 
mantic artists, writers, and philoso- 
phers—Wagner is perhaps the most 
notable example. The process by 
which Jewish traits are elaborated 
into the Jew of the Antisemites, 
both in this literature and else- 
where, reveals that the Antisemitic 
stereotype is the product of schizoid 
tendencies — pathological suspi- 
ciousness verging on a persecution 
complex. But the composition of 
this schizoid stereotype reveals, 
through the nature of its elements, 
that modern Western Antisemitism 
rests on a unique basis—Faustian 
frustration. Both Oriental and Rus- 
sian Antisemitism are phenomena 
otherwise constituted. To cap it 
all, compounding the venom of 
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Western Antisemitism is an exteri- 
orized masochism. The Romantic 
Antisemite, in hating the Jew, is 
objectifying his hatred of himself! 

Subconsciously, the frustrated 
Romantic—and he may be almost 
any little man — knows where the 
fault chiefly lies; however, his van- 
ity cannot permit him to recognize 
his inadequacies consciously. The 
pedestrian considerations of money, 
.security, self-indulgence, non-chiv- 
alrous urges, etc., which it is easy 
for him to see ruling the Jew, he is 
unwilling to admit as a chief cause 
of his own relative mediocrity. The 
Jew thus easily becomes a Devil 
substitute; that is, an objectifica- 
tion of self-hatred. 

Do we now begin to see why the 
Romantic Antisemite regards the 
Jew as “a hopeless case”? In for- 
mer times, even Antisemites sought 
to convert the Jew. But the typical 
modern Antisemite is impelled by 
the terms of his malady to destroy 
the Jew as he would destroy his 
own lesser nature, but without rec- 
ognizing what he is really doing to 
his better nature. 

The Jewish apologist cannot 
meet this situation with reasoned 
expositions, protestations of amity, 
a united front, and the like. The 
Jewish apologist, in fact, cannot or 
will not see Antisemitism as other 
than a movement of religious per- 
secution. The truth is, religion in 
itself has very little to do with Anti- 
semitism. Your typical Antisemite 
knows and cares little about Jewish 
religious beliefs. So far as he does, 
he uses his knowledge chiefly as 
a convenient peg for more deep- 
seated prejudices. The Antisemite’s 
basic case and essential phobia 
originates in and rests on psycho- 
logical and cultural grounds. So 
long as the Jew remains socially 
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and psychologically “different,” in 
the fashion I have sketched above, 
he will be peculiarly eligible as the 
Mephistopheles to the modern frus- 
trated Faustian. Not that the Jew 
is the “cause” of Antisemitism; 
rather, this phobia reflects the in- 
ternal disbalance of its victims. 

Nor is this to propose that all 
Antisemitism is purely the expres- 
sion of a frustrated ego, apart from 
the social milieu. The ego frustra- 
tion may arise in an economic set- 
ting, and it often does, whether the 
ego is that of a domestic servant or 
of a professional man. Organized 
Antisemitism is something else. 
Here, as with other subversive 
movements, a nucleus of mercenary 
individuals is often the controlling 
element; and their purpose may be 
economic or political or both, Thus, 
Nazi Antisemitism represents a ca- 
nalization and utilization of spor- 
adic and popular Antisemitism in- 
cidentally for profit but essentially 
for a political end — unification 
through common hatred and com- 
mon blood guilt. 

To be sure, once Antisemitic ten- 
dencies become subject to political 
manipulation, the psychological 
basis becomes of less immediate 
moment. The curative problem 
posed by political Antisemitism is 
primarily one of breaking up the 
nuclei of infection and contamina- 
tion. This may become a police 
and even a military problem. How- 
ever, such a breaking up would be 
in itself merely a first step toward 
mental and spiritual health. The 
eradication of the psychological and 
social motivations of Antisemitism 
is a three-point problem in mass 
psychiatry, involving analysis, edu- 
cation, and the cultivation of sound 
habits of thought, feeling, and con- 
duct. First, for the cure of Anti- 
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semitism, a full-scale yet tactful 
popularization of the true nature of 
Antisemitism is essential, so that 
the Antisemite can see himself. 
Second, a program of education is 
required, so that the Antisemite can 
see the Jew, and as a product of his- 
torical and psychological forces over 
which the individual Jew has little 
direct control. The third necessity 
is a mutual effort by Jews and non- 
Jews for higher standards of 
thought, feeling, and conduct on the 
part of all—not a glorified forum or 
convention scheme, but a continu- 
ous and positive program that will 
reach the grass roots, more by 
example than exhortation—a pro- 
gram that will break down the eco- 
nomic and social barriers erected by 
both Jew and non-Jew, and thus 
free the full potentialities of both 
for mutual aid and service. In such 
a program, the Jew could partici- 


pate with especial effectiveness by 
attending critically to those aspects 
of Jewish life and culture that fur- 
nish easy fuel to the Antisemite. 
But in any event, the cure of Anti- 
semitism will prove neither simple 
nor quick, if reliance is placed on 


human forces alone. (A true habit 
of prayer could do wonders for the 
Antisemite; yet, how to bring him 
to prayer?) 

Looking down the road, there are 
three courses Jewry can take 
toward Antisemitism: fight, flight, 
assimilation. For practical pur- 
poses, assimilation means self-ex- 
tinction and flight means Zionism. 
Neither of these will work without 
Gentile co-operation. Further, to 
fight in the physical sense would in- 
volve another form of self-extinc- 
tion. A struggle is possible on the 
intellectual plane alone and here, 
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too, only with Gentile co-operation. 
The prospects? A limited success, 
but only if Jewry can establish a 
united front with Christendom 
against Antisemitism, and not in 
order to obscure Jewish “difference” 
but to help overcome phobias. Iron- 
ically, such united effort would it- 
self lead to a measure of uncon- 
scious assimilation. 

Viewing the situation primarily 
from a national point of view, the 
ideal solution of the Jewish prob- 
lem would seem to be not only an 
eradication of Antisemitism but a 
total assimilation of the Jew. The 
free and full exercise of Jewish tal- 


-ents in co-operation with other ele- 


ments of the nation would appear, 
on the surface, to promise the great- 
est overall social benefits. Full 
assimilation would not necessarily 
involve loss of the abiding values of 
the Jewish heritage: it would, on 
the contrary, involve full accept- 
ance of them by all, though it would 
also involve surrender of any claim 
by Jews to be the exclusive or su- 
perior vehicle of whatever Jewish 
values merit a place in a truly dem- 
ocratic society. Whether the Jew- 
ish religion in its traditional form, 
weakened already by modernizing 
tendencies, could survive such total 
assimilation seems doubtful. 

Meanwhile, as the Jew pauses at 
the threshold, he will be deliberat- 
ing whether assimilation and par- 
ticularly Christianity mean merely 
extinction or also rebirth, merely 
defeat or also fulfillment. While 
the Jew pauses, let Christians ex- 
tend the hand of brotherhood, not 
the fist of Cain. And if the Jew 
chooses to remain at the thresh- 
old, let no Christian drive him 
from it. 
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By Davin GoLpsTEIN, LL.D. 


HOUGH much has been written 

about Antisemitism I have yet 
to see an evaluation of it that probes 
more deeply into the quality of 
this touchy and embittering topic 
than is embodied in the few pages 
Mr. James Travis has written about 
“The Secret of Antisemitism.” Yet 
it seems to fall short at points when 
dealing with the Jew rather than 
the Antisemite. 

To understand the subject prop- 
erly, one must hold in view the fact 
that Antisemitism is not anti-Juda- 
ism, or as Mr. Travis puts it, “a 
movement of religious persecution,” 
though some of the religious prac- 
tices of the Orthodox Jew have add- 
ed fuel to the intense hostility that 
rankles in the heart of the Anti- 
semite, and others. While the 
source of “intellectual Antisemit- 
ism” may be “in Romanticism,” its 
origin as a term, and as an organ- 
ized movement against Jews dates 
back to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Its literary father was 
Wilhelm Marr, the German atheist, 
who wrote The Victory of Judaism 
over Germanism. Yet hostility 
toward Jews, like the ghetto which 
they themselves originated, dates 
back to the centuries before the 
Christian era, when it was based 
upon opposition to the religion of 
the Jews rather than their charac- 
isties. ... 

That “the Jew is an outsider both 
historically and at present,” no one 
doubts. In the ages long gone by, 
this was largely on account of his 

1 Eprrontat Note: Due to limitations of 
space, it is impossible to publish Dr. Gold- 
stein’s comment on Mr. Travis’s article in its 


entirety; the following paragraphs present the 
Salient points of his critique. 


religion; while at present it is for 
many of the reasons Mr. Travis has 
named. Yet many of his Scriptural 
assumptions cause a reaction. For 
instance, the Orthodox Jew points 
to the Old Testament as if he were 
still divinely carrying on to the days 
of the Messias to come; while all 
the Rabbis quote holy moral senti- 
ments therein, but very rarely those 
sacerdotal principles that prove 
non-priestly, present-day Judaism 
not to be the doctrinal Judaism of 
their fathers of old in Israel... . 
Mr. Travis passes from Antisemi- 
tism to religion when he deals with 
the Jewish God. While in agree- 
ment with what I think he has in 
mind, it seems theologically incor- 
rect to declare that “it is nonsense 
for the Jew to pretend to worship 
the same God as the Christian,” at 
least when referring to the Ortho- 
dox Jew, who belongs to the major 
division of synagogued Jewry. That 
the Jewish concept of God is cir- 
cumscribed by its emphasis upon 
fear rather than love of God, can- 
not be reasonably questioned. The 
God of Judaism is the same God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob that the 
Christian worships, though prayed 
to in a different way than the Chris- 
tian, or rather than does the be- 
liever in the Holy Trinity. The 
Jewish concept of God is stressed 
as the God of Israel; whereas the 
Christian concept of God causes 
Him to be stressed as the God of all 
nations. Judaism knows God as the 
King of the Universe, but not as the 
loving Father Whose Son took on a 
human nature in order to make 
atonement for sin; in order to bring 
to full fruition those potential prin- 
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ciples that God planted in the Juda- 
ism of old; in order to universalize 
Israel. 

The Jews of the Diaspora “have 
gone away backwards,” to use an 
Isaiahian phrase, due to their re- 
jection of this Son, their Messianic 
Lord. Hence Jews know not God 
the Son as “The Way to the Fa- 
ther”; they know not God as “The 
Truth” Who gave man an infallible 
Teaching Body to enlighten and 
guide their minds; they know not 
God as “The Life” that would spir- 
itualize their wills, supernaturalize 
their emotions, and cure the afflic- 
tions they suffer, through their 


incorporation into His Mystical 
Body. 

As for the crucifixion, I wish it 
were possible to say with Mr. Travis 
that there is a “sense of guilt ob- 
sessing many Jews over it.” If such 


a qualm were to gnaw their souls, 
however “fantastic” it might be, it 
would mark the beginning of a 
greater number of graduations from 
the Synagogue to the Church than 
we are witnessing today. I have 
failed to see any warrant for such 
a declaration. Modern Jews, sus- 
tained in their misunderstanding by 
modernistic ministers, stress the 
unhistoric claim that the Romans 
were the perpetrators of the crime, 
never for a moment realizing that 
it was deicide. And as far as the 
Orthodox Jews are concerned, their 
Talmud makes no attempt to shift 
the blame, holding the punishment 
to have been deserved, which is the 
logical attitude to take if He was 
not what He claimed to be: their 
Messianic Lord. ... 

If I had anything to do with shap- 
ing the educational program of 
which Mr. Travis speaks, the work 
would endeavor to bring the Jew to 
a realization that the affliction he 
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has suffered from the days whey 
the Israelites set up the Golden 
Calf until Pompey the Great dese- 
crated the Jewish Sanctum Sanc- 
torum in Jerusalem, has been the 
history of punishment for sin; and 
the affliction the Jew has suffered 
throughout the Christian ages, from 
the days of Titus until the advent 
of Hitler to power, may be traced to 
the sin of sins, the rejection and 
crucifixion of his Messias, not 
only nineteen hundred years ago, 
but morally today, by refusal to 
come into His outstretched arms. 
So long as that is not done, I feel 
assured that Antisemitism will 
thrive on its “stereotype.” ... 

I am firmly convinced that the 
educational program should also 
encourage Jews to change their 
woe-is-me, one hundred per cent as- 
sumed-to-be innocent, mentality, to 
a mea culpa frame of mind; then 
will they have made an introspec- 
tive start away from “smug satis- 
faction” with themselves, to use 
Rabbi Heller’s words. 

The educational program should 
be framed to center activity on 
those Israelites who are called 
“Jews” by Jews, irrespective of 
their indifference or opposition to 
religion, in order to get them to love 
the faith of their fathers of old in 
Israel; as only by understanding, 
and loving, the Judaism of the Old 
Testament can they properly real- 
ize that the Christianity of the New 
Testament is Judaism full-blos- 
somed. In support of this conten- 
tion I quote these pertinent state- 
ments: “The Jewish religion as an 
influence in the lives of our people 
has reached its lowest ebb,” says 
Rabbi Armond E. Cohen of Cleve- 
land. “We may still speak of our- 
selves as a religious people. The 
fact is, we were; we are so no long- 
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er,” laments Rabbi Nathan A. Bar- 
ack of Phoenix; and Rabbi Philip 
Bernstein of Rochester, notes that 
“whereas a recent survey of young 
people in Maryland showed that 39 
per cent of the Protestant, and 75 
per cent of the Catholic youth at- 
tended their churches, only 10 per 
cent of Jewish youth reported for 
regular synagogue attendance.” ... 
I firmly believe that the positive, 
constructive line to follow against 
the Antisemite is through the con- 
version of the Jews. This is a diffi- 
cult task; but difficult as it is, it is 
the one and the only thing that will 
bring permanent success... . 
“Assimilation,” suggested by Mr. 
Travis, has long seemed to me to be 
the one and only ultimate, not im- 
mediate, cure for the affliction that 
has pestered the Jews throughout 
the Diaspora. There is only one 
objection presented by Jews against 


“assimilation” that is worthy of 
consideration, and it comes from 


religious Jews. It is that they have 
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a religious mission to perform, to 
bring the world to the One True 
God; to bring about the reign of 
Messianic peace and justice. That 
mission was theirs to further as 
God’s chosen children in the days 
before the advent of the Son of 
David; but not today, nor in the 
days to come. If the world is ever 
to be brought to that laudable end, 
it must be through the Messias in 
His Church. It was assimilation as 
the cure with which I ended my 
Jewish Panorama, and with the 
closing two sentences therein I con- 
clude my opinion of the interesting, 
thought - provoking analysis Mr. 
James Travis has given us: 

“Why not turn from the Wailing 
Wall to the Radiant Light that has 
shone for you from Bethlehem for 
over nineteen centuries? Your 
happiness lies in oneness with 
Christians in God, in your assimila- 
tion, or rather incorporation into 
the Mystical Body of the Messias, 
His Church.” 








FRANCIS THOMPSON: “SOME SORT OF DERELICT”! 


By Frep SMITH 


T last, they, the unknowing, are 

remembering Francis Thomp- 
son. Three times within one month 
have I heard him quoted. Which 
means that I was made glad three 
times. But not as greatly as I 
might have been. I soon learned 
that to my sorrow. You know how 
it is. In this strange world where 
mortals are so often strangers, 
“enisled” as Arnold put it, there 
come moments when you meet a 
fellow man. A peer. One who 
talks your language. You hear him 
speak the name of your friend. 
That makes the stranger your 
friend. You become communica- 
tive. 


“Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to 
you?” 


So Robert Browning. But I too 
have my “ah” moments. Such ones 
are they when I hear the poetry of 
Thompson quoted. Then is my 
heart filled with gladness to know 
that my beloved poet is not yet 
wholly forgotten. Ah, there is the 
tragedy: not yet wholly forgotten. 
And the words of an ancient poet 
come to me on a wave length that 
my radio cannot catch, only my 
spirit can do that: “If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem! .. .” 

But my “Jerusalem” this morn- 
ing is not a city, but a man, yea, 
more than a man, a poet, yea, more 
than a poet, a prophet, yea, more 
than a prophet, a mystic. All this 
and more is Francis Thompson to 
me. But to you, ah, what is he to 


you? You know the answer. But 
I hope it is other than that of my 
Francis Thompson quoting friend. 
Even to be able to quote Thompson 
is something. Yet it is but little if 
you know not the man whom you 
are quoting. So did I find it in the 
case of the professor-preacher who 
quoted Thompson. By his quota- 
tion of a passage from “The Hound 
of Heaven” he had brought Thomp- 
son to me in the full sunlight of re- 
membrance. When the lecture was 
over I sought out the professor- 
preacher eagerly. “So you know 
Thompson too?” said I, speaking in 
the manner of Browning with re- 
gard to Shelley. Then came the 
devastating response: “Slightly. He 
was some sort of derelict who lived 
in London, was he not?” 

Having, by the grace of God, at- 
tempted to learn self-control for the 
past forty years, I was able to do 
a religious thing. I was able to 
contain myself. I caught myself 
before I gave myself away. Gently, 
like a zephyr breeze at eventide, I 
murmured, in the best Americanese 
I could conjure up in that moment 
of surprise: “I guess you have not 
got just the right slant on Thomp- 
son.” I could and would have en- 
lightened him but he was very busy 
and had to hurry on to some other 
task, and I was left holding the 
truth. And I had a memory edged 
with regret of a man who found 
Thompson only good enough for a 
quote. At least Thompson had been 
remembered. But I would have him 
read, recognized for what he is. 

The times are all in joint for such 
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a recognition. Let me enumerate. 
In 1943 we have the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the publication of the 
first volume of Thompson’s poems. 
The world at large has, in the main, 
treated Thompson ill. Save for a 
few who cherish his memory full- 
orbed he has been only slightly, one 
might say, slightingly remembered. 
The shadow of his weakness has ob- 
scured the fact of his strength. All 
the reasons for this have been told 
by Jeannette Marks in her very criti- 
cal study of Francis Thompson in 
her book on Genius and Disaster. 
Yet even Jeannette Marks can 
write: “Thompson was much adrift 
economically speaking until his 
beautiful friends, the Meynells, 
found him and placed his lodging 
and food in their own home or in 
some equally safe place. From the 
point of view of his soul or mind— 
whatever the spirit is—he was nev- 
er adrift. In Thompson it was no 
more possible to destroy the holi- 
ness of the spirit than in James 
Thomson it was possible to annihi- 
late altogether the firm texture of 
his character.” But my quoting 
friend said: “Some sort of dere- 
lict”! The world of poets would 
never have got very far with the 
moon had they always remembered 
that it is some sort of desert! But 
because they were wise enough to 
know that the moon was some sort 
of queen we have all the delectable 
poetry about moonlight and the 
moon. “Some sort of derelict”! 
Yes. But also in some sort divine. 
And that is what has captivated me 
in Francis Thompson. That was 
what captivated the Meynells, so 
that in 1893 through their solici- 
tude the first volume of the poems 
of Francis Thompson saw the light. 
It is a good thing to recall these 
things a half century later. 
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But there is a further apposite- 
ness in bringing Thompson to re- 
membrance at this time. Person- 
ally I always keep him at all times 
within call. But I have long since 
learned that only a few do that with 
any of the poets, Shakespeare ex- 
cepted. A clipping that I filed in 
1927 tells me that “the twentieth 
anniversary of Thompson’s death 
passed almost unnoticed.” I won- 
der how he will fare in 1943? 

For my part Thompson shall have 
remembrance. But knowing how 
the lanes of history are being clut- 
tered up with a thousand woes in 
our time I know it is too much to 
ask that all the worths of Thomp- 
son be remembered in our parlous 
time. Else would I speak lovingly 
of him as the melodist of the stars, 
and tell how for him “the populacy 
of Heaven” sings of eternity in the 
fields of time and space. Here is a 
poet who is at home amid the stars. 
Whether it be beyond the “margent 
of the world” or in the high alti- 
tudes where he soars to the zenith 
Thompson finds the tracks of space 
“streamed with the set of the 
world’s harmonies.” He is ac- 
quainted with the galactic sym- 
phonic melody that is orchestrated 
by the stars. But the dissonance of 
war plays sad havoc with the galac- 
tic melody. So for this recognition 
Thompson must bide his time. 

Incidentally, in passing, I might 
say that he was rather good at that. 
His poems were bread cast upon the 
waters. Thompson knew well his 
fate. He had his prophecy to make; 
his poem to sing; the rest was with 
God. 


“Time shall reap, and after the 
reaper 

The world shall glean of me, me 
the sleeper.” 
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Secure in this high certitude, he 
sings: 


“Go, songs, and come not back from 

your far way: 

And if men ask you why ye smile 
and sorrow, 

Tell them ye grieve, for your 
hearts know Today, 

Tell them ye smile, for your eyes 
know Tomorrow.” 


There is a sense in which 1943 can 
well be made the tomorrow of 
which Thompson wrote. For this 
especial sense Thompson has the 
right to remembrance in these days. 

Thompson was at times a prophet 
poet in the real sense of that com- 
bination. In this regard he has a 
word and worth for our time. This 
is all the more to be appreciated 
when we recall that Thompson was 
more than a little “touched” — to 
use a word that Lamb made into an 
aristocrat—by the imperialism of 
his time. But Thompson distilled 
his imperialism to a higher concept 
than the grabbing thing it has be- 
come. He tuned his lyre to an- 
other string than Kipling. Though 
in justice to Kipling it should be 
added that he and Thompson at 
times make a good duet on the 
higher level. Thompson, like my 
self, ‘was a child of “Britannia- 
rules-the-waves” stuff, and the flag- 
waver for an Empire on which the 
sun never sets. I have my own sen- 
timents on all that in these God 
judged days. But Thompson has 
the rostrum. Hear him. Thompson 
was enamored of Cecil Rhodes more 
than I ever was. He fanfared might- 
ily for him in words like these: 


“In dreams he wrought 
What the old world’s long livers 
must in act forego. 
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From the Zambesi to Limpopo 
He the many-languaged land 
Took with his large compacting 
hand 
And pressed into a nation.” 


And I have a friend, a social service 
expert, who for twenty-five years 
has been among the Zulus trying to 
undo some of the sorry effects of 
that squeeze. Thompson became 
conscious that all was not well in 
the colonizing idea. In “Peace” 
written on the treaty in South 
Africa in 1902 he writes: 


“If, England, it be but to lay 
.The heavy head down, the old 
heavy way; 
Having ‘a space awakened and 
been bold 
To break from them that had thee 
in the snare. 


Thou hast but bought thee respite, 
nor surcease. 
Lord, this is not Thy peace!” 


Thompson hoped in that far day, 
as it seems now, that the’ South 
African War would 


“purge away 

The inveterate stains of too-long 
ease, 

And yield us back our Empire’s 
clay 

Into one shoreless State 

Compact and hardened for its uses: 
these 

No futile sounds of joyance are to- 
day;— 

Lord, unrebuked we may 

Call this Thy peace!” 


But always the light of Thomp- 
son’s faith moved in the deep and 
deepening shadows of his fears. In 
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his comprehensive and apprehen- 
sive poem on “The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” he writes: 


“This is she | 

That rose ’midst dust of a down- 
tumbled world, 

And dies with rumour on the air 

Of preparation 

For a more ample devastation, 

And death of ancient fairness no 
more fair.” 


But we who have lived long after 
Thompson have seen a double death 
take place. Reviewingly Thompson 
tells us: 


“Thou, spacious Century! 
Hast seen the Western knee 
Set on the Asian neck, 
The dusky Africa 
Kneel to imperial Europe’s beck.” 


And so what? Well we of today 
are hearing that the East is asking 
the West to get off its neck. 

In prophetic mood Thompson saw 
all this and more. A man who 
knows the heart of God knows also 
the horizons of life. They who 
know not the heart of God know not 
the horizons of life. History has 
often been the story of the -blind 
leading the blind. Thompson had 
sight and insight. He tells us so, 
in that he gives that double title to 
one group of his poems. Herein he 
tell us how it is for him to give us 


“A little new of the ever old, 
A little told of the never told.” 


He sees beyond the years, beyond 
the twentieth century to the last 
climactic ultimate of the years. 
In that far day these things shall 
be: 
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“In very deed, 

Washed with new fire to their ir- 
radiant birth, 

Reintegrated are the heavens and 
earth; 

From sky to sod, 

The world’s unfolded blossom 
smells of God.” 


Here we can well say au revoir 
to Francis, for we must not let him 
go for long without another visit. 
But for final word let us hear what 
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“The touches of man’s modern 
speech 
Perplex her unacquainted 
tongue; 
There seems through all her songs 
a sound 
Of falling tears. 
young. 


She is not 


“Within her eyes’ profound arcane 
Besides the glory of her dreams; 
Behind her secret cloud of hair 
She sees the Is beyond the 
Seems. 


“Her heart sole-towered in her steep 
spirit, 
Somewhat sweet is she, some- 
what wan; 
And she sings the songs of Sion 
By the streams of Babylon.” 


Again, Francis: au revoir. I too 
have a song to sing of Sion beside 
a stream of Babylon. Perhaps my 
song shall be your song. But the 
world at large will not know it, for 
they say you were something of a 
derelict on the streets of London. 
But my guess is that you were some- 
thing of a divine on the trackless 
ways of God. 
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By M. Wuitcoms HEss 


6¢ A T the end of the first World 

War when all faith appeared 
destroyed in Germany, a new faith 
arose like the phoenix from the 
ashes,” Albert Wagner wrote in 
1939 for the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s Monatshefte (Vol. XXXI., p. 
240). “Germany,” he added, “could 
and should grow healthy, thanks to 
the Germanic character, and the 


leader should be Nietzsche.” Fried- 
rich Nietzsche who was born in 
1844 and died in the last year of 
the last century is not only the 
voice of modern Germany’s culture 
but also the god of the Nazi cult. 
The Nazis’ claim to “discovery” of 


a leader in Nietzsche is, however, 
like the rest of their claims, based 
on a gross misrepresentation. It is 
a far truer thing to say that the 
present Germans were overtaken 
by the same spirit in their nation 
whose mouthpiece Nietzsche was— 
the spirit of revolt against revealed 
Christian truth. 

In an article dealing with Christ- 
mas in today’s Germany which was 
written by Erich Reissner, Presi- 
dent of the German New Church, 
for a Berlin magazine last year, the 
name of Christ is mentioned no- 
where; but the German Weihnacht 
whose symbol is said to be the Ger- 
man Christmas tree—around which 
Hitler, Goebbels and Frau Ley are 
shown distributing largesse to the 
poor —is extolled in grandiose if 
materialistic eulogies. Reissner’s 
article stresses the “new powers” 
loosed by the Nazi regime. “Imag- 
ine,” he said, “that the Christian 


teaching of the end of the world 
could be wrong, that in truth the 
world is to improve, then new 
powers would be loosed.” Truth it- 
self, according to the belief to which 
the Nazi literati subscribe univer- 
sally, is held only as a means to an 
end dictated by German Macht. This 
doctrine which had its ideological 
formulation in Nietzsche’s writings 


. is incorporated in the Nazi political, 


industrial and social order. 

But Nazism’s powers are not new 
ones. On the contrary, they are as 
old as man’s original rebellion 
against God and his dependence on 
the diabolical strength of his own 
will. And in Germany, over two 
centuries before Nietzsche, Luther’s 
private will had usurped the power 
of divine right. Was it not by his 
decree that the German princes 
were allowed to determine the faith 
and morals of their respective 
states? From Bismarck until now 
German Macht has been officially 
identified with statecraft. After the 
first World War Prussian edu- 
cators “reformed” the schools; but 
education’s democratization was 
held a better medium for instruc- 
tion according to Germany’s nar- 
row nationalistic policy, and 
showed itself more conducive to 
promotion of the absolute state, 
than the social caste system it sup- 
planted. The ill-fated Republic 
(1919-1933) was given. over root 
and branch to the disseminating of 
political organismic doctrines 
throughout its _ state-controlled 
schools. Paralleling the announce- 
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ment of Germany’s “ninety-three 
intellectuals” early in that first 
War regarding the unity of mili- 
tarism and nationalism, the official 
documents of reorganization of 
education following the German de- 
feat of 1918 demand “the domi- 
nance of the idea of the State.” 
“The State,” it was declared then, 
“is a moral community to which 
other groups, cultural or otherwise, 
must subordinate themselves.” 
Again: “Only unreserved devotion 
to the State can be the objective 
of-civic instruction.” ! 

A Catholic scholar, Adolf Heuser, 
in the book, The Figure of the Re- 
deemer, appearing in Germany in 
1936, cited instance after instance 
of the cavalier attitude toward 
Christ that developed in his country 
since 1890. These ominous signs 
of spiritual decadence were the 
coming to a head of an abcess of 
long standing in central Europe. 
Nazism with its triune glorification 
of race, war and nationalism is but 
the last stage of that process. In 
the Volkische Beobachter for Sep- 
tember 5, 1939, summing up the 
steps that led to World War IL., this 
statement occurred: “Against the 
humiliation which Great Britain in 
company with twenty other nations 
brought upon Germany in 1918, the 
deeds of the Fuehrer bear witness.” 
But Germany brought humiliation 
on herself; and the deeds of the 
Fuehrer witness to his enemies, the 
United Nations, the anti-Christian 
Wille zur Macht (in Nietzsche’s 
phrasing) which must be over- 
thrown if civilization is to be saved. 
Nazism, in short, is the final result- 
ant of religious anarchism. 

Gerhardt Hauptmann told that 


1 The Reorganization of Education in Prus- 
sia, Based on Official Documents (Columbia 
University Press, 1927). 
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one of the classics carried in the 
knapsack of the cultured German 
soldier in World War I. was 
Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathus- 
tra. Introducing the idea of der 
Ubermensch, Zarathustra describes 
himself as “the most pious of all 
those who believe not in God.” 
For Zarathustra believes only in 
himself; and the Will to Power he 
maintains is freighted with the 
blight of that supreme egotism. In 
Nietzsche’s Beyond God and Evil 
and Genealogy of Morals emanci- 
pation from the Judeo-Christian 
teaching is demanded. Men are 
asked to be crueler, more evil, as 
though these instincts needed the 
bolstering of a philosophy! The 
need for developing a race of super- 
men strong enough to liberate the 
host of “slandered instincts” of 
stark individualism is the chief 
stress in Nietzsche’s doctrine which 
is that of tyranny barbed with in- 
humanity and whose ultimate ethic 
is biological. In his view the soul 
is only a function of the organism; 
and his poetry breathes the despair 
of his materialism. 

In the “Song of Zarathustra” he 
sighs, 


“Die Welt ist tief, 
Und tiefer als der Tag gedacht, 
Tief ist ihr Weh.” 


(“Deeper than the day thought is 
the woe of the world, deep is her 
woe.”) 

But Nietzsche’s individualism 
(which is marked by a bitter-as- 
gall irony that cites constantly the 
incongruities in man’s conduct and 
ends always on a negative note) is 
that of sectarianism gone to seed. 
The nineteenth-century philosopher 
of die Macht and der Ubermensch 
and who is by way of being the god 
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of the Nazis has sometimes been 
called the brother of Bismarck. 
Both are the children of German 
sectarianism; but Nietzsche par- 
ticularly represents the way in 
which Christian belief in the coun- 
try of Luther grew thinner and 
thinner until at last it reached com- 
plete religious anarchism. Accord- 
ing to William Archer, when he ar- 
raigned Nietzsche during the last 
War as a product of military arro- 
gance who gave posterity a pseudo- 
philosophic basis for that arro- 
gance, the wave after wave of ab- 
normal thought that poured from 
his disintegrating intellect (for 
Nietzsche was to become hopelessly 
insane at the age of forty-five) car- 
ried throughout the empire and in- 
fected the whole Kaiserreich. Yet 
why should Nietzsche have been 
heard or hearkened to? The answer 
is again to be found in the history 
of religious sectarianism of his 
countrymen. This, in Germany, 
had begun by erecting the divine 
right of princes and it ended with 
an apotheosis of the state, and dei- 
fication of a military machine. 
The Nietzschean road to the su- 
perman was through the eradica- 
tion of universal law. Zarathustra’s 
warning, “I am a law only for mine 
own; I am not a law for all,” sums 
up and keynotes the whole egotistic 
philosophy of the German whose 
compatriot Treitschke called “a 
madman bitten to the marrow by 
the folie des grandeurs.” Under 
Nazism that folie characterizes a 
whole people. But the comic spirit 
on which Nietzsche prided himself 
before it too was lost in the mad- 
ness that wholly overcame him 
would have held its sides at the 
prospect of an uneducated paper- 
hanger posing as his exclusive su- 
perman and spellbinding his fel- 
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lows with promises of becoming the 
masters of the “slave” races of the 
world. Thus Nietzschean individ- 
ualism! 

Fourteen years ago in his excel- 
lent article, “The Nadir of Noth- 
ingness,” ? Theodore F. MacManus 
wrote that “the irresistible and un- 
escapable necessity in Protestant- 
ism is a continuous sloughing-off 
of Church and a further and further 
falling back on the individual. This 
is the very essence and genius of 
Protestantism.” Running the gamut 
of human relations the author saw 
“always the same dreadful deifica- 
tion of the human with the same 
dire and dreadful result” whether 
in the functions of the home or in 
“the devious and sometimes devil- 
ish machinations of statecraft.” As 
an illustration of the latter he men- 
tioned Germany—and the article in 
which the following paragraph oc- 
curs, it is interesting to observe, 
appeared five years before Hitler 
took over the German government: 


“Never was the process consum- 
mated in a more easily recognizable 
type than the hideous exhibit of 
warped humanity which directed 
the Prussian and militaristic ideals 
of Germany in the World War.... 
The ruling caste, the predominant 
type, the directing philosophy issu- 
ing out of sedate and stern univer- 
sities and ultimating in a concep- 
tion of superman and supermilitar- 
ism, was so clearly and plainly 
philosophic in its origin, so plainly 
the fruits of Prussian classroom and 
laboratory, so plainly the fruit and 
culmination of three hundred years 
of German sectarianism, that it 
would seem that it must have been 
written on the skies for all the 


2The Atlantic Monthly (1928: Vol. 141, p. 
594). 
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world to see. But the world did not 
see it and will deny it with curses 
a 


Today the blind, brutal military 
philosophy of Nazism with its com- 
plete reversal of Christian values is 
a still more dramatic picture “for 
all the world to see,” and alas! for 
all the civilized world to fight in the 
bloodiest, most far-reaching war of 
history. 

But if the Third Reich stands be- 
fore us as a monstrous social aber- 
ration representing the _ political 
reaping of Nietsche’s cult of die 
Macht it is also the doom and 
tragedy of a nation that bound it- 
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self to the wheel of Luther’s 
chariot. Among all of Protestant- 
ism’s false political dogmas whether 
of the divine right of kings or indi- 
viduals, all of which have been ac- 
companied in history with rebel- 
lion, bloodshed and terrorism, the 
pseudo-divine right of the German 
superman is the last and the most 
deleterious to the social institutions 
of our civilization. It is grounded 
only in the bare determination of 
the human will “when it wills to 
err and to justify its error.” Such 
a will, as Theodore MacManus 
wrote truly, remains “as powerful 
as Hell and only less powerful than 
Heaven.” 
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By GLENN Warp DRESBACH 


ORDS have no boundaries in which confined 

They fall with dynasties; dead language gives 
Its living words and, ordered in the mind, 
They join the sequence, part of all that lives. 
We find once more, through them, the Sabine farm 
And stroll down Canterbury lanes again; 
In words, lost bells ring gladness or alarm; 
By words, we climb the peak in Darien. 


One word, in many languages, ordains 

A unity obstructed to our loss 

Still universal while one slave in chains 

May whisper words Christ spoke upon the Cross... 


Who dares turn words to steel? 


Let him beware, 


For they shall find his breast—and find it bare! 





OF CABBAGES AND CATS 


By MICHAEL KENT 


HAVE a tomcat: he is huge, and 

black. 

This is not the opening sentence 
in a new First Reader; it is the 
truth. My tomcat is a Paul Bun- 
yan among cats. He has a face a 
yard wide, and from the midst of 
this infinity of jowl his eyes, yel- 
low as butter, gleam forth with 
amiability or ferocity, according as 
the one gleamed at is a human be- 
ing or another tomcat. 

Those who deny that his kind are 
capable of affection do not know 
cats in general and my cat in par- 
ticular; and it is their loss. As far 
as people are concerned, he is senti- 
mentality walking on four legs and 
covered with thick black fur. He 
has purred his way into every house 
for half-a-mile, and he is convinced 
that my guests call, not on me, but 
on him. Each is welcomed with an 
enthusiasm not without its draw- 
backs: the caller whom he at- 
tempts to embrace must be dried 
off about the collar or lapels, since 
affection has an over-stimulating 
effect on his salivary glands. He 
jumps into everybody’s lap and 
tries to put his arms around every- 
body’s neck, and when he does this, 
he—there is no other word for it— 
he drools. 

He limits his regard, however, to 
the human race, which does not 
deserve it. 

Let another tomcat appear, and 
his reactions are as hostile as they 
are prompt and positive. He is in- 
capable of indifference: he loves 
with ardor, he hates with fierce- 
ness. 


He is also incapable of concealing 
or controlling his emotions: what 
he feels, he expresses, and at once. 

This is because he is a cat. If 
he were a cabbage—a mere vege- 
table — he would neither love nor 
hate. A cabbage has no emotions 
to be directed toward men, or cats, 
or other cabbages. If my cat were 
equally devoid of feeling, he would 


. still possess the sleek and burnished 


exterior, the unmarred symmetry 
of form, the perfection of shining 
blackness, which impelled an ad- 
mirer to describe him as “that 
black plush cat.” 

But he is no longer a black plush 
cat. One ear is frayed and droop- 
ing; one eye is nicked and half 
shut; his once gleaming fur is 
shabby and rusty, and, when part- 
ed, reveals patches and scars where 
no fur will ever grow. For six 
years he has been a tomcat among 
tomcats—all that a tomcat should 
be, as other tomcats know to their 
cost; and he has paid for this privi- 
lege with his polished ebony beauty, 
which is gone, never to return. 

I am certain that it does not occur 
to him to regret it. 

I am sure that, given the choice, 
he would never renounce the privi- 
leges he enjoys as a sentient ani- 
mal, in consideration of the pains 
he would be spared as an unfeeling 
vegetable. 

I cannot imagine him as envying 
the cabbages which grow in a gar- 
den where he likes to roam, and de- 
ciding that henceforward he will 
emancipate himself from the re- 
sponsibilities of cats by lowering 
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himself to the status of a cabbage: 
of an inferior creature, a vegetable, 
without emotion, or the gift of vocal 
expression, or the ability to move 
about, or consciousness of its sur- 
roundings, or knowledge of its fel- 
low-creatures, or the capacity to 
suffer pain and experience pleasure. 
I cannot imagine him as curling 
up in a row of cabbages and decid- 
ing that he will become as they; he 
will enjoy the peace and security 
of a cabbage; he will breathe in his 
nourishment with the air; he will 
no longer move from place to place 
because it is too much trouble; he 
will remain where he is until some- 
one picks him. 
_ Still less can I imagine him 
adopting such a course of behavior 
because he has concluded that cab- 
bages are “fulfilled,” whereas he is 
not. He is thwarted and frustrated 


in being compelled to obey the 


urges of his cat nature. Cabbages 
do not fight and suffer: why should 
he? He will emancipate himself 
from these painful and unnecessary 
compulsions. He will act, in the 
future, not like a cat, but like a cab- 
bage. 

I am certain that he would never 
make such a choice —if he could 
choose. I am sure he knows that 
cats are superior to cabbages, and 
that any attempt to free himself 
from the trials of cats by descend- 
ing ‘to the level of cabbages, would 
merely degrade him as a cat with- 
out fulfilling him as a cabbage. 

But he cannot stoop to the folly 
of making such a choice. He has 
not the power to arrive at this con- 
clusion and act upon it. He can 
renounce neither the burdens nor 
the privileges of cats: he is one, 
and must behave like one, as long 
as he lives. Even his superiority 
as a cat is due to his being made 
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that way, and not to any deliberate 
effort of his own toward self-im- 
provement. 

With human beings, the case is 
different. 

As it is a cat’s privilege not to act 
like a cabbage, so it is a man’s privi- 
lege not to act like a cat. But a cat 
has no choice in the matter; a man 
has. A man may renounce his privi- 
lege of acting like a man, because 
he finds it less irksome and more 
agreeable to act like an animal. 

For the past twenty years human 
beings have, to a hitherto unprece- 
dented extent, been doing just that. 
This attempt, .grotesque in any 
case, has been made further incon- 
gruous by being carried on in the 
name of “emancipation.” 

The emancipated fall into two 
classes: those who have freed them- 
selves from creed and dogma, and 
the habit of religious practice; and 
those who carry their emancipation 
beyond the field of religious belief 
and observance, and apply it to mo- 
rality also. 

The latter group is necessarily 
the larger of the two. For it is 
difficult to begin the process of 
emancipation and not carry it 
through to its logical end. This 
end is not a partial freeing from 
some restraints, but a total freeing 
from all restraints, in so far as so- 
ciety permits. 

The wave of emancipation was 
launched by the last war. To the 
first and smaller group of the par- 
tially emancipated belong those al- 
ready established in the observance 
of a traditional morality before the 
wave broke over them. Anchored 
by the chain of their habits to a 
fixed standard of respectability, 
they were carried to the limit of 
that chain, but no further. The 
young and the immature, on the 
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other hand, were swept out to sea. 
Unfortified by any other teaching, 
they received the doctrine of eman- 
cipation with open minds. Unestab- 
lished in any contrary mode of be- 
havior, they did not allow this doc- 
trine to remain a theory merely. 
They applied it literally to their 
conduct. They put it into imme- 
diate practice in their lives. 

In so doing, they undertook an 
experiment unique in the history of 
the race. They may congratulate 
themselves on the fact of this ex- 
periment, if not on its results: it 
was at least unusual, if hardly a 
success. For at no previous time 
in recorded history has the delib- 
erate attempt been made to break 
away from all religious and moral 
restraints, and to justify this at- 
tempt by denying the validity of 
these restraints. The pagan liber- 
tine defied his gods; he did not deny 
them. Every society, primitive and 
civilized, has had its religious sanc- 
tions, its moral and ethical stand- 
ards, which the members of that so- 
ciety acknowledged, even while re- 
fusing to obey them. The fact of 
disobedience is itself an admission 
of the moral law; for a man cannot 
disobey a law which does not exist. 

It has remained for our century 
and our generation to discover that 
there is no moral law. Apart from 
an irreducible minimum of decent 
social behavior, expressed chiefly 
in terms of good-fellowship and an 
abstinence from downright mur- 
der and theft, there are no stand- 
ards. There are no restraints. 

According to this discovery, the 
ordinary tenets of morality are de- 
clared to be repressive prohibitions 
imposed on the race by an auto- 
cratic spiritual dictatorship, repre- 
sented in general by “religion” and 
in particular by ‘‘the Church.” 
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These prohibitions have been en- 
forced through the centuries by 
threats of punishment to be meted 
out to the culprit in a future life— 
an invention born of man’s fear of 
death, which cannot be proved to 
exist. The restraints thus enforced, 
being unnatural, are the cause of 
social and individual maladjust- 
ment and unhappiness. The rem- 
edy is to recognize the artificiality 
of these restraints, and the super- 
stitious character of the fear which 
compels obedience to them; and, on 
the basis of this recognition, to free 
oneself from their tyranny. 

The foundation for this discovery 
was laid, of course, by the work of 
Dr. Sigmund Freud. His contribu- 
tion to social and individual wel- 
fare lay in calling people’s attention 
to the vertical line drawn through 
all animate nature, and dividing 
the sexes from each other. This 
fundamental difference between 
male and female, and the impulse 
which drives one sex to seek union 
with the other, Dr. Freud postulat- 
ed as the basis of all human be- 
havior. Happiness results from the 
satisfaction of this impulse; unhap- 
piness from its frustration. Reli- 
gion and Morality stand as the po- 
licemen of the race, declaring this 
impulse to be evil, and its satisfac- 
tion a sin; and so grim is their as- 
pect, so dire the punishment they 
threaten as a result of such satis- 
faction, that the unfortunate vic- 
tims of their domination are not 
only ashamed to gratify this funda- 
mental appetite; they are reluctant 
to admit its existence. 

False shame impels them to con- 
ceal it, even from themselves. But 
concealment does not rid them of it. 
Unrecognized but powerful, it con- 
tinues to control their behavior in 
subtly disguised forms. 
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Animals, happier than men, are 
not bound by these artificial re- 
straints. They obey the urges of 
their nature freely, instinctively, 
without shame. They suffer no 
pangs of conscience; they are tor- 
tured by no remorse. 

From this it follows that man 
has only to rid himself of his arbi- 
trary notions of right and wrong; 
then he, too, may gratify his im- 
pulses like the animals, without re- 
morse. This is what nature intend- 
ed him to do. Only the pressure 
of social opinion, the result of cen- 
turies of domination by Morality 
and Religion, prevents this happy 
and successful adjustment in hu- 
man life. 

This, briefly, is the theory on 
which the modern experiment in 
emancipation is based. It sets a 
non-moral standard of conduct for 
all who accept it as valid; it has, in 
fact, determined the behavior of a 
majority of those who have at- 
tained maturity since the last war. 
Nor is there any likelihood that the 
number of its adherents will de- 
crease, but rather the contrary — 
unless they can in some manner be 
made aware of the fallacy and ab- 
surdity of the teaching that hap- 
piness is to be achieved through 
freedom from religious and moral 
discipline. Apart from any spirit- 
ual considerations, and from the 
natural point of view alone, this 
teaching is founded on a false 
premise. For in advising the indis- 
criminate and unrestrained grati- 
fication of his natural desires, it 
demands of man what nature will 
not tolerate; that he cease being 
man and become something else. 

Creatures fulfill themselves by 
conforming to the type of behavior 
common to their kind. It is the 
mark of abnormality or perver- 
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sion to depart from the behavior 
pattern accepted as the norm for 
any species. On this conformity 
nature insists. She is fiercely jeal- 
ous of the divisions in her king- 
dom; one species may not overstep 
the boundaries which separate it 
from all others. A Pekingese looks 
like a monkey and a Great Dane 
like a horse. Both, however, are 
dogs, by virtue of the characteris- 
tics of behavior which they share 
with dogs and which the members 
of no other species share with them. 

The possession of these identify- 
ing characteristics places an ani- 
mal within a species; the lack of 
them excludes him from it. In the 
natural world, these divisions are 
strongly marked; it would be not 
only unnatural, but monstrous, for 
the lines between them to be erased. 
A dog is not different from a cat 


or a horse because he can reproduce 


his kind; all animals, and even 
vegetables, can do as much. The 
faculty of reproduction is not the 
identifying character of any one 
species, but the common property 
of all. 

Man likewise possesses this fac- 
ulty, but it does not make him a 
man. He is man, not by virtue of 
this or any characteristic- which he 
shares with other animals, but be- 
cause of the faculties which are 
peculiar to him alone, and which 
no other animal shares with him. 
He fulfills himself as man, not by 
doing what animals can do, but by 
behaving as animals cannot behave, 
by doing what man alone can do. 

No one questions the biological 
truism that a vertical line runs 
through all animate nature, divid- 
ing the sexes from each other; nor 
would any deny that this division 
profoundly influences the conduct 
of all living members of every spe- 
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cies. But this line is not the only 
mark of division between creatures; 
nor is it even the most important 
one. 

Besides this vertical line which 
sets one sex apart from the other, 
strong and deep though it is, there 
are horizontal lines yet stronger 
and deeper; and these divisions 
separate animals from vegetables 
and human beings from animals. 
It is extraordinary that the investi- 
gations of Dr. Freud should have 
failed to reveal this fact. A cat is 
distinguished from a cabbage by 
differences far more fundamental, 
profound, and ineradicable than the 
difference between male and fe- 
male. Both tom and tabby are cats; 
neither is a cabbage. Primarily a 
cat is an animal and not a vege- 
table. Only secondarily is the in- 
dividual animal male or female. 
Similarly, a man or a woman is 


first of all a person, not a cat or a 


dog or a horse. Afterward, this 
person, this human being, is woman 
or man. Both man and woman are 
human beings and not animals: 
that is the fact of supreme impor- 
tance concerning them. From it 
flow consequences of far greater 
significance than those which fol- 
low the accident of sex. 

In emphasizing the vertical line 
of division between the sexes, Dr. 
Freud overlooked these horizontal 
lines which separate animals from 
vegetables, and human beings from 
animals. In insisting on man’s sup- 
posed need to fulfill himself sexual- 
ly, he ignored man’s actual need to 
fulfill himself, not as an animal, 
but as a man. Nor has this over- 
sight been corrected by any of Dr. 
Freud’s disciples. 

The clinical study of man has 
been carried on chiefly by means of 
animals. This study reveals what 
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man can do, provided animals can 
do it also. No research has yet 
been directed specifically to the 
study of the powers and faculties 
proper to man alone, and denied to 
animals. Such a study would be 
of inestimable value, in that it 
would emphasize, not the similari- 
ties, but the differences, between 
animals and men. 

The chasm separating man from 
animals has narrowed in the popu- 
lar consciousness until it has all but 
disappeared. The result of this 
elimination has been, not to elevate 
animals, but to degrade man. An 
investigation into the abilities and 
powers enjoyed by man and denied 
to animals would fix the distance 
between them at its proper interval, 
and reveal how impassable is the 
gulf dividing the most intelligent 
animal from the lowest type of 
man. It should also put a final end 
to man’s search for a link long 
enough, and strong enough, to 
bridge this gulf. 

It would show further that the 
distance separating the most high- 
ly developed genius from primitive 
man is trivial compared with the 
chasm which yawns between the 
lowest man and the highest ape. 
The savage beating his tom -tom 
stands closer to Bach, the cave man 
scratching designs on the walls of 
his cave more nearly resembles 
Michelangelo, than the savage or 
cave-man resembles the ape. The 
cave-man is an artist, the savage a 
musician, because they are men. 
The designs they carve, the rhythms 
they beat, are not accidental but 
purposeful. They are the begin- 
nings of art and of music. The ape, 
because he is an animal, never has 
made and never will make these be- 
ginnings. 

The presence of the artistic fac- 
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ulty in men, and the absence of it 
in animals, is one of the most pro- 
found and impressive differences 
between them. If it were the only 
difference, it would still dig a chasm 
too wide for any link, missing or 
otherwise, to bridge. In addition 
to this difference, however, there 
are others. 

No animal can use his will to con- 
trol his emotions and curb his in- 
clinations, or his intelligence to 
choose between two given courses 
of action. Animals respond auto- 
matically to external and internal 
stimuli; they may be trained, but 
they cannot train themselves. A 
man may react automatically, like 
the animal, to every urge; he may 
give way to every impulse; but he 
need not do so. He has the power 
to control himself, whether he uses 
it or not. He may not be free to 
choose the conditions of his life; he 
is free to determine how he will re- 
act to them. 

Important as these distinctions 
are, there is yet a greater. 

Because man is naturally and in- 
stinctively musical, the savage 
beats his tom-tom and the genius 
composes his symphonies. Because 
man is naturally and instinctively 
religious, the savage bows before 
his idols and the saint scales the 
heights of contemplative prayer. 
No animal ever worshiped and 
prayed. No man (saving only the 
emancipated) ever failed to do both. 

A man is man by virtue of these 
faculties which distinguish him 
from animals. He is “fulfilled,” as 
man, in proportion as he develops 
and uses them. The gratification 
of a physical appetite or urge, even 
when that appetite is also a need, 
contributes nothing to his “fulfill- 
ment,” as man. The artist, the 
poet, the musician, by their profes- 
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sions stand advertised as men: they 
have developed faculties shared by 
all men, latent in all men, ignored 
by most men, and possessed by no 
animals. The man who keeps his 
head in danger or his temper when 
provoked, reacts to external stimuli 
not as an animal, but as a man. 
The voluntary celibate attains a 
stature of manhood impossible to 
the libertine, since the latter does 
what all animals can do, while the 
former uses a power only man can 
exercise: self-control. The man who 
worships and prays exercises in 
these acts the highest attribute and 
privilege of manhood: the religious 
faculty which has as its end com- 
munion between man and God. 
Here above all man emancipates 
himself from the mere compulsions 
of animals and fulfills himself, as 
man. 

As the man who develops these 


faculties is fulfilled, so the man who 
neglects them is frustrated. He may 
ignore them, or deny them; but he 
cannot rid himself of them. They 
are as essential to him, as man, as 
my cat’s purr is inseparable from 


him, as a cat. They clamor for ex- 
pression; they demand fulfillment; 
they will not be refused. The evil 
effects which have been so luridly 
represented as following the sup- 
pression of the sex urge, results 
more certainly and more disas- 
trously from the suppression of 
these higher instincts. For they are 
instincts: that is to say, powerful 
impulses, common to all men, 
which, unless prevented from do- 
ing so, seek and find expression in 
appropriate acts. Neither are they 
dependent on any other instinct, 
nor on each other. Each demands 
its separate fulfillment. 

While declaring the biological 
urge to be the basis of all human 
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behavior, the emancipated must 
recognize, and account for, the 
existence of these other impulses in 
man. But the problem presents no 
difficulties — once the intelligence 
has been emancipated from reason. 
Like everything else, these impulses 
can be explained as expressions or 
emanations of the sex urge, or sub- 
stitutions for it: they are sublima- 
tions, or repressions, or inhibitions, 
or frustrations, of this one supreme 
and dominant factor in the life of 
animals and men. 

The repressed sexual impulse 
may be sublimated into the artistic 
faculty, in which event it reappears 
in disguise, dressed up as a sym- 
phony, a painting, or a poem: so 
the emancipated tell us. This the- 
ory might hold a few drops of water 
if musicians and poets and painters 
were a celibate brotherhood; but 
generally they are not. Bach’s 
fugues can hardly be accounted for 
as sublimations of an impulse 
which must have had, in his case, 
a purely natural satisfaction, since 
he was twice happily married and 
the father of twenty children. 
Man’s power of self-control is ex- 
plained as an unnatural and dan- 
gerous repression, the result of 
inhibitions inflicted on the race 
through religious and moral coer- 
cion. Freedom of choice, like the 
future life, is a myth, which man 
believes in merely because he wants 
to. Actually, he cannot govern his 
actions or control his reactions. 
His glands determine what these 
shall be. A maladjusted, or frus- 
trated, sex life gives rise to imagi- 
nings concerning a Supreme Being 
toward whom one’s thwarted affec- 
tions may be directed, and to 
dreams of a future existence where 
the happiness will be enjoyed 
which has been so miserably want- 


ing in this. The victims of these 
frustrations create and perpetuate 
religious fantasies as an outlet for 
their unsatisfied emotions, a com- 
pensation for their barren lives. 
Apart from these yearnings of the 
sexually unfulfilled, religion has no 
foundation in scientific truth. It 
is merely a substitute for sex: the 
person who finds natural satisfac- 
tion and fulfillment in a normal, 
well-adjusted sex life has no need 
of religion. 

Thus the emancipated explain 
away the profound intellectual and 
spiritual differences between ani- 
mals and men. The tragedy is that 
these fantastic explanations have 
been uncritically accepted and are 
widely held, by those who should 
know better. It is as reason- 
able to explain my cat’s privilege 
of free motion, which he enjoys 
as an animal, as a_ sublimation 
of his impulse to inhale oxygen, 
which he shares with cabbages; or 
to assert that he does not write 
poetry and compose symphonies be- 
cause he may satisfy his passions 
at will, and therefore has no need 
to divert his thwarted emotions in- 
to the higher channels of artistic 
expression. The true explanation 
is much simpler. My cat can and 
does move about as he pleases, be- 
cause he is a cat. He cannot and 
does not compose music and paint 
pictures, for the same reason: he 
is a cat. Cats are animals and not 
plants: therefore they enjoy the 
power of free motion. They are 
animals and not men: therefore 
they lack the faculty of artistic ex- 
pression. This faculty exists in 
men because they are men, and not 
animals. It exists whether they do 
or do not satisfy any other appetite. 

Man has been called a praying 
animal. He ceases to be an animal 
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when he prays. The impulse to 
pray is shared by no animal; it is 
the exclusive privilege of man. It 
results from the intuitive recogni- 
tion that God exists, and can be 
known by man. Through prayer 
man approaches God; in approach- 
ing God, he fulfills himself, as man. 
In proportion as he does this, the 
cravings of his turbulent nature are 
satisfied. His lower appetites are 
not “sublimated” into higher; but 
the satisfaction of his deepest long- 
ing, his greatest need, satisfies him 
wholly, as man. 

Thus, religion is not a substitute 
for sex. Sex, however, or alcohol, 
or money, or any appetite or desire 
or idea, may be substituted for re- 
ligion and falsely worshiped in the 
place of God. 

The higher is not a substitute for 
the lower, but rather the contrary. 
Water cannot rise above its source; 
but it can flow downhill. Brass 
cannot be changed into gold; but 
gold can be mixed with base metal. 
By no alchemy whatever can a 
physical appetite be transformed 
into an intellectual or spiritual fac- 
ulty; but the higher power can al- 
ways be debased. Man’s spiritual 
and intellectual faculties can de- 
generate until he no longer recog- 
nizes them for what they are. De- 
nied its proper expression, pre- 
vented from fulfilling itself on its 
own level, a lofty intellectual gift 
or attribute may masquerade as a 
physical craving and restlessness 
which drives its victim to attempt 
to satisfy it with alcohol, or sex, or 
speed, or some form of self-indul- 
gence which brings no satisfaction, 
but only greater restlessness and 
increased craving. Mistaking his 
spiritual hunger for a physical ap- 
petite, a man will seek to quiet the 
former by gratifying the latter in 
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greater and greater excess. But 
without succeeding; for he indulges 
the appetites he has substituted for 
his need, without satisfying that 
need. 

Man not only is a man; he knows 
that he is one. As his body is 
aware of the feelings and appetites 
of a merely sentient being, an ani- 
mal, so his intellect is aware of the 
faculties which distinguish him as 
a rational and intelligent being, a 
man. 

This knowledge, that he is a man, 
carries with it the responsibility of 
behaving like a man. The fulfill- 
ment of this responsibility satisfies 
his manhood and brings him peace. 
The shirking of it frustrates his 
manhood and fills him with dis- 
quiet and unhappiness. 

His conscience is precisely this 
knowledge that he is a man, and 
must therefore act like one. 


Conscience is thus no mere arti- 
ficial or arbitrary compulsion 
forced on him from without; it is 
a knowledge identical with his be- 
ing. His conscience co-exists with 
his manhood; it is a compulsion to 


be what he is. When he is less 
than this, he knows it; and the 
knowledge inflicts on him the pain 
called remorse. 
Animals do not suffer this pain, 
not because they are free from the 
artificial dictates of morality 
evolved by men, but because they 
are without freedom of choice: they 
have no course but to act like ani- 
mals. In so doing, they fulfill the 
highest capabilities of their nature. 
Could they refuse to conform to the 
behavior proper to their kind, they 
would suffer the uneasiness conse- 
quent on this refusal. But they can- 
not refuse. A cat cannot volun- 
tarily act like a cabbage. A man, 
however, can act like a cat. 
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But he cannot become a cat; he 
can merely behave like one. Nor 
can he forget that he is a man; and 
this recollection is the basis of his 
self-reproach. If he could rid him- 
self of this knowledge of his man- 
hood, he would then be free to act 
like an animal, without remorse. 
His search for a link to complete 
the chain which binds him to the 
animals is simply an attempt to 
prove to himself that he is an ani- 
mal, and may therefore, without 
compunction, act like one. 

Until he can prove this, he is un- 
der the necessity of acting like a 
man, because he knows that he is 
one. When he fails to do so, his 
outraged manhood protests, and 
that protest is the cry of his con- 
science, accusing him of neglecting 
to fulfill his potentialities, of being 
less than he is. 

An animal is judged better than 
others, who possesses the identify- 
ing characteristics of his species in 
a superlative degree. But the meas- 
ure of difference between the best 
and the worst of any particular 
species is not very great. Except 
to the prejudiced eye of affection, 
between my cat and other cats—be- 
tween the best and the worst of cats 
—there is not much to choose. But 
between the best and the worst of 
men the difference is incalculable, 
infinite. 

This difference is determined by 
the motive and purpose which gov- 
ern a man’s life. 

The best man is he who develops 
the faculties of his manhood to the 
highest possible degree and who de- 
votes them to the most worthy ends. 
The worst is he who shirks the re- 
sponsibilities of his manhood alto- 
gether, or who employs his faculties 
in the accomplishment of mean and 
vicious purposes. 


A man may refuse to develop a 
conspicuous intellectual gift, be- 
cause the task is too arduous and 
costly. Or, he may devote it to 
some unworthy end which will 
bring him quick and substantial re- 
turns. In either case he refuses a 
higher activity—difficult and exact- 
ing, but possible to him, as man— 
in favor of a lower which makes no 
demands on him. He knows that 
he ‘has made an unworthy choice. 
He will always attempt to condone 
this choice, to himself and others, 
by placing responsibility for his ac- 
tion where it does not belong: on 
his glands, his heredity, his en- 
vironment—on any convenient 
circumstance or agent, other than 
his own will. 

But it is his will, and his will 
only, which sets his course in one 
or the other of these directions. No 
other factor can be blamed for com- 
pelling him to choose a course of 
action unworthy of him, as man. 

A school of ethics or philosophy, 
like a tree, is known by its fruit. At 
the outset of their experiment, the 
champions of emancipation should 
have selected some eminent disciple 
of their system to exemplify the 
beneficial results of emancipation, 
and some corresponding disciple of 
the opposite school to represent the 
horrors of repression. 

The Emperor Nero was a typical 
product of the emancipations of his 
day, which closely resemble ours. 
Emanicipated himself from creed 
and dogma, he insisted that his sub- 
jects should enjoy this freedom 
also. He emancipated any number 
of them from the habit of attending 
divine worship by throwing them to 
the lions. He was emancipated still 
further from the moral inhibitions 
and repression of the various pagan 
school of ethics and philosophy of 
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his epoch. He should, if the eman- 
cipated are right, have been happy 
and fulfilled. Actually, he died de- 
tested and a suicide. 

St. Francis of Assisi, on the other 
hand, was a victim of those very 
inhibitions and repressions which 
operate so disastrously in human 
lives, and from which the Emperor 
Nero was conspicuously free. He 
was enslaved by creed and dogma. 
He habitually attended divine wor- 
ship. He set such a curb to his nat- 
ural inclinations as the emanci- 
pated have warned us can end only 
in disaster. He died mourned, be- 
loved, happy. 

The emancipated can answer the 
challenge to their theory presented 
by this and similar contrasts only 
by ignoring it, or by dismissing St. 
Francis, and other heroes of the 
spiritual life, as legends. What they 
have not been able to do is to divest 


St. Francis of his appeal, or to 
clothe Nero with the least shred of 


charm. The bugbear of repres- 
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sion might lose much of its terror, 
and emancipation its attractive- 
ness, could such examples be more 
generally cited as the end to which 
one course or the other necessarily 
leads. 

Nero chose to be a brute and a 
profligate. Francis chose to be a 
saint. The former frustrated his 
manhood; the latter fulfilled it. 
The one preferred to behave like 
an animal; the other elected to act 
like a man. 

Every man may make — indeed, 
he must make—a similar choice. 
He must walk in the direction 
either of Nero’s emancipations, or 
St. Francis’s frustrations. Nor is 
he helpless in the face of this alter- 
native. His will, not his glands, 
alone can determine which course 
he shall choose. 

Sanctity is manhood brought to 
its highest possible development. 
He who chooses to be wholly a man, 
will find in the end that he has be- 
come a saint. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HILE we are fighting Hitler we 

should not ape him. While 
we are destroying Nazism we should 
not permit Nazi ideas to permeate 
our thinking and planning. We all 
must, in our anxiety, guard against 
the frightful danger of losing the 
institutions that are most precious 
to us. We have boasted of our or- 
ganizational ability; we have thrived 
through our engineering capacity. 
And now when we face the toughest 
moment in our history we are told 
that we have to copy Russia or Ger- 
many or any old place. We need 
copy no one. We need only to be- 
gin thinking. We need to be think- 
ing in the American way. We need 
to think our problems out so that 
the home survives, the family sur- 
vives, our own world survives. If 
we cannot think that out we shall 
lose the war even if we win it. 
Americans do not mind hardships. 
This country was founded and de- 
veloped by men and women who 
sought out and risked hardships. 
Every immigrant knew hardships 
and his children suffered hardships. 
And they can suffer again — any 
amount of it. But they want to 
make absolutely sure that when it 
is all over, nothing essential, noth- 
ing sacred, nothing really impor- 
tant in American life will be lost. 
Of that we must be certain. 


—Grorce E. Soxorsky, in the Sun, Novem- 
ber 21st. 


There is a kind of desperate civil 
war between those people whose 
purpose it is to destroy the Ameri- 
can way of life and those who would 


preserve it.... No one need feel 
concern over the final outcome of 
the military war; but there is rea- 
son for the gravest concern over the 
outcome of our civil war. It is no 
news to this group that the system 
of private enterprise, of which you 
are a notable part, is in grave jeop- 
ardy. 

—Dnr. Hartey L. Lutz, Professor of Public 
Finance at Princeton University, Address at 


Convention of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, December 4th. 


We do wonder sometimes when, 
how and why the vast achievement 
of Americans, unparalleled in mag- 
nitude and unique in kind—the cre- 
ation of a free society, which the 
world had always longed for and 
never seen — became matter for 
apology if not depreciation. .. . It 
seems to be largely a “literary” 
fashion, which has prevailed only 
within the last forty or fifty years. 
. . - During the early years of the 
Republic, and through at least the 
first half of the nineteenth century, 
Europeans of the highest mental 
caliber viewed the United States 
with profound respect, sharpened by 
keen critical examination. ... They 
knew by demonstration and reason 
that something astonishing had 
happened, that human history had 
taken a new turn, and they studied 
it most seriously to discover its 
causes and mode of operation. 
They knew, too, that it was a great 
romance, a heroic age, springing 
from a fresh apprehension of the 
relation of man to the universe... . 
Then why and when did Americans 
lose sight of their own adventure? 
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...It is very strange, and we can- 
not but think it is a great betrayal, 
rather on the part of writers than 
of the non-literary.... For, even 
now, what American would trade 
his birthright for any other? ... 
Or, if the gates were open, would 
not men still hasten to America to 
live in freedom? ... On the whole, 
it is our literati who are selling 
out. . 


—I. M. P., in New York Herald Tribune 
Books, October 11th. 


In the ears of more and more 
Christians there sounds, ever loud- 
er, ever more insistent, the com- 
mand that the kingdom of the world 
must become the kingdom of God 
and of His Christ. There are those 
who begin again to believe, with 
wore than a verbal acquiescence, 
that all of man belongs to God: his 
doings economic, industrial, polit- 
ical, sexual, marital, creative, recre- 
ational. These rebellious souls, to 
be sure, are a small minority of 
Christians; but among them are per- 
sons both of high position and of 
influence intellectual and moral. 
The papal encyclicals, for example, 
have shown a clear appreciation of 
what is involved, even though it 
must be acknowledged that the av- 
erage Roman Catholic seems singu- 
larly unaware of them, and fre- 
quently is disconcerted when told 
of their contents. Catholic Social 
Action is vocal, with its cry of 
“Long live Christ the King in home, 
shop, factory, and nation!” even 
though to most Catholics religion 
still seems to mean something far 
less revolutionary.... The really 
alarming weakness in the Church’s 
present state is due to the slowness 
of the moral revival among the rank 
and file of the members. Despite 
protesting minorities, not with- 
standing occasional leadership, the 
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great mass of Christian people re- 
main complacent, unaware both that 
the position of the Church in con- 
temporary society is humiliating 
and that the cause of that humilia- 
tion is their own timid compromise 
with a secularism inconsistent with 
tenets the holding and advancement 
of which are the Church’s chief rea- 
son for being. . . . The Church in a 
liberal and capitalist world has pre- 
ferred popularity to prophecy. 


—Bernarv Ippincs Beit, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, October. 


Bulletin No. 38 of the United 
States Office of Education, 1938... 
points out that the percentage of 
pupils taking all types of history 
has declined since 1890, “while 
other social science subjects have 
been gaining in favor.” ... “The 
stability of the percentage taking 
American history is ascribable to 
its generally being a required sub- 
ject.” If it were not protected by 
State or municipal requirements, 
that is, American history would 
also have been weakened by other 
social science subjects. There is 
good reason for State laws, and 
more of them.... We believe... 
that steps should be taken to pre- 
vent the wrecking of American his- 
tory by eccentric approaches; that 
it should be kept an integral sub- 
ject, taught with due attention to 
chronology, to the great personali- 
ties of our history, and to political 
and constitutional as well as to eco- 
nomic and social aspects. 


—ALLAN Nevins and Samuet McKek, Jr., of 

Columbia University History Department, 

as quoted in The New York Times, November 
8th. 


We can no longer make shift to 
get along as best we may... with 
the open-minded attitude to religion, 
which, while welcoming free discus- 
sion of all religious problems, re- 
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fuses to confine itself within the 
bounds of dogmatic creed: We have 
come to see .. . that talk about re- 
ligion does not make men better, and 
that the man who is an honorary 
member of all the religions is too 
often a practitioner of none. There- 
fore of two things, one: either we 
must dispense with religion alto- 
gether, or we must put our minds in 
harness to a dogmatic creed and 
submit ourselves to the discipline it 
enjoins. Only so, can men who are 
essentially sinful, avoid shipwreck 
among the perils and temptations 
of the modern world. And if it be 
said that this is a gloomy view, we 
are reminded that this world was 
never highly thought of either in 
respect of its value, or of its reality. 
This life in fact —so religion has 
taught in the past—is too bad to be 
true, this world too unsatisfactory 
to be real. Hence our true home 
lies elsewhere in another world that 
is in fact real. 


—C. E. M. Joan, reviewing L. P. Jack’s Con- 
fessions of an Octogenarian, in the Hibbert 
Journal, July, 1942. 


There is no use winning this war 
and winning this peace—and then 
coming back and finding ourselves 
living in an alien land or in a land 
where the rights that we were born 
to have, that our forefathers gave 
us, have been taken away from us 
by regimentation of bureaucrats 
who only live and exist on the sweat 
and blood of honest American in- 
itiative and labor.... There are a 
lot of things which were happening 
even before we got into this war, 
that we of the Legion don’t approve 
of, and we don’t think many really 
intelligent Americans approve of. 
We have had a lot of very unusual 
ideologies, entirely false and not in 
keeping with the theory upon which 
our Government was founded, So- 


cialistic and Communistic; that 
trend has been creeping in over the 
years, the last few years especially, 
and it is dangerous.... When we 
get this war effort over and get the 
peace established, let’s get this Gov- 
ernment back to its fundamentals 
and let’s discard forever these Com- 
munistic, Socialistic, foreign ideol- 
ogies that are seeking to tear down 


the Government that was given us. 


—RoaNE WariING, National Commander of 
the American Legion, addressing meeting of 
Newspaper Executives, December 4th. 


The paradox of times like these 
is that people rise to high ideals, on 
the one hand, and sink to the low- 
est instincts, on the other hand. It 
becomes quite easy for those who 
speak in terms of hatred and preju- 
dice to gain a hearing, simply be- 
cause the primitive man is today 
so near the surface. But, fortun- 
ately, those who appeal to courage, 
to faith, to the greatest ideals our 
country knows, can get a hearing 
that is usually strong. In such 
times, therefore, the need for insti- 
tutions like universities—which ap- 
peal to the best in men and create 
leaders who have caught the con- 
tagion of loyalty to truth—is more 
than crying. It is imperative. There 
is a great chasm between the war- 
ring forces in the world today, be- 
tween those who believe that the 
true values of the world are spirit- 
ual values, and those who believe 
that the world is nothing more than 
an accumulation of things. This 
warfare is not merely philosophical, 
it drives deep into men’s emotions 
and molds their actions. In a very 
solemn sense, the issue of this gen- 
eration is whether the world of our 
children is to be a world of super- 
animals, or a world of men and 


women who are the children of God. 


—Rosert G. Sprout, President of the Uni- 
versity of California, in Tomorrow, October. 
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By W. E. 


F yreseconssensge prelate of literary 
distinction writing not long 
ago remarked that it was a common 
experience that those who read 
Erasmus’s letters conceived an in- 
creasingly good impression of him. 
Then there occur to one those lines 
of Pope, the famous Catholic poet, 
in his Essay on Criticism: 


“Erasmus, that great injured name 
The glory of the priesthood and 
the shame!” 


St. Thomas More also cham- 
pioned the cause of Erasmus in no 
uncertain way when he was at- 


tacked by Tyndale, the Protestant 
reformer, for being a friend of his. 
“Tyndale,” he writes, “asketh me 
why I have not contended with 
Erasmus, whom he calleth my dar- 
ling, of all this long while for trans- 
lating of this word ‘ecclesia’ into 


his word ‘congregation.’ . . . I have 
not contended with Erasmus, my 
darling, because I have found no 
such malicious intent with Eras- 
mus, my darling, as I find with 
Tyndale. For had I found with 
Erasmus, my darling, the shrewd 
intent and purpose I found with 
Tyndale, Erasmus, my darling, 
should be no more my darling. But 
I find in Erasmus, my darling, that 
he detesteth and abhorreth the er- 
rors and heresies that Tyndale 
plainly teacheth and abideth by. 
And therefore Erasmus, my dar- 
ling, shall be my darling still. And 
surely if Tyndale had either never 
taught them or yet had grace to re- 
voke them, then should Tyndale be 
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my darling still. But while he 
holdeth such heresies still, I can- 
not take for my darling him that 
the devil taketh for his darling.” 


Not only did Erasmus owe a 
great deal to the friendship of St. 
Thomas More but More ‘himself 
owed no less to his earlier friend- 
ship with Erasmus. When they 
first met More was but twenty-one, 
while Erasmus was his senior by 
eleven years and already estab- 
lished in a continental reputation 
for scholarship. One letter in par- 
ticular, but too long for quotation 
here, until lately attributed to 
Erasmus but now known to be 
More’s, is sufficient of itself in its 
matter and manner, in its color 
and tone to indicate the strength 
of Erasmus’s influence over his 
younger friend. 

And this is equally true of the 
intimacy between Erasmus and St. 
John Fisher who were so strongly 
influenced the one by the other. 
The witness of an outside and non- 
Catholic authority may help us to 
realize this. At the time we are 
speaking of, Fisher was Bishop of 
Rochester and Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University. Fisher “was 
omnipotent at Cambridge, and it 
would have been impossible to find, 
in an equal degree, in any one of 
his contemporaries, at once the 
moderation, integrity of life, and 
disinterestedness of purpose, which 
left the bigot no fault to find, and 
the liberality of sentiment and ear- 
nest desire for reform, which con- 
ciliated more advanced thinkers. 
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Over Erasmus, a character so saint- 
ly and yet so sympathising exer- 
cised a kind of spell. Of all the 
men he ever knew, Fisher seems to 
have inspired most his reverence 
and regard. On the other hand, it 
is equally evident that Fisher was 
not less influenced, though in a dif- 
ferent manner, by Erasmus. Of 
the moderation which Erasmus so 
much admired in his patron, he 
himself was a conspicuous exam- 
ple. The good bishop took to heart 
his advocacy of the new learning, 
when he found the foremost schol- 
ar of the-age not less ready to de- 
nounce the profanity of the Italian 
sceptics than the degeneracy of the 
mendicant orders, and able both to 
discuss with masterly discrimina- 
tion the merits of classical authors 
and to recognise the real value of 
the writings of St. Thomas and St. 
Jerome. The various evidence in- 
deed which we find of their inter- 
change of opinion on such subjects, 
would seem to indicate that Eras- 
mus’s influence over Fisher, and 
through Fisher over Cambridge at 
large, was far greater and more en- 
during than their respective biogra- 
phers would lead us to suppose.” 4 

Fisher, both as bishop and Chan- 
cellor of the University, had con- 
ceived a great plan to bring about 
a renewal of Catholic life through- 
out England.. Preaching and re- 
ligious instruction were in a state 
of rapid decline, first of all in the 
universities and, as a consequence, 
almost everywhere else. Father 
Bridgett in his Life of Fisher con- 
firms this when he says that “neg- 
lect of preaching was perhaps the 
greatest evil of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the source of every oth- 
er.” Edward Lee, Archbishop of 


1J. B. Mullinger, The University of Cam- 
bridge, pp. 496, 7. 
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York, writes somewhat later, that 
he does not know twelve secular 
priests in his diocese who can 
preach, and only a few friars but 
none of any other religious order. 
The sermon was an exception rath- 
er than the rule, and the episcopal 
fear of Lollardy had helped to 
hasten its decline. In their zeal 
to prevent the growth of cockle, the 
husbandmen had forgotten to sow 
the wheat. 

The Lady Margaret preachership, 
founded to meet this woeful defect, 
was purposely designed by Fisher 
in order that a constant supply of 
clergy might be found for the towns 
and the countryside equipped with 
a sufficierit ability to preach sim- 
ple sermons that would be easily 
understood by ordinary people. 
And he asked Erasmus to write his 
treatise De Ratione Concionandi to 
help the clergy in their good work. 


With this introduction from 
some of Erasmus’s best friends let 
us try to get into touch with the 
general course of his life and to 
estimate the good work he did for 
the Church. As everyone knows, 
he was unfortunate in the circum- 
stances of his birth, unfortunate, 
too, in that his mother and father 
dying young, he was left to the care 
of others who were little interested 
in his future. But he had a sound 
education. He was sent to the 
famous school at Deventer, then, 
perhaps the most famous in Eu- 
rope. His opinion of it, written in 
later life is summed up in the one 
word “barbarous,” an epithet used 
by many a sensitive lad, who after- 
ward became famous, of the school 
to which he owed so much, or so 
little. Then, he was for two years 
at a school at Bois-le-duc kept by 
the Brethren of the Common Life, 
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as a sort of House Preparatory for 
the monastic life. When he was 
leaving he begged to be sent to a 
university; but instead, perhaps 
because it was less expensive, he 
was over-persuaded to enter the no- 
vitiate of the Augustinian canons 
at Steyn. In 1488 he was professed 
and for seven years continued in 
this house, devoting himself most 
diligently to the study of patristic 
writers, particularly of St. Augus- 
tine and St. Jerome. 

Writing to a friend somewhat 
later he recommends him to read 
St. Jerome’s Letters, adding that he 
had not only read them himself but 
had copied out every one of them 
with his own hand. From the same 
letter we learn the extent of his 
classical reading — Maro, Horace, 
Naso, Juvenal, Statius, Martial, 


Claudian, Persius, Lucan, Tibullus, 
Propertius and Terence; 


and in 
prose, Cicero, Quintilian, and Sal- 
lust. And then, having come to 
an end of all the books he could lay 
hands on, he began to feel the re- 
strictions and restraints of the 
monastic life to be too much for 
him. His superior being wise, un- 
derstood this and made it easy for 
him, now a priest and in his 
twenty-seventh year, to become 
Latin secretary to the Bishop of 
Cambrai. This meant residence in 
the courtly atmosphere of the epis- 
copal city which was little to his 
liking. So as soon as he politely 
could he left it with the Bishop’s 
blessing and a small sum “in aid,” 
setting out for Paris, the learned 
city of his dreams, where he hoped 
to live a fuller, freer and, for him, 
a better life. 

That his dreams were fulfilled, 
though hardly at Paris, his subse- 
quent history bears witness; for 
almost alone by his immense labors 
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upon the New Testament, and upon 
edition after edition of the Fathers 
of the Church, he gave to the North- 
ern Renaissance that religious 
character which its counterpart on 
the other side of the Alps so sadly 
lacked. 

It has been well pointed out that 
in Erasmus’s earlier career two 
strong religious influences left a 
deep and permanent mark upon his 
character and upon his work. 

The first, a positive one, he re- 
ceived from the Brethren of the 
Common Life whose educational 
work, both intellectual and spirit- 
ual, did so much to renew the qual- 
ity of Catholic life in the Low 
Countries, in Germany and in 
northern France. To them he owed 
“his spirit of chastened mediaeval- 
ism combined with an exhilarative 
readiness to open-mindedness, an 
attitude not found elsewhere in the 
schools of the period.” 2 

The second, a negative influence, 
he derived, alas, from his “forced” 
vocation to the house of Augus- 
tinian canons at Steyn. There for 
the reason just given, he acquired 
that indelible prejudice against 
monasticism so much in evidence 
in all he wrote. But even this was 
greatly modified by his visits to 
England where contact with men 
like Fisher, Colet and More whose 
sweetness, strength and richness of 
character “transfigured in Erasmus 
his attitude of revolt and built him 
up again spiritually on the old basis 
of the Brethren of the Common 
Life.” * 

At Fisher’s suggestion, as before 
mentioned, he went to Cambridge, 
and seven years afterward he could 
say, referring to his own work 


2 The Times Literary Supplement (London), 
November 23, 1922. 


8 Ibid. 
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there, “In both universities Greek 
letters are established, but in Cam- 
bridge peacefully.” The work 
Fisher gave him to do was truly 
done. The study of Greek had quiet- 
ly become a part of the University 
curriculum. Meanwhile in the 
seclusion of his own study he had 
gone a long way in the preparation 
of his edition of St. Jerome and 
most of all in the preparation of the 
Novum Instrumentum Omne, or 
New Testament in Greek, together 
with the Latin Vulgate and his own 
commentary upon it. He now need- 
ed a publisher but as none could be 
found in England he decided to 
leave the country and settle down 
at Basle where the great printers 
Amorbach and Froben were more 
than anxious to publish works of 
Catholic learning. 

In 1514, Basle was a pleasant 
place to live in. Situated on the 
banks of the Rhine, it had recently 
joined itself to the Swiss confed- 
eracy of cantons and so escaped 
those devastating conflicts that 
were going on all around it. There 
was a very good feeling, too, be- 
tween the citizens and the religious 
orders, and except at Paris there 
was no town north of the Alps that 
could vie with it in the number and 
splendor of the books it produced. 
“Truly Basle was a Basileia,a queen 
of cities.” ; 

Erasmus arrived there “after As- 
sumption Day (August 15th), 1514, 
and having introduced himself to 
John Froben, now the head of the 
famous printing firm, he at once 
set to work. Writing to a friend a 
month later he says that he has 
scarcely time for his meals, so busy 
is he getting ready for the purpose, 
a new edition of his Adagia, a 
classical commonplace book which 
was very popular, his St. Jerome, 
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his Novum Testamentum, some 
translations from Plutarch and an 
emended edition of Seneca. “When 
you consider,” he concludes, “that 
any one of these tasks is enough 
to require a whole man, and that 
not Erasmus but a man of adamant, 
you may guess how completely I 
am without a moment to spare.” 

In 1516 the first edition of his 
New Testament came out and was 
called Novum Instrumentum Omne. 
It was well received particularly 
by many high authorities in the 
Church from the Pope downward. 
It consisted of a Greek text, the Lat- 
in Vulgate and Erasmus’s own an- 
notations upon it. “It was the first 
critical, scientific edition of a part 
of the Bible, aiming at establishing, 
elucidating and illustrating the text 
by all that human erudition and 
judgment [at that time] could of- 
fer, preparatory to the authorita- 
tive interpretation of the Church. 
Whatever helps us to understand 
the meaning of the Holy Books is 
an inestimable advantage to man; 
it is a direct preparation of the in- 
telligence for the acceptance of the 
message of God through His 
Church. The book was the more 
valuable since it brought from its 
very source the means of studying 
exegetic and theological science at 
a time when the Liber Senten- 
tiarum and the Summae were held 
in such esteem that it almost 
seemed heresy to consider them as 
insufficient for an adequate knowl- 
edge. Since this edition was, more- 
over, intended to be an example of 
all other editions of literary and 
scientific documents, its impor- 
tance in the history of civilization 
is, at least, quite as great as that 
of the printing of the first book by 
Gutenberg.” ¢ 

4 Ibid. pp. 18, 19. 
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To Erasmus himself when writ- 
ing his Annotations upon the New 
Testament may have come perhaps 
the memory of St. Augustine 
preaching upon St. John’s Gospel 
or the Psalms at Hippo or of St. 
Chrysostom doing the same thing 
at Constantinople. Simple preach- 
ing had been the inspiration of the 
earlier Church, preaching not com- 
plicated by hard questions and 
subtle distinctions but direct and 
human, and at its best, our Lord 
Himself speaking through the heart 
of a good priest to the hearts of His 
own people. 

Erasmus himself was the first to 
acknowledge the imperfection of 
his work and to be anxious to cor- 
rect and improve it in later edi- 
tions. But it was not long before 
it began to encounter opposition 
not altogether fair but jealous, per- 
sonal and indiscriminating. Even 
so the fact remains that this bulky 
in-folio was reprinted two hundred 
and twenty-nine times between 
1516 and 1599. There can be little 
doubt that the world had need of it. 

Bearing upon this and, may we 
not say, confirming Erasmus’s 
sound critical judgment, the Coun- 
cil of Trent, thirty years after the 
appearance of his New Testament, 
published on April 8, 1546, a De- 
cree on “the editing and use of the 
Sacred Books.” “Here it was de- 
clared in the first place-that the 
ancient Latin version, preserved for 
so many centuries by the usage of 
the Church under the name of 
‘Vulgata,’ was in public recitals, 
disputations, sermons and exposi- 
tions to be held authentic. This as 
had been set forth in the preceding 
discussions [of the Council], did 
not assert that the language and 
form of the Vulgate was incapable 
of improvement, but only that in 
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matters of faith and morals it con- 
tained no error.” > 

And this recommended improve- 
ment goes on; for a Commission is 
still at work in the Vatican itself 
upon a revision of the Vulgate. 

Erasmus’s industry at Basle 
must indeed have been amazing 
through all that period of ten years, 
to which we may add six more 
spent at Freiburg-im-Breisgau, not 
far off, and bringing him to with- 
in three years of his death at sev- 
enty. And the great intention 
which kept him fresh and inspired 
through all these years of immense 
and constant labor had been well 
summed up by Professor H. de 
Vocht of the University of Louvain: 
“Erasmus,” he writes, in The 
Clergy Review (July, 1936, p. 21), 
“wanted to join to the Bible, that 
first source of theological knowl- 
edge, a set of texts of its authorita- 
tive exponents, the Fathers of the 
Church, so as to allow any priest 
or monk to devote himself to 
study.” And here is the list of edi- 
tion after edition of the works “of 
the old holy fathers and doctors,” 
as St. Thomas More used to call 
them, which will show how well he 
fulfilled his high intention. Be- 
tween 1516 and 1518, we have St. 
Jerome, St. Athanasius and St. 
Basil; St. Cyprian in 1520; Arno- 
bius in 1522; St. Hilary in 1523; 
Prudentius in 1524; St. Chrysostom 
in 1525; Irenaeus in 1526; St. Am- 
brose in four volumes in 1527 and 
Origen as well; in 1528 and 1529, 
St. Augustine in ten volumes to- 
gether with Lactantius; in 1531 St. 
Gregory Nazianzen; and last of all 
in 1533, Haymo. 

And what is the verdict of disin- 
terested scholars upon all this de- 


5 Pastor, The History of the Popes, Vol. XII., 
Eng. trans. p. 260. 
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voted work of Erasmus’s upon the 
New Testament and upon the Fa- 
thers of the Church? 

“Faulty as was the [first] Eras- 
mian edition of the New Testa- 
ment,® it was a truly epoch-making 
book, it was the ancestor of the 
textus receptus, and the channel by 
which the Greek text of the New 
Testament was most widely dif- 
fused. .. . If the beginnings of the 
revival of Christian learning can be 
traced to Bacon and Grosseteste in 
the thirteenth century, there can 
be little doubt that the central fig- 
ure of the whole movement is 
Erasmus. His personality cannot 
be adequately set forth within the 
limits of a single chapter. The 
most that can be done is to sum- 
marise the work done by him in re- 
opening the long-closed pages of the 
Church’s early literature. His best 
work was not put into the publica- 
tion of the Greek text of the New 
Testament. He was far more at 
home, and far more successful in 
dealing with patristic texts. The 
prefaces to these contain perhaps 
the most instructive expressions 
of his attitude as a Christian 
scholar which can readily be 
found. Iranaeus, Origen, Athana- 
sius, Basil, Chrysostom among the 
Greeks, Cyprian, Hilary, Augustine 
and Arnobius among the Latins, all 
benefited by his critical care. Noth- 
ing is more conspicuous in him 
than the acuteness of his critical 
sense. His conjectural emenda- 
tions are most noteworthy . . . his 
sense of style is wonderfully keen; 
over and over again he detects and 
rejects tracts wrongly fathered on 
one of his authors.” 7 

6 There were four other editions of his 


N. T. during his lifetime, in 1519, 1522, 1527 
and 1535. 


7M. R. James, Cambridge Modern History, 
Chap. XVII., pp. 585-619 passim. 
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Erasmus’s work upon the New 
Testament and upon the Fathers 
has been summed up in detail and 
at length by the late P. S. Allen, 
that great scholar who has given us 
the final edition of Erasmus’s Let- 
ters. Erasmus, he tells us, held 
“that learning must be decisively 
Christian. To all but the incurably 
conservative he was the leader, the 
man of untiring energy, who was 
bringing new life to sacred study, 
making it real and concrete, found- 
ed upon ascertained fact. From 
many a monastic house, men he 
had never heard of wrote to court 
his acquaintance and profit by his 
learning; even nuns were clamour- 
ing for his books. Erasmus found 
high value in simple goodness; all 
his life he set it forth. But his 
prayer was for a sense of ignorance. 
Reason to him was God’s best gift 
to man, and for reason to have her 
perfect work, man must gather 
knowledge.” * 

One principal and final point 
must be made in conclusion, Eras- 
mus’s unswerving loyalty to the 
Catholic Church. There is a sen- 
tence in one of his letters which 
sums up his life-long attitude to- 
ward it. “Better unity with some 
hardship, than to hold one’s own 
at the cost of discord.”® And if 
this needs confirmation we have it 
in a sentence from Sir Richard 
Jebb, “Erasmus never departed an 
inch from his allegiance to 
Rome.” 2° 

Erasmus was loyal to the Catho- 
lic Church. He was also obedient 
to it and believed all that it taught 
because it taught it. In a letter 
written by him to Conrad Pellican 


8 Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. 
XL, pp. 349-368 passim. 


9 Erasmi Epistolae, P. S. Allen, tom. iii., 
950. 


10 Essays and Addresses, p. 353. 
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about the middle of October, 1525, 
he makes this abundantly clear. 
Conrad Pellican had published it 
abroad that Erasmus agreed with 
him in his heretical opinions about 
the Holy Eucharist. On hearing 
this report Erasmus writes to him 
in great indignation: 


“You privately instilled into the 
ear of an excellent young man that 
I held the same views about the 
Eucharist that you held. To bring 
my mind to do that I have ever de- 
clared it impossible, seeing espe- 
cially that the texts of the Gospel 
and the Apostle speak so plainly of 
‘the body which is given’ and ‘the 
blood which is shed,’ and that it is 
marvellously consonant with God’s 
unspeakable love to the human race 
that those whom He has redeemed 
by the blood and body of His Son, 
He should be willing in some ineffa- 
ble manner to nourish with the flesh 
and blood of His same Son, and by 
this hidden presence of His Son to 
comfort them, as with a pledge, un- 
til He return in His glory to be 
openly seen of all.... 

“I know what slight value you 
attach to the authority of Councils. 
But for my part I do not despise 
the Roman Church herself and 
much less when she has all the 
churches in agreement with her. 
.. . The Church has taught me to 
believe the Gospel; and from the 
same mistress I have learned to in- 
terpret the words of the Gospel. 
Hitherto with all Christians I have 
adored Christ crucified (passum) 
for me in the Eucharist, and I still 
see no reason why I should go back 
upon that opinion. No human rea- 
sons shall avail to withdraw me 
from the consentient belief of the 
Christian world. ... 

“If your mind wavers, it is the 
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consensus of the Catholic Church 
that has hitherto kept my mind 
steady. If you are convinced that 
in the celebration of the Eucharist 
there is nothing else but bread and 
wine, I would rather be torn limb 
from limb than profess what you 
profess. .. . I will endure that you 
blurt out to all the world whatever 
else I have said; I will not endure 
that you make me either the author 
or abettor of this doctrine. So may 


I never be estranged from Christ. 
Amen.” 


Sufficient has been said within 
the limits of this short paper to 
show how well Erasmus served the 
Church not only in his own day but 
still does so. Wisely he foresaw 
that with the invention of printing 
there was a great need for newer 
methods of apologetic, resting 
largely upon documentary evidence, 
calling for critical scholarship and 
preparing the way for men more 
skilled and methods more perfect 
than his own. For was he not the 
founder of that great line of Catho- 
lic critical scholars among whom 
may be numbered the Benedictine 
Maurists who worked upon his 
patristic texts and the Bollandists 
who are still at work. 


“Servant of God, Well done!—Well 
hast thou fought 

The better fight, who single has 
maintained, 

Against revolted multitudes, the 
cause of truth; 

And for truth’s testimony, borne 
universal reproach, 

Far worse to bear than violence. 

For this was all thy care:— 

To stand approved in sight of 
God, 

Though world judged thee per- 
verse.” 





MISSA SOLEMNIS 


By RicHarp L. PETER 


OSEPHINE WALTERS drew off 
her right glove, dipped her un- 
varnished finger tips into the Holy 
Water font, and carefully made the 
Sign of the Cross. Having done 
this, she touched her simple hat 
reassuringly and walked down the 
center aisle to where there were 
still some empty seats—in the first 
few rows. 

The fact that the church was al- 
ready nearly full even though the 
services had not begun, could be 
attributed to only one thing: it was 
Christmas Eve, and this was Mid- 
night Mass. The congregation was 


ostentatiously Catholic tonight be- 
cause the holiday still possessed 


some remnants of Christianity in 
the public eye despite its increas- 
ingly commercial aspect. These 
church-goers were the kind of peo- 
ple who claim Irish ancestry on St. 
Patrick’s day and Pilgrim fore- 
fathers on Thanksgiving. But they 
were grateful that on this occasion 
the “thing to do” happened to coin- 
cide with their usually slighted re- 
ligious duties. Many of the men 
wore dinner jackets or tailcoats, 
and even the women who did not 
trail “formals” were distinguished 
by the corsages they carried on 
their dresses and wraps. There 
were bouquets of violets, roses, and 
gardenias, and an occasional 
orchid, while those who had not 
received flowers had bought them- 
selves tiny clusters of pine cones, 
evergreen sprigs, and holly berries. 

But Josephine wore none of 
these. The fur collar of her cloth 
coat was decorated only by the face 


that rose above it. But even for 
particular tastes this scheme would 
have been satisfactory. It was an 
intelligent face and it belonged in 
that classification which lies be- 
tween the ascetic and the sensual. 
The eyebrows — without being de- 
toured—arched highly over the soft 
brown lashes, giving the eyes an al- 
most oriental slant which was the 
only exotic note in =a_ typically 
American countenance. The nose 
was straight except for the barest 
hint of a retroussé turn at its tip, 
and the smile which curved the 
mouth was entirely a product of the 
facial muscles and owed nothing 
beyond its color to the rose lipstick 
which outlined it. 

It was a round rather than an 
oval visage and yet it was not 
fleshy enough to be termed a moon- 
face. The bone structure was well- 
defined beneath the clear com- 
plexion, and the light that came 
from the hazel eyes might cause it 
to be called a new-moon face. The 
figure which carried the brown 
head was of medium height and 
average weight, full-fashioned with- 
out being voluptuous. The legs, en- 
hanced by the high heels and silk 
hose, were such that they did not 
require the skirt flying above the 
knees to assure one of their attrac- 
tiveness. Slender and strong, they 
carried Josephine down to the pew 
she had espied from the back of the 
church. 

She did not seem humbled be- 
cause the moss-green of her coat 
lacked the floral effusions of the 
other women; in fact the way she 
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clasped the small missal in both her 
hands, while her purse was tucked 
precariously under her arm, indi- 
cated that she valued it more than 
any corsage. When she arrived be- 
side the pew, her conscientious 
genuflection shamed the impromptu 
collapse of other members of the 
congregation, and she dutifully 
whispered a prayer of greeting be- 
fore she took off her other glove 
and unfastened her coat. 

The organist was still improvis- 
ing melodies, occasionally playing 
a strain from one of the better- 
known Christmas hymns. As Jose- 
phine sat back in the seat awaiting 
the appearance of the priests who 
were to celebrate the Solemn Mass, 
the snatches of the carols re-cre- 
ated—as only music can—the pre- 
vious Christmas Eve. 

She had not been alone then. She 
had been with three other couples 
and Bernard. That was the first 
Midnight Mass she had ever attend- 
ed; in fact the first Mass of any 
kind. And it had been said in the 
strangest place: the chapel of the 
state hospital for the insane. They 
had gone there because one of the 
boys in the crowd was a member of 
the choir which the chaplain had 
invited to sing the Mass. 

They had feared that the atmos- 
phere of the nearby asylum would 
cast a pall upon the joyous cere- 
mony, but of course the congrega- 
tion had been made up of towns- 
people and not the patients. The 
only evidence of the chapel’s en- 
vironment was the one sad soul 
who acted as usher. This old man’s 
behavior was normal, but his bright 
eyes made one think his mind was 
racing ahead of his stumbling 
frame, and the visual vacancy be- 
tween was pathetic. 

Josephine could not remember a 
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happier occasion than that hour in 
the chapel of St. Dymphna. She 
had been delighted earlier that eve- 
ning when she opened the gift Bar- 
ney had brought her, but the joy 
of the Midnight Mass had been dif- 
ferent. It seemed more truly in 
the spirit of Christmas. The well- 
known hymns which even a popu- 
lar crooner had recorded, were in 
their proper setting here; the words 
of the chaplain who spoke of peace 
on earth to men of good will in that 
winter of war were strangely sig- 
nificant; and the presence of Bar- 
ney on one side and Marian—her 
best girl friend—on the other, com- 
plemented her spiritual joy with 
the earthly pleasures of affection 
and friendship. 

She cherished the memory of 
that night even after the events of 
New Year’s Eve. But she put these 
thoughts from her mind as a pro- 
cession of altar boys emerged from 
the little room beside the altar— 
the sacristy! That’s what it was 
called. The black-and-white clad 
acolytes genuflected in pairs before 
the tabernacle, the rippling of their 
ranks resembling an arpeggio 
played upon a piano keyboard. 
Following the servers came the 
three priests, resplendent in their 
gold vestments. One of them in- 
toned the “Asperges Me” and then 
as the choir responded they walked 
up the aisle, sprinkling the Holy 
Water to right and left. Josephine 
genuflected and blessed herself, 
again with the precision of a con- 
vert, and opened her missal. She 
followed the Mass diligently until 
the Gloria when she finished read- 
ing this prayer before the choir had 
really begun it. 

This pause gave her mind time 
to wander again. Would she ever 
forget last Christmas she won- 
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dered. The surprisingly wonderful 
present Barney had given her—and 
the even more wonderful Mass. 
What was it Bert (who was the 
singer) said when she remarked 
that the surroundings of the chapel 
hadn’t dampened the happy occa- 
sion? Oh, yes: 

“I guess you can’t realize, Josie,” 
he had answered wisely, “that the 
Church has always been the only 
quiet refuge in the madhouse of the 
world.” She hadn’t understood the 
words at that time, but now after 
almost a year of her new Faith— 
and without Barney, they did make 
sense. She was not bitter, and it 


seemed only fair to her that some 
price must be paid for the abiding 
joy of this religion she had found. 
Even if the price were losing Bar- 
ney, it was worth it. 

Now one of the priests was read- 
ing the Gospel while the other held 


the Missal between the lighted 
candles of the two acolytes. Jose- 
phine thought the Gospel finished 
when the celebrant returned to the 
center of the altar from the left 
side, but then she remembered that 
Father Riordan had told her that it 
was read twice in a Solemn Mass. 

It was Father Riordan who went 
to the pulpit to deliver the sermon. 
This was a simple plea to the 
parishioners to cling to their Faith 
which was so sorely needed in the 
predominantly Godless world in 
which they lived. Josephine lis- 
tened attentively because it was 
this priest who had given her in- 
structions. She had gone to him 
early that year because he had 
acted so friendlily when she, a 
non-Catholic, attended the Youth 
Club meetings with Barney. He 
had trained her well in the cate- 
chism and dogma, and had baptized 
her a few months before. 
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Of course her parents were not 
yet reconciled to her conversion, 
even though her father had often 
said that he had brought up his 
children without a religion so that 
they could choose their own when 
they were grown. But he did not 
approve of the faith which his 
daughter had chosen. He was right 
in supposing it was just because of 
Barney at first, but he could not 
understand why her desire persist- 
ed after Bernard Lowell had gone 
out of her life. Her mother was 
more tolerant but she could not do 
much against the superior will of 
her husband. 

Now Father Riordan had finished 
his sermon, and when he had put 
on the geld vestment again the 
three priests sat at the side of the 
sanctuary while the choir chanted 
the Credo. Josephine had con- 
eluded this prayer before the 
priests had seated themselves, and 
her thoughts began to roam again. 

Another Midnight Mass! And a 
Solemn Mass on New Year’s that 
had been so different. The latter 
had been a mockery, because it rep- 
resented so vividly everything that 
kept her and Barney apart. At the 
time she had blamed the Divine 
Sacrifice for separating her from 
him, but now she could see it in 
its proper perspective. The real 
break had come on the way to town 
from the Country Club dance where 
they had serenaded the New Year. 

With Barney’s arm cosily about 
her shoulders, Josephine had con- 
fided to him what his company had 
come to mean to her. She told him, 
in words that were silly but sin- 
cere, that she loved him deeply. It 
was then Bernard Lowell took his 
arm from around her and clasped 
both her hands in his. 

“Jo’",” he began _ hesitantly. 
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“There’s something I have to say 
to you. I should have mentioned 
it before, but I kept putting it off.” 

“Yes?” she breathed wondering- 
ly. So this was the way it happened. 
The movies and the magazines had 
been right. Of course the back seat 
of an automobile with headlamps 
flashing past wasn’t a moonlit bal- 
cony, but times had changed. 

“Well—I guess both of us know 
how we feel about each other,” he 
stumbled on. “Maybe you thought 
it was just a ‘line’ when I told you 
how much you meant to me, but 
judging by what you just said, I 
guess you knew it was on the 
level.” 

“IT never really thought you 
didn’t mean it,” Josephine whis- 
pered, “I just couldn’t -believe it 
was happening to me.” 

“I guess it happened to us both 
before we knew what hit us,” Bar- 


ney said, his voice now strained. 
“Why, Barney, what’s wrong?” 
she asked, frightened by his tone. 
“What’s wrong with us—being in 
love?” 
“There’s nothing wrong with be- 
ing in love,” he reassured her tense- 


ly, “but we can’t stop at that. Not 
if we care for each other the way 
we say we do.” 

Since he was still afraid to ask 
the question, she tried to help him 
by hinting of her answer. “I 
wouldn’t want to stop there either, 
Barney. I want to go right on to 
—to the end of the line.” 

Her words helped him, but not 
the way she had intended. “That’s 
what I’m trying to tell you, Jo’. 
This is the end of the line.” 

“The end—” she gasped. “But 
I don’t understand, Barney. I 
thought you said you loved me as 
much as I do you.” 


“I do,” he said shortly. “And 
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you'll have to believe me when I 
say so.” 

“But if there’s no one else, why 
can’t we—” 

“There is something else,” he in- 
terrupted her. “Something I’ve 
loved even longer than I have you. 
My religion. And since we haven’t 
the same faiths we’d never make a 
go of it.” 

She couldn’t answer that. Until 
she thought of a couple who had 
contracted a mixed marriage some 
time before. “But what about Hen’ 
and Janice?” she asked him. “She’s 
not a Catholic and they were mar- 
ried by a priest.” 

“I know,” Barney said slowly. 
“That’s permitted by the Church in 
special cases, but most of the time it 
doesn’t work out. It’s like two peo- 
ple who sit facing each other when 
they’re trying to row a boat. They 
can keep each other company, but 
they never get any place.” 

“I—I never knew you felt this 
way about your Church,” she fal- 
tered. “Why are you so sure it 
won’t work with us?” 

He didn’t answer her for a long 
moment. Then when he spoke 
again it was with a note of obvious 
embarrassment. “I never thought 
I'd have to tell this to anyone, but 
I’m afraid I must to convince you. 

“My father wasn’t a Catholic. 
But at the time they were married 
he was very much in love with my 
Mother, and she thought they could 
make a success of a mixed mar- 
riage. Well they did, for several 
years. Of course they disagreed 
occasionally, as all couples will. 
But after one of those silly quar- 
rels he left mother. He kept on 
sending us money so that I might 
go to school, but he never came 
back. After a while Mother got a 
separation, and we heard rumors 
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that he was married again. Any- 
way there was talk of a woman.” 
Barney paused again. “So do you 
wonder why I have to think twice 
about us?” 

“No,” she replied. “But I thought 
your father was dead.” 

“That’s what we say since we 
moved here. It’s a little easier to 
explain it that way.” 

“I’m so sorry, Barney. For your 
mother—and for you too.” 

“It’s not that there’s anything 
the matter with you, Jo’. You’re 
finer than many of the Catholic 
girls I know. But after seeing the 
unhappiness that can come from 
such a marriage, I’m not going to 
take the chance. It’s like going to 
bat with two strikes on you. Your 
partner has a way out if anything 
goes wrong, but you’re stuck. 
You’re in the game for keeps, but 
she’s just playing for fun.” 


“But Barney,” she protested, 
“you know I don’t believe in di- 


vorce. We've talked about that 
many times. Marriage is as sacred 
to me as it is to you. And if you 
really want me to marry you, I’d be 
only too glad to join your Church.” 

“No, Jo’, you don’t understand. 
It wouldn’t mean anything to you, 
or to me either, if you did it just 
so that we could get married.” 

“But I’m beginning to love the 
Church,” Josephine said. “I felt it 
when you took me to that Mass. 
The music, and the candles, and 
the incense; they all did something 
to me.” 

“I’m glad you were impressed, 
Jo’, but there’s more to being a 
Catholic than Midnight Mass on 
Christmas. There’s Mass every 
Sunday, and no meat on Fridays. 
There’s Confession and Holy Com- 
munion. And even when you’re not 
in church, you carry a part of it 
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with you—the tabernacle, in your 
heart.” 

“But can’t I try to learn all about 
it? You could help me, Barney.” 

“No. That wouldn’t work either. 
You'd still be doing it just for me.” 

“What can we do then?” she 
asked fearfully. 

He was silent for almost a min- 
ute, but his serious thought was 
written upon his intent features. 
Josephine drew her hand from his 
absent-minded clasp, and though 
he didn’t seek to retrieve it, the 
movement was enough to bring his 
attention back to her. Finally he 
spoke. 

“Well, I’ve got a kind of idea, Jo’. 
It may sound cruel to you, but it’s 
the only» way we can be sure.” 

“What is it?” she managed to 
murmur. 

“We'll have to stop seeing each 
other for—for let’s say a year.” 

“A year? But what good will that 
do?” 

“It will give you a chance to find 
out if you really love me enough 
to marry me—” 

“But I know that now!” 
blurted. 

“And,” he went on, “if you’re 
honestly interested in the Church 
you'll have time to study it calmly. 
Then if you decide you want to 
share my faith because you think 
it’s the Faith, and not just because 
it’s mine, we can get engaged.” 

They had both fallen silent then. 
They went on to the five o’clock 
Mass, and it was there Josephine 
realized how much stood between 
them. Without many more words 
he took her home, and they parted 
at the door. Dispensing with the 
precious goodnight they usually 
shared in the dim hallway, she held 
out her hand to him. He took it 
in a firm grip. 


she 
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“Tl see you in a year,” Barney 
told her. “If you really want me. 
But believe me when I say it’s only 
because I love you so, that I’m mak- 
ing this condition. Goodnight, Jo’.” 

“Goodnight, Barney,” she said. 
“I—” But she closed the door firm- 
ly to muffle the sound of her sob- 
bing. 


Josephine stood now as the cen- 
ser bearer swung the vessel toward 
the congregation. She bowed her 
head reverently as the aromatic 
smoke reached her nostrils, and 
then sat again. 

Of course the year had a week to 
run yet, but she did not hold much 
hope for Barney’s return. It was 
strange that in a town the size of 
theirs she should not have encoun- 
tered him somewhere, but they had 
never met since that New Year’s 
morning. Her friend Marian who 
belonged to the same parish had 
seen him at several Catholic dances, 
though—each time with a different 
girl. 

She had a few dates herself, but 
socially the past year had been 
pretty lonely. By her conversion 
she had lost track of many of her 
non-Catholic friends, and she did 
not yet feel at home among the 
members of her new Church. She 
did not go to any affairs of the 
Youth Club because she was afraid 
of meeting Barney. But even if she 
never saw him again, she was 
thankful that it was through him 
she had discovered this religion 
she had come to love so much. If 
he was dating Catholic girls now 
he probably realized that a convert 
can never appreciate the Church as 
instinctively and as wholehearted- 
ly as one who is born within its 
fold. And too, perhaps Barney had 
inherited some of the philandering 
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ways of his father. But Josephine 
was reconciled to her loss, so she 
gratefully turned her attention to 
her missal. 
The celebrant was singing the 
Preface, and soon the tinkling bell 
and the “Holy, Holy’s” of the choir 
brought Josephine to her knees. 
She read the prayers of the Conse- 
cration along with the priest until, 
as he raised the Host, she concen- 
trated on the daily miracle that had 
taken place. But after the Chalice 
had been lowered and the last 
echoes of the bell had been swal- 
lowed by the surging “Benedictus,” 
she turned the pages back to the 
Prayers before Communion. She 


read these intently, although puz- 
zled by their antique phraseology, 
until two of the acolytes deftly 
flipped the Communion cloth over 
the sanctuary rail. 

She hesitated shyly, not wanting 


to be the first to go up, but as others 
began to stumble over the shins of 
their neighbors, she placed her mis- 
sal on the seat and went to the rail. 
She genuflected assiduously before 
kneeling on the step, and held the 
cloth delicately under her chin even 
though a server was accompanying 
the priest with a paten. She re- 
ceived the wafer upon her tongue, 
and having whispered an ejacula- 
tion of thanksgiving, she returned 
to her pew and covered her face - 
with her hands. 

She had begun to say the Paters 
and Aves for the intention of the 
Holy Father, when she felt someone 
enter the pew beside her. One of 
the returning communicants must 
have lost his place, she thought, but 
it made no difference because this 
seat was not otherwise occupied. 

She lost the thread of her prayer 
when she discovered that the Host 
was still clinging to the roof of her 
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mouth, and by the time she had dis- 
lodged it with her tongue and swal- 
lowed it, she decided to read the 
Thanksgiving first. She turned to 
get her missal and brushed the arm 
of the newcomer. His face too was 
buried in his hands, and though 
there was something familiar about 
his hair, she did not recognize the 
top-coat as belonging to any of her 
few Catholic friends. She was try- 
ing to find her place in the book 
when a gleam from the stranger’s 
ring caught the corner of her eye. 
She yielded to this distraction, and 
then quickly wished she hadn't. 
For the cameo ring—the one with 
the chipped setting—and the hand 
on which it was worn, belonged to 
Bernard Lowell. 

As she turned her eyes swiftly 
back to her missal, Josephine won- 
dered what perverse coincidence 
had sent him to that particular 
pew. She could sense now that he 
had taken his hands from his face, 
but she did not dare to look at him. 
The Mass moved on, and she tried 
to think how to surmount this em- 
barrassing situation. The only thing 
to do, she decided, was to stay after 
the service until he had gone. 

She tried to read her prayers but 
Barney’s presence was too much 
for her. Her memory became a 
periscope that enabled her to see 
him without turning. She could 
visualize the stocky frame, only 
slightly taller than hers, draped in 
gray raglan top-coat; the well- 
shaped head with its straight 
brown hair; the determined mouth, 
and the firm chin. 

The priest intoned the “Jte Missa 
Est,” the choir answered with the 
“Deo Gratias,” and as the celebrant 
murmured the Last Gospel, the 
acolytes began lining up for their 
exit. When the last of the proces- 
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sion had disappeared into the sac- 
risty, Josephine knelt again, and 
and with her eyes fixed upon the 
pages of her missal, waited for Bar- 
ney to leave. 

But he was evidently making a 
long thanksgiving too, or else it 
had been no accident that he had 
found her pew. At this thought she 
found it harder to breathe, but then 
she reflected that he was resolved 
to carry off his mistake as politely 
as possible. 

Well they couldn’t kneel there 
all night! So she took a deep 
breath and turned for her gloves 
and purse. But Barney had antici- 
pated her and he put them in her 
hands in exchange for the missal. 
Her heart pounded when she no- 
ticed he carried his hat in his other 
hand. Then it was more than a 
coincidence. But she tucked the 
bag under her arm again as she 
slowly drew on the gloves, and then 
Barney made room for her beside 
the pew so that they genuflected to- 
gether. 

As they turned up the aisle he 
dropped the missal confidently into 
his coat pocket, and put Josephine’s 
arm through his. The organist was 
improvising again but since the 
church was almost empty he was 
approaching the final chords. They 
walked on down the middle aisle— 
she and Barney —and her blood 
warmed with the soaring harmonies 
that echoed through the building. 
The two passed the Holy Water 
fonts blithely by, and when the or- 
ganist reached the concluding cre- 
scendo they were in the deserted 
vestibule. 

Barney turned her toward him 
suddenly, and his arms went about 
the moss-green coat. The fur col- 
lar became involved too as the firm 
chin plowed through its nap when 
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the determined mouth sought her 
lips. They clung together for a 
Christmasy moment, until in the 
silence after the organ ceased, Jo- 
sephine remembered where they 
were. 

“You mustn’t, here, Barney,” she 
said, gently disengaging herself. 
“We’re still in church.” 
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His arms dropped, but he took 
his as they 


her hand warmly in 
went toward the door. 

“I know, darling,” Barney an- 
swered her. “Father Riordan al- 
ways says this is the only part of 
the marriage ceremony that doesn’t 
need any rehearsal—but we never 
take chances!” 


THESE ARROWS AND THIS BOW 


By Ina Draper DEFOE 


T!= bow of my maternity 
Has bent three times. 
Three arrows have flown out 


Across the earth. 


I stand, unstrung, 

Within my quiet corner 
While these bright shafts 
Rejoice because of birth. 

I did not fashion them alone, 
And in their making 

Went much that I have yet 


To reason out: 


The thoughts and aims and sins 


Of generations; 


The fears which, carelessly 


I put to rout. 


They sparkle in their slim, 
Alluring newness. 
Each one must chart the course 


Of his own soul, 


While I, the bow, may only watch 


Them flying 


And pray that each may choose 
Some splendid goal. 





THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN PATRISTIC TIMES 
By Sister Mary Emity, S.C.N. 


ROM a merely cursory glance 
at the publishers’ lists one gath- 
ers that contemporary interest in 
medicine is widespread. Never has 
an age been so prolific in books on 
the subject. It is, however, only in 
the extent of its interest that our 
age is unique, for in every era, as 
students of literature are aware, the 
medical profession has received not 
a little attention. Particularly is 
this true of the early Christian cen- 
turies, a fact to which the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church testify. 
Their works abound in allusions to 
medicine. 

Various reasons may be adduced 
to account for this interest on the 
part of the Fathers. In the first 
place, there has ever been a close 
bond between the healers of physi- 
cal and of spiritual ills. Then, it 
was to the medical art that patristic 
writers turned for illustrations in 
defending and clarifying Christian 
teachings. Some of the Fathers 
had themselves studied medicine, 
and all of them numbered physi- 
cians among their friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

Despite this fact, standard his- 
tories of medicine give but brief 
consideration fo patristic writings. 
The history of medicine, it is true, 
has only in recent years attained its 
academic majority, and contem- 
porary investigation in the field has 
not as yet made many notable ad- 
vances beyond the realm of scien- 
tific medical writings properly so 
called. The chief reason, neverthe- 
less, that the works of the Fathers 
have been ignored, or when con- 


sulted, treated with disdain, is the 
persistence of certain misconcep- 
tions of the nineteenth century rela- 
tive to the Fathers of the Church 
and science. Foremost among these 
misconceptions is the notion that 
not only were the Fathers them- 
selves woefully ignorant of things 
scientific, but that they sought to 
prevent by all means in their power 
both the acquisition and dissemina- 
tion of any such knowledge. It was 
particularly in the field of medicine 
that they»were considered hope- 
lessly obscurantist. Belief in mira- 
cles and in the curative power of 
prayer was held accountable for 
this obscurantism. Miracles, it was 
@bjected, could not and did not 
exist, and belief in them was in- 
compatible with interest in or devo- 
tion to scientific and practical medi- 
cine. 

How erroneous these views are, 
those who read the Fathers may 
see. What has been persistently 
ignored is the evidence that the 
miraculous cure was unusual, that 
such methods were employed, in 
most instances, only after natural 
means had proved of no avail. St. 
Gregory Nazianzen’s admonition is 
typical. Those who are ill should 
seek the ministration of a physi- 
cian. Proper care should be taken 
of the body because of its Creator. 
For the same reason, the bodies of 
others should be cared for not less 
diligently, since all are one in 
Christ. 

In a sketch such as this, limita- 
tions of space preclude. anything 


like a detailed treatment of the sub- 
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ject. Only references to the physi- 
cian, to therapeutics, and to sur- 
gery have been assembled here. 
These have been selected from the 
writings of St. Basil (329-379), St. 
Gregory Nazianzen (325-389), St. 
Gregory of Nyssa (331-394), and St. 
Augustine (354-430), because of 
their varied and more interesting 
character. 


It was doubtless because of his 
own infirmities that St. Basil mani- 
fested on all occasions his apprecia- 
tion of physicians. His references 
to them indicate that they were men 
of learning and skill. He esteemed 
theirs as the highest of professions, 
since all who practiced it practiced 
philanthropy as well. He consid- 
ered his own physician not only 
highly expert in medical knowl- 
edge, but helpful in the cure of 
spiritual ills also. 

The fact that St. Basil and his 
friend, St. Gregory Nazianzen had 
studied medicine at Athens, lends 
a particular interest to the allusions 
found in their works. According to 
St. Gregory, St. Basil mastered both 
the theoretical and the practical 
branches, but his greatest achieve- 
ment in the medical field was the 
foundation of his hospital beyond 
the walls of Caesarea. This insti- 
tution soon took on the proportions 
of a city—“New Town,” St. Gregory 
calls it. It was the first public hos- 
pital devoted especially to the care 
of the sick, but it also included a 
home for the poor and a hospice for 
travelers and strangers. It is to be 
regretted that neither Gregory nor 
Basil gives detailed information 
about it. In one of his letters, St. 
Basil states that all the buildings 
were a credit to the locality and a 
source of pride to the governor. 
Basil’s devoted care of the lepers 
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elicited eloquent praise from Greg- 
ory, who enthusiastically declares 
that the hospital deserved to be 
numbered among the wonders of 
the world, so numerous were the 
sick and the poor who came there, 
and so admirable were the devotion 
and efficiency with which they were 
served. 

St. Gregory’s interest in medicine 
lay chiefly in its theoretical aspects, 
although he zealously attended the 
sick with Basil while they were stu- 
dents at Athens. His brother St. 
Caesarius, however, was the most 
distinguished physician of his day, 
and Gregory recounts with frater- 
nal pride the story .of his brilliant 
career. Endowed with high intel- 
lectual gifts, distinguished in bear- 
ing with pleasing voice and kindly 
manner, the handsome young man 
appears to have been the ideal 
physician. After establishing a bril- 
liant record as a student at Alex- 
andria, where the best medical edu- 
cation was to be obtained, he went 
to Byzantium, the capital of the 
Empire and at that time the most 
important city in all Europe. Here, 
in virtue of his extraordinary abil- 
ity, he soon attained pre-eminence 
in his profession. Public honors, a 
marriage into an illustrious family, 
and the senatorial dignity were of- 
fered to him. Caesarius refused 
them all, and in company with 
Gregory retired to Nazianzus to 
spend some time with his parents. 

In the meantime, a special com- 
mission was sent to the Emperor to 
request that the city be honored by 
having Caesarius as its metropoli- 
tan archiater, or chief physician. 
Constantine, acceding to their 
wishes, appointed him to the office 
and raised him to the rank of 
count, whereupon, much to Greg- 
ory’s dismay, Caesarius went to live 
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at Court. Honors and revenues 
were showered upon him. In a 
short while his reputation sur- 
passed that of even the senior 
physicians. Gregory attributes his 
brother’s rise to fame to the fact 
that he ever made it a point of 
honor to place his services at the 
disposal of the authorities, refus- 
ing all remuneration. His indiffer- 
ence to riches and his devotion to 
the poor won for him the confi- 
dence of wealthier patients. 

At Court he was the friend of the 
Emperor and of the high officials, 
all of whom were anticipating still 
greater achievements for him. Even 
Julian upon his accession loaded 
him with honors and flattery, hop- 
ing thereby, so Gregory believed, to 
win the devout young physician 
over to the revival of paganism. 
But Caesarius clung steadfastly to 
his Christian principles, and it was 
not long before a singular oppor- 
tunity for proving his faith was af- 
forded him. The apostate Emperor 
challenged him to a public debate, 
but strove in vain to outwit his in- 
trepid opponent. After the debate 
Caesarius felt obliged to leave the 
city, although Julian had not for- 
mally commanded him to do so. 
Once again, to the great joy of 
his family, Caesarius retired to 
Nazianzus. 

Upon the death of the Apostate, 
Jovian, his successor, summoned 
Caesarius to Court again. Later, 
Valens appointed him imperial 
treasurer in Bithynia, a position, 
Gregory states, which the Emperor 
intended to be the prelude to the 
highest offices of the state. After a 
disastrous earthquake in the prov- 
ince, Caesarius retired from public 
life in order to devote himself to 
things spiritual, and only a short 
while after died of a sudden illness. 


St. Gregory of Nyssa shared his 
brother’s (St. Basil’s) admiration 
for medical men and referred to his 
friends among them frequently, but 
unfortunately for us, he fails to give 
any details about them. His chief 
concern was physiology. 

St. Augustine’s communicative- 
ness on the subject of his physician 
friends is more to our liking. The 
glimpses which he gives of these 
men in his writings reveal their up- 
right characters and high profes- 
sional ideals. Several enjoyed 
prominent positions in the com- 
munity. Thus, Hilarinus was the 
leader of the municipal senate in 
Hippo as well as the chief physi- 
cian. A later incumbent of the 
office of chief physician was Dios- 
corus. The extraordinary cure of 
his daughter, to whom he was 
greatly devoted, was instrumental in 
bringing about his conversion. 
Prior to his conversion, Augustine 
states, the physician’s contemptu- 
ous attitude toward Christians had 
been a blemish on an otherwise 
kindly nature. Maximus, a recent 
convert from Arianism, was a man 
of high social standing. St. Augus- 
tine hopes that his example will in- 
fluence others. 

It is in the Confessions that the 
Saint first mentions Vindicianus, a 
“skilled and renowned physician,” 
the outstanding figure in the med- 
ical profession of his day. He had 
attained the rank of governor and 
it was in that capacity that he had 
awarded Augustine the crown of 
victory in a rhetorical contest. Vin- 
dicianus by his kind fatherly advice 
succeeded in reclaiming him, at that 
time a youthful teacher of rhetoric, 
from his dabblings in magic. Gen- 
nadius, another physician friend, 
had enjoyed a wide reputation as a 
practitioner in Rome before coming 
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to Carthage. The Saint commends 
his deeply religious character and 
his generous and compassionate 
care of the poor. 

There is one interesting reference 
to a slave practitioner. St. Augus- 
tine mentions his ignorance and 
states that the physicians called in 
to take charge of Innocentius, his 
master, refused to have him in the 
room with them when they held 
their consultations. Ironically 
enough, it was the slave’s diagnosis, 
proffered without request and to the 
exasperation of his master, which 
proved to be the correct one. 

In the City of God an incident is 
related of a famous Alexandrian 
surgeon—his name is not given— 
whose fine regard for the ethics of 
his profession had impressed St. 
Augustine. When asked to take 
over a particularly difficult case, the 
Alexandrian, after examining the 
procedure of the physicians in 
charge, persuaded the patient to al- 
low these same men to continue 
with the case. He commended their 
skill and explained that the little 
to be done would not entitle him to 
take the credit for the cure. 

The general references to the 
medical profession in the writings 
of the four Fathers considered in 
this sketch are striking in their sim- 
ilarity. There is frequent mention 
of the physician’s patience, his un- 
tiring care, his calm acceptance of 
abuse when painful remedies have 
to be applied, his skill, his knowl- 
edge, his kindness. But there were 
charlatans and quacks, although 
references to them are few. Adopt- 
ing the procedure of respectable 
practitioners, they played upon the 
credulity of the unsuspecting with 
clever impudence. Aetius, the her- 
esiarch, was of their number. His 
colorful career, described at length 
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by St. Gregory of Nyssa, makes en- 
tertaining, if not particularly edify- 
ing reading. His escape from serf- 
dom marked the beginning of a 
devious advance. He became a tin- 
ker, but this phase of his career was 
brought to a close when he was 
punished for cheating a woman out 
of her gold ornaments. He next 
became an assistant to a wandering 
quack. This employment seems not 
to have been sufficiently lucrative 
for the ambitious assistant. A 
wealthy foreigner proved easy prey 
and the scheming Aetius was taken 
on as personal physician. Attend- 
ance at medical conventions marked 
his next advance. In these gather- 
ings, St. Gregory explains, his fac- 
ulty of always being on the win- 
ning side in an argument causes 
him to be in frequent demand among 
the controversialists. His passion 
for controversy grew, and convinced 
finally that theology offered greater 
attractions in this line than medi- 
cine, he set about equipping him- 
self for his new career. A knowl- 
edge of the chief tenets of the 
Arian heresy and some fine phrases 
from Aristotle proved sufficient. 
Thus was Aetius lost to the medical 
profession. 


It was from his sister Macrina, 
who during her illness had noted 
carefully the physician’s profes- 
sional procedure, that St. Gregory 
of Nyssa obtained his detailed in- 
formation on the subject. The pos- 
ture of the patient, he explains, the 
loss of weight, the pale and some- 
what bilious complexion, the ex- 
pression of pain in the eyes, all re- 
vealed the internal condition to the 
glance of the experienced physi- 
cian. The shortness of breath and 
the accompanying groans aided him 
in ascertaining the nature of the 
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disease. Even the sense of smell 
helped, enabling him, as it did, to 
detect the kind of disorder, since 
“the particular quality of the breath 
indicates the secret sufferings of the 
vital organs.” He also paid great 
attention to the pulse, for by it he 
believed he could determine in what 
organ the disease originated, wheth- 
er or not it was inflammatory, and 
the degree of fever. 

Physicians were all skilled in the 
preparation of drugs. They were 
fortunate, so St. Gregory of Nyssa 
believed, in not having to learn at 
their own peril the healing and the 
harmful drugs. Thanks to the ex- 
periments of earlier physicians, 
these had already been differentiat- 
ed. Physicians had to know also 
the properties of drugs, the effects 
they produced, how long they re- 
tained their strength, to whom they 
would prove harmful, to whom 
helpful. If a drug were mixed with 
some other medicine, he had to be 
able to tell when the compound was 
capable of producing insensibility 
or torpor, and when it would cause 
death. 

According to St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen, the greater number of drugs 
were made from the roots and 
juices of plants, though some drugs 
were compounded from reptiles. St. 
Gregory of Nyssa mentions the 
medicinal properties of pine oil, 
mastic, saffron, balsam, laurel, the 
poppy, and wormwood as manifes- 
tations of God’s skill and goodness 
in healing the ills of men. Although 
St. Augustine says that experience 
in many diseases necessarily brings 
about the invention of numerous 
remedies, there is nothing in his 
writings, or in those of “the three 
Cappadocians,” to suggest that 
drugs were, as is sometimes 
charged, of overwhelming impor- 
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tance in the medicine of that day. 
Gregory of Nyssa’s comments on 
the ill effects consequent on plying 
the incurably ill with drugs and his 
reminder to physicians that such a 
procedure can in no way add to their 
reputations, suggests, however, that 
there were some abuses in this re- 
spect. 

Augustine and the two Gregorys 
testify that baths were still a part 
of the health regimen of their day. 
At least three passages in the writ- 
ings of Gregory Nazianzen refer to 
the therapeutic use of natural 
springs. Cold and hot springs were 
both considered healing in their ef- 
fect. Gregory himself was obliged 
by his physician to frequent those 
at Xanxaris, the usual resort of the 
people in Cappadocia. In a letter 
to Olympus, the governor of the re- 
gion, he expresses the hope of meet- 
ing him there. 

Diet also came within the physi- 
cian’s province, for “as the food we 
eat,” St. Augustine remarks, “such 
is our resulting health.” As with 
medicine, so with food, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen explains: the same kinds 
are not to be served in every case. 
A difference is to be observed ac- 
cording to the state of the patient’s 
health. The locality, climate, sea- 
son, and age of the person must be 
noted. Convalescents must be 
watched carefully lest by indulging 
their appetites in the manner of 
healthy persons they relapse into 
their former illnesses. Need and 
not pleasure should determine the 
measure of one’s indulgence, 
though pleasure may mingle with 
the satisfaction of the need, for 
hunger sweetens everything. 

All the Fathers inveigh against 
over-indulgence in food and drink, 
pointing out the fact that this evil 
destroys not only virtue but health 
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as well. The excessive use of wine 
is particularly harmful since it con- 
fuses the mind and at the same 
time seriously injures the body. 
Most of the painful diseases, St. 
Gregory of Nyssa avers, can be 
traced to intemperance in eating 
and drinking, and St. Augustine 
maintains that it is difficult to cure 
persons whose illness is due to in- 
temperate living. 

Surgery, according to St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, was a severe form of 
treatment to be used only when less 
painful methods could not be con- 
sidered. He mentions only the re- 
moval of unnatural excrescences 
such as tumors, warts, and wens. 
St. Augustine mentions operations 
for cancer, fistula, and blindness, 
all of which imply a considerable 
degree of skill on the part of the 
physician. Anesthesia, of course, 
was not to be used for several hun- 
dred years, so the frequent refer- 
ences to the painfulness of opera- 
tions and the patient’s dread of 
them can be readily understood. 

There were usually spectators 
present during the operation whose 
endurance was often severely taxed. 
Augustine himself once witnessed 
the preparations for an operation, 
the details of which he describes 
vividly. There is the patient, pale 
with dread and fear. His friends 
strive to cheer and encourage him, 
while other spectators stand about 
in wonder and suspense. The sur- 
geons arrive, the instruments—they 
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are horrible to look at—are laid out, 
and the limbs of the patient are ar- 
ranged and tied on the couch as re- 
quired. The body is then laid bare 
and the surgeon stands, knife in 
hand, ready to begin his work. 


The medical allusions found in 
the patristic writings do not, it is 
true, constitute anything like a 
systematic treatment of medicine. 
They do, however, afford some no- 
tion of the contemporary practi- 
tioner’s professional knowledge and 
ideals, and they reflect rather clear- 
ly many of the popular medical 
theories of the times. They are in- 
teresting because of the light they 
throw on the careers of the out- 
standing physicians, and more im- 
portant still, they add to our all too 
meager knowledge concerning St. 
Basil’s great hygienic contribution 
in the establishment of his hospital 
at Caesarea. It is, furthermore, sig- 
nificant that the Fathers could write 
of the medical profession as they 
did. They reveal, albeit indirectly, 
that its weaknesses were the weak- 
nesses of their times, but they like- 
wise reveal, and quite clearly, its 
strength. That strength was the 
strength of a vigorous Christianity 
which was not only salvaging for 
future ages what was best in the 
ancient medical tradition, but was 
at the same time elevating and en- 
nobling that tradition by the appli- 
cation of the teachings of its Divine 
Founder. 





THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


CENSORSHIP 


[Mrs. Wyatt being ill (not seriously we hope), Father Urban Nagle, 
O.P., Director of “Blackfriars” and author of last year’s great success, 
Savonarola, came kindly—and quickly— to our assistance and has written 
the drama review for this month. ] 


HE most interesting drama from 

the viewpoint of the producers, 
playing in New York today had for 
its first act “The People vs. Margie 
Hart.” The courts decided that the 
defendants were guilty of inde- 
cency, so Wine, Women and Song, 
one of several pieces cooked and 
garnished for the visiting firemen 
closed. The piece was rated by the 
Catholic Theater Movement (New 
York Archdiocese), with four oth- 
ers, in Class C. or the condemned 
section. The similar productions 
are said to be cleaning themselves 
up because the police are practic- 
ally on the stairs. 

The episode caused but a small 
stir except for some glib comments 
on the part of the press. After all, 
every bookie, slot machine operator, 
forger or what you will, expects 
visits from the police from time to 
time and merely has to think of a 
new dodge to continue his career. 

As a consequence of the court de- 
cision against Wine, Women and 
Song Lee Shubert announced and 
then withdrew the announcement of 
the closing of Native Son. Although 
it was put on the condemned list 
about two years ago, and although 
the management announced that 
there was no pressure from any 
outside agency, there was an out- 
cry (apparently spontaneous) from 


the patrons of art (producers, ac- 
tors, lesser critics, etc.) that the 
Church is rising again to curtail 
personal liberties, social liberties, 
all sorts of liberties for which men 
are giving their lives in the far cor- 
ners of the world. This is the sec- 
ond act and is by far the more 
dramatic. 

Canada Lee was quoted (The New 
York Times, December 7th) as say- 
ing: “How can an organization ca- 
tering to Fascist principles have 
enough power in this American 
democracy to close a play —the 
only play that has anything to say 
about the true conditions of Ne- 
groes under which they must live 
and which we are trying to im- 
prove.” 

So this poor old “Fascist” (be- 
cause not Communistic) tyrant is 
chaining Galileo, burning the Van- 
ities in Florence, keeping patrons 
from the movies in Quebec, and at 
the moment attacking the only in- 
strument for bettering the condi- 
tion of the Negro in America. 

While the loudest shouters and 
those who are being affected in the 
pocketbook are always liable to 
make up gibberish, there is a prob- 
lem in censorship which is far from 
solution. We might pick our way 
through it in a series of conclu- 
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The State has the right and obli- 
gation to protect basic morality of 
its citizens. States can disintegrate. 
Rome to France. 

What that protection consists in, 
depends upon a moral code and a 
moral code depends on convictions 
logically deduced from beliefs in 
the field of dogma. Because we are 
a people of mixed convictions, we 
shall search a long time for a code 
of ethics which will be agreeable to 
enough people to be more than a 
bad compromise. Our divorce leg- 
islation, for instance, is ‘just that. 
This tolerant smiling front, found- 
ed on Pragmatism, is the reason 
why our educational programs are 
at sixes and sevens, and the real 
reason why we need not expect a 
Federal Theater. 

The unpleasant task of censor- 
ship falls to some morally responsi- 
ble body—and although it is fraught 
with danger and at best a make- 
shift, the Church is not hiding from 
its job. Granted that the State must 
save its people from physical poi- 
son by Pure Food and Drug Laws, 
and from moral poison by some 
strictures in the publishing and en- 
tertainment fields, we look for some 
agency to set up the machinery. 
We might seek a least common de- 
nominator — that which would of- 
fend everybody — but that would 
hardly protect our people from in- 
fection. Censorship then becomes 
a police matter, and no matter how 
intelligent a policeman may be, he 
lacks the aura of the artist or the 
savant, and he turns to institutions 
that deal with moral problems for 
his cues. 

The Church, through diocesan de- 
partments tells its members not to 
go to certain plays or movies. That 
much should be allowed. Occa- 
sionally, when things get out of 
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hand, the Church or a Churchman, 
tells the police that a certain ex- 
hibitionistic spectacle is dangerous 
(just as one who could see might 
tell the police that a certain fire in 
the heart of the city, or a certain 
poison in some restaurants is dan- 
gerous) and the police either take 
action or refrain. 

But note this in the case in point. 
The Church does not relish the job 
of running after filth and advertis- 
ing it. There is no other way of 
saving its own members of good 
will from corruption. Church agen- 
cies in New York do not close plays. 
The Church is not against the Ne- 
gro. But why goon? Those things 
are too obvious to need repeating. 

Catholic censorship would have 
to be on a much higher plane than 
closing the obvious flesh shows. 
There are much more insidious 
dangers from a Catholic viewpoint 
than burlesque in the theater. Yet 
this negative and unsatisfactory ap- 
proach must be taken as long as the 
theater is regarded by those in con- 
trol as sheer entertainment for 
those who want a night off. 

Until that Church, or those peo- 
ple within and without the fold who 
have caught her function in the 
world, has replaced the wrong with 
the right theater, then that institu- 
tion which has enhanced every 
other art—painting, music, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, poetry—will al- 
ways be regarded as the gloomy and 
bigoted foe of the art form which is 
most easily understood by the little 
ones. 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH. — 
Thornton Wilder comes back to the 
theater with as unorthodox a piece 
as his Our Town to captivate many, 
to annoy others to the point of fury 
and to amaze all of us who got this 
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far by the skin of our teeth. It is 
as subjective as a nightmare and 
will be the cause of much mental 
door slamming, for after one has 
said “I like it” or “I don’t” there 
isn’t much to build on from there. 

Compounded of more ingredients 
than could be listed on a page, it 
looks at times like a farce-writing 
undergraduate’s dream in which 
walls disappear and return, actors 
quit cold and fight with directors, 
vast sections of a vast cast get poi- 
soned and can’t appear in the third 
act and so on and so on. From the 
viewpoint of style, it threatens to 
slip into the artificiality of an older 
French theater but settles down to 
more solid fare than first meets the 
eye, and with the wisdom of the 
people of Our Town, an author who 
had to take a tongue-in-cheek ap- 
proach, interrupts himself to tell 
the audience that such and such a 
Thus the fer- 


line is pretty awful. 
rets of hokum become utterly dis- 


armed again and again. And it is 
full of a gentle, tantalizing, aggra- 
vating humor. 

What is it about? We’ve tried to 
keep off that question because it 
takes a lot of explaining. Mr. An- 
trobus (who is just man—you or 
I) steers his family through a great 
many experiences—the ice age, the 
deluge, the war, Atlantic City, in 
short everything in the world. He 
reaches a final curtain, not much 
better or much worse than when 
he started—but the point is, he’s 
still going on—‘“a tribute to his in- 
destructibility.” 

Tallulah Bankhead, as Sabina, is 
the Lilith, the other woman, the 
wrecker of homes and of illusion 
and “corn” in the play. She is a 
multitude of people and things and 
does them superbly. Fredric March 
carries Mr. Antrobus through the 
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plodding ages with his usual ease 
and poise, and a host of others run 
all over the stage and theater, doing 
what they are supposed to, I guess. 

There are those who don’t like 
this play and it isn’t much use to 
argue about it. There’s a powerful 
lot of human nature and some deep 
chuckles in it. It defies criticism 
because it obeys no rules but it 
makes you feel a little better and 
that’s something. — At the Ply- 
mouth. 


THE GREAT Bic Doorstep—From 
a recent book by E. P. O’Donnell 
the Hacketts have fashioned a com- 
edy both amusing and moving. The 
story of the Cajun family of Cro- 
chets — a shiftless family living 
amongst the cane, orange trees and 
lilies—has within its fabric of con- 
tinual smiles and laughter moments 
of great beauty and wisdom. For 
Mrs. Crochet, her husband’s shift- 
lessness and perpetual bragging 
counts for nothing against the pa- 
thetic dignity in which he clothes 
his flights of imagination. His 
bluster and his fatuity are, needless 
to say, annoying to her but her deep 
love for him shows in every move 
she makes and every word she 
utters — even when she shouts to 
him “I wish I were a Protestant so 
that I could tell you what I think 
of you.” 

As Mama Crochet, Dorothy Gish 
is superb, her sense of comedy evi- 
dent in her moments of beautiful 
tenderness as well as in her several 
flashes of wrathful denunciation. 
That Mrs. Crochet is a deeply reli- 
gious woman Miss Gish leaves no 
doubt and her disappointment over 
the failure of her plans for her 
daughter’s entrance into the con- 
vent is as convincing as her prayer 
to God and the Holy Virgin which 
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brings down the first curtain to a 
strangely moved audience. 

Louis Calhern, recently Papa Day 
for years it’seems, is a Delta father 
here, pompous and conceited but 
not without, at times, a strange 
beauty of baffled integrity. The 
closing scene when the couple bid 
farewell to their shanty, the home 
of their many joys and sorrows, is a 
beautiful bit by him and Miss Gish. 

The cast is excellent, the sketches 
of the two girls by Joy Geffen and 
Jeanne Perkins Smith shining par- 
ticularly, and Howard Bay’s setting 
and Mr. Shumlin’s direction are all 
that they should be.—At the Mor- 
osco. 


YANKEE Point. — This reaction 
may be surprising in view of the 
mixed and somewhat condescend- 
ing press on Yankee Point but the 


play came close to being the most 
pleasant evening this reviewer 


spent in the theater this year. Of 
course it’s flag waving; of course 
it’s a little bizarre. Except for the 
landing of spies at Amagansett, it 
would have been called fantastic. 
So would the rationing of gasoline 
and coffee a year ago. Whatever 
label one chooses with which to dis- 
miss it, the fact remains that it is 
a good play, acted convincingly by 
people who fit, and in the right set- 
tings. The observation post is one 
that you’ve seen somewhere and 
you’ve certainly met the people if 
you’ve lingered along the Long 
Island or New England coast. Now, 
all this isn’t a plea for Shore Acres, 
because the people on Yankee Point 
are discussing our problems—the 
ones we were arguing about last 
week—but it is an articulate sigh 
of relief that there’s something on 
Broadway that’s simple and human 
and real. 
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The Adams family are spotting 
airplanes and watching the father 
of the family pack to go to his sec- 
ond war. This presents a real prob- 
lem to his oldest daughter who has 
thoroughly learned to hate war be- 
cause of his teaching. But that day 
a spy lands and they discover him 
—and that night a raid comes and 
their work in the protection of 
their country seems not in vain. 

Edna Best, John Cromwell, Eliza- 
beth Patterson — all the characters 
in fact, create the impression of be- 
ing the people they’re supposed to 
be—and good acting asks little 
more. : 

For deep, fundamental reasons, 
since we are a nation at war finding 
ourselves, we could do without one 
of the lines of Yankee Point. — At 
the Longacre. 


THE P1raTE has been redone into 
somewhat interesting English by S. 
N. Behrman who has done much 
better with his own ideas. It is 
chiefly distinguished by more bril- 
liant acting than action. Of course, 
it does prove again that the Lunts, 
Mr. and Mrs., can still act, come 
what play. It also discloses that 
they alone enliven an otherwise in- 
sipid triangle tale. It tells of a 
wife who worships an amorous pi- 
rate whose fame lies between the 
covers of an erotic novel. The wife, 
of course, is not aware that this 
pirate is really her languid hus- 
band. Thus she readily accepts the 
claim of an itinerant mountebank 
that he is the celebrated pirate. 
Since she easily falls in love with 
this impostor, she is neither too 
disillusioned nor too disappointed 
when she discovers that her hus- 
band is really the pirate. Nor does 
she suffer any regret when her hus- 
band meets his just end. 
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A certain amount of wit, an equal 
amount of vaudeville (early nine- 
teenth century variety), and some 
staccato incidental music (early 
boogie-woogie) contrive to make 
this piece somewhat pleasant. Such 
ingredients also stretch it to three 
acts. Such will, no doubt, make it 
one of the season’s successes. 

But there lurks beneath the whole 
thing an unhealthy attitude toward 
marriage, love and the virtue of 
chastity. Even the audience is in- 
vited during the last act to snicker 
at purity. Nor is there any com- 
pensating moral evaluation to the 
story to redeem its amoral attitude. 
Yet its locale and atmosphere is dis- 
tinctly Catholic. But reference to 
the Mass and piety is made ridicu- 
lous. This frothy divertissement is 
certainly well titled, for it mirrors 
that attitude toward marital life 
which Michael Arlen once termed 
piracy.—At the Martin Beck. 


R. U. R.—Karel Capek’s fantastic 
story of the robots was revived to 
pass quietly into anthologies and 
memories again. Somehow or other 
it seemed less important and grip- 
ping than when it was new and the 
audiences didn’t seem to care what 
happened to the mechanical people 
who finally destroyed their creat- 
ors. Perhaps the reason lies in the 
fact that we are more concerned 
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with real problems than with those 
presented on the stage. And al- 
though there are deeply hidden par- 
allels between our present situation 
and the plight of those who were 
barricaded in their last stronghold 
against the monsters (which fact 
no doubt called forth the ghost of 
the robots) those similarities are 
too remote to seem important. 


LIFELINE.—A literal and engag- 
ing picture of merchant marine 
service also failed quickly for dif- 
ferent reasons than the robot re- 
vival, in spite of success in Eng- 
land. This play which had its 
poignant moments had the conspic- 
uous fault that it dealt with great 
forces of the world against a group 
of men, and -drama is essentially 
concerned with an individual with 
whom the audience can identify it- 
self. With much of the mechanics 
of Journey’s End, it hadn’t any- 
thing as important to the audience 
as Stanhope’s problem and conse- 
quently it never gained enough mo- 
mentum to justify itself as a play. 
However, the work of Dudley 
Digges, Colin Keith-Johnston, Rhys 
Williams and Whitford Kane 
should not be passed over in silence. 
Their failure was due to the fact 
that their play was built on a back- 
ground—a milieu—rather than on 
an emotion which was personalized. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


LiFE WITH FATHER.—Enters its 
fourth year with unabated popu- 
larity.—At the Empire. 

February, 1941 
My SISTER EILEEN.—That Eileen 


is also on the screen doesn’t seem to 
affect the appeal of the stage—At 
the Ritz. 


ARSENIC AND OLD Lace.—The Se- 
lective Service Act hasn’t yet elim- 
inated the corpses in this hilarious 
thriller.—At the Fulton. 
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December 


BLITHE SpiriT.—Still has no rival 
and still retains Clifton Webb, 
Peggy Wood, Mildred Natwick and 
Leonora Corbett.—At the Booth. 


January, 1942 


Junior Miss.—Judy Adams stays 
on for another winter.—At the Ly- 
ceum. 


Sons o’ Fun. — An Olsen and 
Johnson show which means that it 
is broad, fast and noisy with a 
great deal of spoofing of the audi- 
ence but inclined to decency.—At 
the Winter Garden. 


February 


ANGEL STREET.—The melodrama 
with the thrills —At the Golden. 


Let’s Face It. — With Danny 


Kaye. Hardboiled and fast. — At 
the Imperial. 


July 


UncLe Harry.—A sardonic mur- 
der story splendidly acted by Eva 
Le Gallienne and Joseph Schild- 
kraut.—At the Hudson. 


By JUPITER.—The music is de- 
lightful, but it is highly sophisti- 
cated, with some costumes which 
are suggestive.—At the Shubert. 


September 


Ciaup1A.—The John Golden com- 
edy of the young wife who grows up 
is still drawing capacity crowds.— 
At the Forrest. 


October 


JANIE.—Another juvenile heroine 
whose adventures in trying to en- 
tertain the boys in the service — 
while her parents are out—lead to 
many complications for Janie and 
much amusement for the audience. 
—At the Henry Miller. 


November 


THE EvE oF St. MArK.—Basically 
a thing of spiritual beauty and pa- 
triotic inspiration, which is marred 
by unimportant and unfortunate 
smudges.—At the Cort. 


SHow TimME.—Straight vaudeville 
entertainment—with one objection- 
able feature—At the Broadhurst. 


Strip For AcTion.—A farce about 
burlesque which is just about as 
rough—or nearly—as burlesque it- 
self.—At the National. 


December 


THE DAMASK CHEEK. — Wherein 
Miss Robson proves that she can 
hold her own in farce as well as 
melodrama. The aroma of sex is 
used whiff by whiff as spice for the 
rather tenuous comedy—At the 
Playhouse. 


WitTHoutT Love. — Mr. Barry has 
written better plays. He set him- 
self a difficult task in trying to 
synchronize the breakdown of a 
nation’s isolationism with that of 
his heroine’s. It was a challenge 
to Miss Hepburn which she accept- 
ed.—At the St. James. 


BEAT THE Banp. — For lovers of 
jazz.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaituH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





OUR LADY’S QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


T is common knowledge that 

Mary’s Scapular has worked 
countless miracles of grace as well 
as of nature. She has shown her 
power in the deathbed conversion 
of impenitent sinners, in protect- 
ing those in danger of grave temp- 
tations, even of death. But for the 
soldier on the battlefield it seems 
Mary has a special regard. War- 
riors in the numerous battles of 
history tell of how, while wearing 
the Scapular, they were actually hit 
by bullets only to walk on un- 
scathed as the deadly pellet fell 
harmless to the ground. Records 
of such incidents during the Civil 
War along with those of later 
American wars are still extant. 

But Mary’s protection is not al- 
ways of a miraculous nature. Right 
Rev. Monsignor George Waring, 
who was Vicar General and Chan- 
cellor of the Army and Navy Dio- 
cese during the last war, recently 
stated how he had been called to 
soldiers’ deathbeds by non-Catho- 
lic officers, doctors or Medical Corps 
men, merely because they had seen 
a cloth Scapular about the dying 


man’s neck. On the other hand he 
was often too late because there 
was no such immediate sign where- 
by they could tell that the man was 
a Catholic. 

As an example from the past dec- 
ade we need but cite the deep devo- 
tion to Mary of General Franco’s 
troops in their recent victorious war 
in Spain. Franco, according to 
Spanish tradition, dedicated his en- 
tire fleet to Our Lady of the Scap- 
ular, and whole troops of the army 
wore the Scapular openly on their 
breasts as they marched into bat- 
tle. The first action of the Catholic 
army, after having crushed the ris- 
ing tide of paganism in Spain, was 
to march triumphant into Madrid, 
and retire to the Church of Our 
Lady of the Scapular to thank her 
for the victory. The whole fleet 
also turned out on her feastday on 
July 16th to pay national homage 
for her assistance in this early 
phase of the conflict we are fighting 
today. 

Realizing the present momentous 
import of these extraordinary facts 
for our Catholic service men, the 
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Assistant General of the Carmelite 
Order, the Very Rev. Gabriel N. 
Pausback, O.Carm., conceived a 
unique plan for clothing our tre- 
mendous armed forces in Mary’s 
Brown Scapular, that they might 
march into battle under her protec- 
tion and inspiration as the “Scapu- 
lar Militia.” It was estimated that, 
in the first draft, the number of 
Catholic men would approximate 
500,000; the recent drafts should 
easily double and triple this orig- 
inal estimate. To present each of 
these with a Scapular and a Scap- 
ular medal is indeed a tremendous 
project. So, to enable not only 


every Catholic service man to belong 
to the “Scapular Militia” but all the 
faithful at home as well, that all 
may share as one army in the pro- 
tection Mary has promised, Father 
Gabriel devised what we have 
deemed to call “Our Lady’s Quar- 


termaster Corps,” whose main pur- 
pose is to supply every Catholic 
service man with a Scapular and a 
Scapular medal. 

Together, the Militia with its 
Quartermaster Corps promise to be 
a strong factor in furthering the 
Marian Renaissance in our country. 
Though old in spirit and in their 
essential element, the Scapular, 
they are new in organization and 
in method. Made up entirely of 
volunteer devotees all over the 
country, the Quartermaster Corps 
is to supply the necessary quota of 
cloth Scapulars either by actually 
sewing them, or giving financial 
support, or both, according to one’s 
choice. All are working through 
the headquarters at the Church of 
Our Lady of the Scapular in New 
York City. 

Our government has maintained 
the boast that our service men are 
the best equipped warriors in the 
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world. To make them, however, 
the best equipped not only in a 
material sense, but in the spiritual 
as well, is an enormous undertak- 
ing—the undertaking of the Scap- 
ular Militia and Corps in co-opera- 
tion with the chaplains. It is in 
this way that the crusade of bring- 
ing Mary’s assurance of salvation 
to every Catholic man in the serv- 
ice will also bring to every member 
a deep realization of its meaning 
for each one, and a spiritual bond 
with one another. It aims in this 
way to bring all America, all our 
allies, and eventually the world, to 
the arms of Mary. With our coun- 
try dedicated to Mary, and each 
Catholic citizen dedicated to her 
through the Scapular, our victory 
over the material and spiritual 
forces of evil is assured. 

The Scapular Militia has been 
singularly approved by our Ameri- 
can Hierarchy in the express com- 
mendations of no less than two Car- 
dinals, three Archbishops and five 
Bishops. From His Eminence, 
William Cardinal O’Connell, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, come these in- 
spiring words: “His Eminence feels 
that this Militia will be productive 
of great good and that you are do- 
ing a great service for our young 
men in the armed forces when you 
enroll them as members of the 
Scapular Militia under the protec- 
tion of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 
His Eminence sends you his bless- 
ing and every best wish for the 
success of your endeavors.” 

To these words His Eminence, 
Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, adds: 
“Needless to say . . . you are per- 
forming a service to every soldier, 
sailor, marine and other defense 
worker connected with the military 
of the United States, who belongs to 
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our Holy Faith.” His Eminence 
then speaks of the power of our 
Lady’s protection over these men, 
indicating that the Scapular “will 
also be a safeguard against count- 
less dangers and temptations to 
which they may be exposed.” 

Representing His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York, the Most 
Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Mili- 
tary Delegate of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, wrote inspir- 
ingly: “It gives me great satisfac- 
tion to assure you of my hearty ap- 
proval of the ‘Scapular Militia.’ ... 
I am particularly pleased to pro- 
mote the Scapular devotion among 
the Catholics of our Armed Forces 
mindful of the words of the great 
Pope Benedict XV.: ‘Let all of you 
have a common armor: .. . the 
Scapular of Mary which all ought 
to wear and which enjoys the sin- 
gular privilege of protection even 
after death.’ ” 

With a very dark and almost 
hopeless beginning, the Quarter- 
master Corps has grown from a 
mere handful into a group of over 
10,000 members all over the coun- 
try. This is still far too small. The 
effects of the movement are perhaps 
best summed up in the words of 
one of its most zealous promoters, 
Miss Mary G. Miller of Buffalo, who 
has drawn over 900 others with her 
into this splendid work of devotion. 
She says: “It is not altogether 
agreeable for me to speak of our 
achievements publicly, but I do not 
feel that they are personal achieve- 
ments so much as achievements of 
Our Lady Herself. To date (in less 
than a year) we have received over 
600 pieces of mail .. . letters from 
people in all walks of life. And 
many who are suffering the sor- 
rows of war tell us of the great con- 


solation they have enjoyed from 
working for Our Lady. Some have 
boys in the service, and as they 
make their Scapulars they offer a 
prayer for the boy who will wear 
that Scapular. 

“Particularly noteworthy is the 
fact that the people who suffer from 
ailments and hardships tell us that 
they have received courage, solace, 
sometimes even cures while mak- 
ing the Scapulars; the story, every- 
where, is one of increased happi- 
ness, spiritual peace, health, van- 
ished fears. 

“The work has been glorious. “We 
truly believe that, as the Movement 
becomes more universal, there will 
be hundreds who will once again 
wear the miraculous ‘Habit’ of Our 
Lady of Carmel.” 

Besides individual members, the 
Scapular Militia is now sponsored 
by such organizations as the Cath- 
olic Daughters of America, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Queen’s 
Work, and the Catholic Girl Scouts 
of America. It welcomes every 
Catholic in the country to its serv- 
ice. 

Of course one is curious to know 
the attitude of the soldiers them- 
selves toward the Scapular Militia. 
We may sum up their spiritual out- 
look in the words of a soldier to 
his seminarian brother: “Jack, no 
matter what happens, just pray that 
I meet my God right!” Our Lady 
will assuredly help her Scapular 
Militia to do that. For instance we 
may cite the 101st Cavalry Service 
Troop at Fort Devens, Mass., which 
wrote: “In view of the fact that our 
country entered this war on the 
Feast Day of Mary Immaculate, and 
since she is our country’s Patron, 
it is only fitting that we acknowl- 
edge this great honor with a mani- 
festation of faith. Therefore it was 
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suggested to the Catholic members 
of our troop, as a special sign of de- 
votion, that we wear her Scapular. 
As a token of good faith, each man 
contributed ten cents to defray in 
some small way the expenses in- 
curred, and we ask you to accept 
the enclosed five dollars as an offer- 
ing and to send us the Brown 
Scapular.” 

Chaplains have written to tell 
how men wear the Scapular even in 
the face of criticism. Even now, as 
we write, the story has reached us 
of Lieut. Clarence S. Sanford, a 
young American aviator, who was 
forced to land on Bremer Island. 
The island is a jungle-covered spot 
in a north Australian gulf. Sanford 
was found by two native fishermen, 
who were about to kill him with 
spears when they saw the blessed 
Scapular medal hanging from his 
neck. They had seen such medals 
on visits to a Catholic mission, so 
they decided he was not an ene- 
my invader and escorted him to 
safety. 

As bombs fell on Pearl Harbor, 
unheeded by many who little real- 
ized that war had begun for them, 
Father John Connelly was celebrat- 
ing Mass with 400 soldiers at.an- 
other Hawaiian post. He was go- 
ing to speak to his boys of “The 
Right Way to Die,” and, as bombs 
fell not far away, he recounted the 
the incident from the last war of a 
group of doughboys who, on their 
way to a dangerous sector in 
France, had passed a _ wayside 
shrine. It was a Piéta, a statue of 
the Blessed Mother with the dead 
Savior in her arms; a prayer came 
to their lips, and for some it was 
their last. 

After the battle the survivors, re- 
turning by the same way, saw the 
Piéta still there, but the image of 
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the Savior had been shot away. 
Our Blessed Mother’s arms, how- 
ever, were not empty, for they held 
the body of a young American sol- 
dier, blown into the embrace of the 
Mother of God. One of the dough- 
boys remarked, “That’s the right 
way to die—right in the arms of the 
Blessed Mother.” 

That was the way Father Con- 
nelly sent his boys out to die that 
morning of December 7, 1941. And 
that is the way the Scapular Militia 
purports to have its members die, 
with “The World in the Arms of 
Mary.” 

Our government -has been seek- 
ing means to build and maintain 
the morale of our armed forces even 
in the face of bitter defeats. At 
home, on a different front, our task 
is to create the armed power we 
need and to maintain its supply un- 
til this job is done. All of us face 
tremendous dangers daily. The un- 
certainty of what the next hour may 
hold for us, perhaps even death, 
brings closer to our attention the 
all-important victory we must win 
over an eternal as well as an earth- 
ly death from inimical forces. In 
her Scapular Promise Mary has 
given us an assurance of salvation 
against the uncertainties of that 
fateful moment when life will be 
ours no more. 

When temptation threatens in 
the army camps and on board ship, 
when in a sudden surprise attack 
all cannot be ministered to by their 
chaplains, when death slowly or in- 
stantaneously snuffs out any oppor- 
tunity to be further prepared, 
Mary’s Scapular Militia man, as 
courageous in death as he is in 
battle, will be prepared to die in 
Mary’s arms, thanks to her Quarter- 
master Corps. 

HERBERT Gross, O.CarM. 
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Goop TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY 


THE simplicity of St. Luke’s nar- 
rative is very striking. An event, 
compared with which all others in 
human history are insignificant, is 
recorded in a few words, without 
any attempt at exaggeration or em- 
bellishment. The Apocryphal Gos- 
pels, on the contrary, abound in 
miraculous details, for the most 
part trifling and childish. Some 
features in their narratives, how- 
ever, are not wanting in naturalness 
or even sublimity, and, at the least, 
they have the merit of showing how 
the early Church painted for itself 
the scene of the Nativity. “It hap- 
pened,” say these old legends, “as 
Mary and Joseph were going up to- 
wards Bethlehem, that the time 
came when Jesus should be born, 
and Mary said to Joseph, ‘Take me 
down from my ass,’ and he took her 
down from her ass, and said to her, 
‘Where shall I take thee, for there 
is no inn here?’ Then he found a 
cave near the grave of Rachel, the 
wife of the patriarch Jacob — the 
mother of Joseph and Benjamin; 
and light never entered the cave, 
but it was always filled with dark- 
ness. And the sun was then just 
going down. Into this he led her, 
and left his two sons beside her, 
and went out towards Bethlehem to 
seek help. But when Mary en- 
tered the cave it was presently filled 
with light, and beams, as if of the 
sun, shone around... . 

“In this cave the child was born, 
and the angels were round Him at 
His birth, and worshipped the New- 
born, and said, ‘Glory to God in the 


highest, and peace on earth and 
goodwill to men.’ Meanwhile Jo- 


. seph was wandering about, seeking 


help. And when he looked up to 
heaven, he saw that the pole of the 
heavens stood still, and the birds of 
the air stopped in the midst of their 
flight, and the sky was darkened. 
And looking on the earth he saw a 
dish full of food, prepared, and 
workmen, resting round it, with 
their hands in the dish to eat, and 
those who were stretching out their 
hands did not take any of the food, 
and those who were lifting their 
hands to their mouths did not do 
so, but the faces of all were turned 
upwards. And he saw sheep which 
were being driven along, and the 
sheep stood still, and the shepherd 
lifted his hand to strike them, but it 
remained uplifted. And he came to 
a spring, and saw the goats with 
their mouths touching the water, 
but they did not drink, but were un- 
der a spell, for all things at that 
moment were turned from their 
course.” 

But if wonders such as these were 
wanting, the birth of the Saviour 
was not without attestations of His 
divine glory. If His birth was mean 
on earth below, it was celebrated 
with hallelujahs by the heavenly 
host in the air above. The few fields 
in the valley below Bethlehem have, 
likely, been always too valuable to 
be used for pasture, but the slopes 
and heights of the hills around were 
then, as they had been in David’s 
time, and are still, the resort of 
shepherds, with their numerous 
flocks, which supplied the require- 
ments of the neighbouring Temple. 
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On the night of the birth of 
Christ, a group of shepherds lay 
out, with their flocks, on the hill- 
side, in the neighbourhood of their 
ancient watch-tower. Some of them 
were keeping their turn of watch- 
ing while the others slept, for shep- 
herds relieved each other by 
watches as our sailors do, at fixed 
hours. St. Luke expressly tells us 
that they were ‘‘watching the 
watches of the night.” To have re- 
ceived such surpassing honour 
from above, they must have been 
members, though poor and humble, 
of that true Israel which included 
Mary and Joseph, Zacharias and 
Elisabeth, Simeon and Anna — the 
representatives, in those dark days, 
of the saints of their nation in its 
brighter past. They must have been 
men looking out, in their simple 
way, towards the invisible and eter- 
nal, and seeking that kingdom of 
God for themselves which was one 
day, as they believed, to be re- 
vealed in their nation at large. Only 
that mind which has sympathy 
with external nature can receive in 
their true significance the impres- 
sions it is fitted to convey, and only 
the heart which has sympathy with 
spiritual things can recognise their 
full meaning. Poetic sensibility is 
required in the one case, and re- 
ligious in the other. In each it is 
the condition of sincere emotion. 
The stillness over hill and valley, 
broken only by the bleating of the 
sheep; the unclouded brightness of 
the Syrian sky, with its innumer- 
able stars; and the associations of 
these mountain pastures, dear to 
every Jew, as the scene of David’s 
youth, were over and around them. 
And now, to quote the beautiful 
narrative of St. Luke: “Lo, an angel 
of the Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone round 
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about them, and they were sore 
afraid. And the angel said unto 
them, ‘Fear not, for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be unto all the people. For 
unto you is born, this day, in the 
City of David, a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be 
the sign unto you: ye shall find a 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger.’ And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the Heavenly Host, praising 
God and saying— 


‘Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Goodwill toward men.’ ” 


With this ever-memorable anthem 
—the first and last melody of 
heaven ever heard by mortal ears— 
the light faded from the hills, as the 
angels went away into heaven, and 
left earth once more in the shadow 
of night, knowing and thinking 
nothing of that which so supremely 
interested distant worlds. Wonder- 
ing at such a vision, and full of 
simple trust, the shepherds had 
only one thought—to see the babe 
and its mother for themselves. 
Climbing the hill, therefore, with 
eager haste, they hurried to Bethle- 
hem, and there found Mary and Jo- 
seph, and the babe lying in a man- 


ger, as had been told them. 

—From The Life and Words of Christ. By 
CUNNINGHAM GerIkiz, D.D. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1894). 
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Younc NEw YorkK 


A CENTURY ago the tops of the 
tallest buildings in the skyline of 
New York did not rise much above 
the level of the trees that interwove 
the warm brick and brown tones 
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with a shimmer of green. Had 
Mother Hardey been the most 
imaginative person in the world— 
which she certainly was not — she 
could hardly have glimpsed even a 
suggestion of what that sky-line 
would be some day: of how the city 
that could not grow beyond its riv- 
er-banks would spring instead into 
the air, carrying stone and steel up- 
ward till it tossed them like motion- 
less foam into the high and windy 
sky, weaving patterns of shadow 
and sun by day and of fountains of 
electric stars by night; how. the 
power of its life, so stern under 
those cloud-line fantasies, would 
pierce into the earth beneath and 
set the rocks humming with the 
movement of its restlessness; how 
through the crawling canyons of 
its streets tides indescriptible of 
wealth and of poverty would ebb 
and flow together. But even had she 
been able for one revealing moment 
to have seen the strange reality of 
a century ahead, the faith that she 
held so simply was more towering 
and more sky-scraping than build- 
ed steel, more driving than trains 
running under rivers and rocks. 
She had come to open another Tab- 
ernacle, and she knew what Life 
would radiate out from it to the 
subduing of steel and stone, of 
hearts and souls. The words of 
Mother Barat were ringing in her 
ears: “You have much to do there 
for the glory of the Sacred Heart 
and the good of souls.” ... 

“Little Old New York” is the 
modern sentimental name for what 
Mother Hardey saw as she looked 
south from the windows on Houston 
Street, but to her it was neither 
little nor old. It was creeping up 
the East River, and though on the 
Brooklyn side the green fringes of 
forest held their own, Cherry Street 


on the Manhattan side, once the 
center of colonial life and the home 
of the first President of the United 
States, was beginning to reflect the 
bustle of business. A _ great fire 
through this section a few years ago 
had made the city conscious of its 
lack of a public water supply; 
pumps still stood’ along the flag- 
paved streets. Recent epidemics of 
fever had sent many people coun- 
try-ward, and Greenwich Village, 
with its haphazard streets and cosy 
houses, was the first of many such 
to grow up along the Hudson as far 
as Spuyten Duyvil Creek. A hand- 
some City Hall had been erected in 
1812, three sides of marble and the 
back of sandstone, for, said the Cor- 
poration, the City would never grow 
further north than Chambers Street. 
This back wall had sheepishly to be 
painted white, for Mother Hardey 
was looking at it from the North 
side. All about her was the tin- 
gling impatience of a town in the 
act of becoming a city. When she 
looked out at night she saw a garish 
sight, for the new brilliance of gas- 
light was spreading from street to 
street, though some blocks in be- 
tween checkered the effect with 
their old oil lamps swinging dimly 
from poles before every seventh 
house. In cellars on Wall Street the 
first daily newspapers tried to keep 
up with progress, and Mother 
Hardey must do the same. 

She and her helpers went daily to 
Mass to Saint Patrick’s Cathedral 
just around the corner. The shady 
streets were pleasant, and the Mi- 
netta Brook nearby tempted fish- 
ermen. Where the leafy light and 
shadow fell tremulously then, sharp 
checkerboards of yellow and grey 
fall now, etched unmercifully on 
the sidewalks between tenements 
where poverty pushes its vendor’s 
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carts. Within the Cathedral, begun 
in 1809, Mother Hardey found 
pseudo-magnificence. 

“Tall clustered columns on each 
side divided the body of the church 
into three naves surmounted by 
Gothic arches. The painters had 
designed on the flat rear walls ter- 
minating the edifice behind the 
altar a continuation of these arches 
and columns that form a distant 
perspective and produce a_ vivid 
illusion on strangers not warned in 
advance, giving them the ‘mpres- 
sion that the altar stands midway 
in the church.” 

On her way back from Mass she 
passed, with a glance of regret, the 
building which had housed the 
promising beginnings of the New 
York Literary Institution. The 


little Jesuit College had flourished 
for a few years, and gained even 


greater reputation after its move to 
the country, on Fifth Avenue near 
Fiftieth Street. Here it had earnest 
students and brilliant teachers, in- 
cluding Father James Walsh with 
his astronomical instruments, but 
the existence of the College threat- 
ened that of Georgetown and it had 
been closed. Mother Hardey knew 
what had already happened to more 
than one Religious Order in New 
York. The Ursulines from Ireland 
had gone back. Trappist Nuns had 
also come and gone, as had the 
Trappist Monks. The Sisters of 
Charity had persevered, but they 
were indigenous to the ungrateful 
soil. What would the Religious of 
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the Sacred Heart do? Treasured in 
Mother Hardey’s memory were 
Mother Barat’s words: “In spite of 
the crosses which you will meet, do 
not lose confidence in Our Lord. 
Pray and keep close to His Divine 
Heart.” So she prayed obediently 
as she went into Houston Street and 
washed the stairs and laid the car- 
pets all but single-handed in the 
summer heat. 

At last the place was ready, the 
rest of the Community arrived from 
Barclay Street, and the Bishop 
came in the afternoon to add to the 
pleasing confusion. Mother Galitzin 
wrote to the Mother House: 

“We are in a charming site and 
the house is the same. The school 
part, the chapel, the parlours, are 
very nice. Simplicity reigns in the 
Community in its full vigour, thank 
God. Even the parlours are simple 
in their elegance. They have pretty 
carpets; we could not do without 
them, as they have them in all the 
houses here. The Sisters of Charity 
even have them in their kitchen... . 
Our chapel will be a real gem. I 
have made the designs for the altar 
and the Tabernacle. Everyone is 
delighted. I cannot say otherwise 
for it is in very good taste.” 

As soon as the Blessed Sacrament 
was reserved in the new chapel, 
cloister closed round the Nuns, and 
their days began to move on with 
hope and content. 


—From Second Sowing: The Life of Mary 
Aloysia Hardey. By Marcarer WiLLiAMs (New 
York: Sheed & Ward). 
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HArpD-BITTEN REALISTS 


SoME people think that if they 
can swoon with delight at the sight 
of a buttercup they are somehow in 
tune with the Infinite; they may be, 
but they are not thereby men of 
prayer. Some people think that if 
the singing of a hymn or the recital 
of a prayer fills them with a warm 
cosy feeling, they are men of 
prayer; they are mistaken. Some 
people think that prayer, at least 
as we find it in the saints, is some- 
thing spooky, a question of odd and 
morbid experiences: but it isn’t. 
Some people think that being a man 
of prayer means being a dreamer— 
the sort of man who always leaves 
his umbrella in the train, or forgets 
to take off his boots when he goes 
to bed; they too are mistaken. Men 
of prayer are hard-bitten realists. 
They say, in effect, this: God is 
what is most real and true and good 
and lovely; so much so that every- 
thing else if viewed apart from 
Him, seems unimportant and shal- 
low. We know what we have to do 
that He may show Himself to us; 
and we are going to do it; and noth- 
ing under the sun is going to stop 
. 
A man who devotes his whole life 
to curing disease cannot also devote 
his whole life to music. There is no 
reason why he should not love mu- 
sic: there is every reason why he 
should; but he must be prepared to 
give up a great deal of enjoyment 
for the sake of his calling. He must 
be prepared often to miss some con- 
cert he was longing to hear because 
his services are needed. Where the 


man of prayer is concerned, all the 
good things of life are like music to 
the doctor: he must be prepared to 
give up his enjoyment of them, if 
need be, for the better service of 
God. Some men of prayer have in- 
deed rejected the world altogether 
as evil; but that is not the way of 
those who follow Christ, who came 
to save and serve the world. On the 
contrary, the more they love God, 
the more they love the world He 
made and redeemed. But their love 
is not the selfish grasping thing it 
is for so many of us; it is not pos- 
sessive. Living as they do, as 
though in eternity to which all 
things are equally present, they are 
not dismayed by the passing of 
earthly things, the restless waves 
of time. Living as they do in God, 
in whom are all things, they are 
not dismayed by temporal loss or 
separation. Sorrow, yes, in full 
measure; but not despair. Love 
overflowing; but not greed. 

We, whose motive is so often 
selfishness, tire ourselves out with 
agitation and anxiety. Just as we 
can be roused to a ridiculous fury 
if the breakfast coffee is cold, so 
we find ourselves in a fever of fear 
lest what we want should be denied 
us or taken from us; and our wants 
increase with the years and hang 
about our necks, and make life ever 
less of a delight and more of a bur- 
den. Too often we love things only 
for the pleasure they can give us, 
treating them as means so that our 
vision fades; and so we are like 
misers, never at peace. These oth- 
ers love better than we; they do not 
grasp. So there is always in them 
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a deep undercurrent of Joy. For 
in them is fulfilled the prayer of a 
great living poet: 


‘Teach me to care, and not to care; 
Teach me to sit still.’ 


Learning to sit still, to care and not 
to care—the exact opposite of what 
the world teaches us—is the first 
of the things we have to do. 

Then there is the adventure of 
the mind itself. Here, too, we have 
to learn the very opposite of what 
the world teaches; for the world 
thinks of truth as something to 
be grasped and possessed and 
wrenched to our uses, but the wise 
tell us it is something to be wooed 
in silence, something to. be pos- 
sessed by, if we are worthy, and 
something which, if we are worthy, 
may make use of us. The depths of 
reality and truth are revealed to us, 
the abyss of the human heart is 
filled, only by waiting in stillness on 
the voice and presence of God; 
learning indeed to see Him and rev- 
erence Him in all things, but also 
withdrawing ourselves at times 
from every thought and activity, 
and laying bare our minds and 
hearts to His touch. That is an ab- 
solute necessity; that every single 
day we should devote some time, if 
only ten minutes, to this quiet seek- 
ing for the Infinite, putting other 
cares and interests aside, and pon- 
dering over Him as He has revealed 
Himself to us, and raising our 
hearts to Him. Prayer is asking, 
yes; it is living our cares and loves 
in God’s sight and offering them to 
Him, yes; but it is more than that. 
It is the relentless effort, in spite 
of difficulty and failure and fatigue, 
to come closer to God, to fill our- 
selves with His presence, and so 
gradually to come to know Him and 
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be with Him in a silence like the 
silent communion of lovers. Then 
He in His turn can speak and en- 
lighten our darkness; can come, 
and tarry with us; until at the end 
we are one with Him. We are in 
eternity though we walk the roads 
of England. We live in His life and 
act in His power. We are fully, 
completely, because divinely, alive; 
because we can say as St. Paul said: 
‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.’ 


—GERALD VANN, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), November, 1942. 
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WHERE Our TRUE STRENGTH LIES 


THE people of Europe and Amer- 
ica looked on at the transforma- 
tion of Japan in surprise that 
quickly turned to admiration. A 
synthetic westernised state had 
sprung up in the Far East before 
their eyes, and they were impressed 
by the phenomenon. The English 
in particular admired the discipline 
and self-sacrifice of the Japanese in 
contrast to their own easy, rather 
shapeless manner of life. Japanese 
art became a fin de siécle fashion. 
When plucky little Japan stood up 
to the “giant liar,” Tsarist Russia, 
the English were inclined to ap- 
plaud. In the same way many 
English people were romantic about 
the Nazis in the early days of the 
movement. Travellers in Germany 
came back full of enthusiasm for 
the healthy open air life which the 
Nazi youth was encouraged to lead, 
and the benefits of discipline. Hit- 
ler had regenerated Germany, he 
had given the Germans something 
to live for, a great ideal—and none 
knew better than the Nazis how to 
exploit this admiration. 

Both mistakes arose from a lack 
of the critical and enquiring spirit 
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which asks “What are the causes 
behind these national phenomena?” 
“What is the basis of this romantic 
ideology?” It is found, as we have 
seen, in the mists of pre-history, 
in a throw back to tribalism and 
totemism. Japanese nationalism 
has no moral, philosophical nor 
scientific basis. The antique vir- 
tues admired by the west, loyalty, 
self-discipline, self-sacrifice, can be 
used for evil as well as good ends 
with fatal ease. Japanese stand- 
ards of right and wrong bore no re- 
lation to any universal standard of 
truth or perfection. The Japanese 
never attempted to measure their 
own pitifully inadequate faith 
against the great philosophies of 
east and west, for the latter meant 
nothing to them. Their ideas were 
narrowed within the bounds of a 
temporal authority and a person of 
flesh and blood. Looking at the 


world between blinkers, they per- 
ceived nothing of world civilisation 


except its material excrescences. 
Only people who had stultified their 
own reasoning powers and killed 
their own critical faculty could so 
arrogantly claim a mission to rule 
the world or, as they would express 
it, to enable all men to enjoy the 
benefits of the Emperor’s rule. 
Hakko Ichiu meaning all the world 
under one (Japanese) roof, is a 
popular slogan in Japan. It is diffi- 
cult for us to realise that the titular 
head of an aggressive and unpopu- 
lar nation is to his own people a liv- 
ing God. The idea would be ludi- 
crous were it not taken seriously, as 
the Herrenvolk idea is taken seri- 
ously, by a resolute, efficient and 
fanatically brave people. Before 
the war we took our civilisation for 
granted, we accepted complacently 
our heritage of political and intel- 
lectual liberty and believed that the 
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virtues of democracy would bring 
their own reward. We have learnt 
from bitter experience that the to- 
talitarian countries can outmatch 
us in material inventiveness, in 
speed and drive, in confidence and 
conviction. We must realise, while 
developing our technical efficiency 
to equal theirs, where our true 
strength lies: in our inheritance of 
wisdom, our belief in universal jus- 
tice, our knowledge that all the acts 
of man are only approximations to 
an absolute perfection. On this is 
built true civilisation, European 
and Asiatic, which Germany and 
Japan are doing their best to de- 
stroy. 


—‘A Correspondent Lately in Japan,” in 
The Month (London), September-October, 1942. 
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To LIVE THE FAITH 


THERE is now a renewed interest 
in Christianity, but there seems to 
be a veritable abyss between the 
theory and the practice, and I mean 
by practice the putting of Christian 
values into operation just there 
where the man of to-day is feeling 
the spiritual, moral, cultural, social, 
economic, artistic pinch. Let the 
Christian give an example there—let 
thousands and millions of Chris- 
tians, good, bad or indifferent, give 
an example of how Christianity re- 
acts in practice in the market-place, 
and the world will soon enough 
prick up its ears. 

But so far when the man of the 
world looks for a Christian, what 
does he find: an Englishman, a Ger- 
man, an Irishman, a millionaire, a 
lawyer, a Right or Left politician, a 
professional ecclesiastic, a disgrun- 
tled worker, a soldier, a business 
man, a farmer, and so he turns away 
disappointed. Not that these things 
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are necessarily wrong or inconsis- 
tent with Christianity, but frankly 
I would prefer the man of the world 
to find adulterers, murderers and 
thieves who nevertheless think in 
Christian values, however far they 
may be from practicing them, to 
men so intent upon their good pro- 
fessions and avocations, led accord- 
ing to the code of the world, that 
the Christianity in them cannot be 
discerned. 

I am not going to suggest here 
that Christians should be so heroic 
as to renounce their careers and 
jobs because in the world to-day so 
little of them is consistent with 
Christianity. I would only indicate 


as a start that Christians should 
come to realise that they have a log- 
ical, an intellectual duty, at least 
to think as Christians, to see a prob- 
lem, to understand that there is and 


must be a conflict between the values 
of a disintegrating, godless civilisa- 
tion and the values of the one true 
religion that has endured for two 
thousand years and whose teaching 
has been disregarded with results 
that have almost classically fol- 
lowed the predictions and warnings 
of preacher and prophet. 

And I am suggesting that this 
conflict is being illustrated in the 
lives of all of us to-day, members of 
the Church and citizens of the world. 

It would be stupid to pretend that 
matters could remain at that intel- 
lectual level. We cannot tell how 
the world will fare, but it is fairly 
safe to prophesy a steady increase 
in the regimentation of the individ- 
ual by secularist States serving the 
machine according to the pagan 
aims of one ideology or another. 
The destruction and disruption 
caused by the war are bound, as far 
as I can see, to lead to some such 
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control in order to stave off anarchy 
and to set the world rebuilding. The 
only alternative is anarchy. 

How long such control will last 
no man can say. I personally be- 
lieve that it will ultimately fail, be- 
cause it will be only another—and 
this time a desperate—form of that 
materialism which has so complete- 
ly failed spiritual man. 

But whatever its shape and des- 
tiny, we can at least be certain that 
it will in practice leave very little 
room indeed for the Christian as 
Christian. And because of this, 
however easy it may be to think as 
Christians, it will become increas- 
ingly hard to behave as Christians— 
no less hard perhaps for all of us 
to-morrow as it is hard to-day for 
Christians under totalitarian domi- 
nation. 

Yet from now onwards there will 
endure the cry of mechanised, en- 
slaved man for liberation, for faith 
and hope and charity, a cry which, 
through ignorance and blindness, 
will be wordless, seeking help with- 
out knowing the name of the only 
help that can be given. 

And the answer can only come 
from Christians, Christians cour- 
ageous enough to speak and live 
their faith, in so far as they have 
any opportunity, in the market- 
place. 

If the revolutionary forces get 
away with their present ideas, they 
will be buttressed by the irresistible 
strength of the machine and the 
technique of absolute power which 
makes it possible. Christianity may 
then be faced with the choice of con- 
formity to the new order or the cata- 
combs... . 


—MICHAEL DE LA Bepoyvere, from a speech 
given at Dublin, September 20th, as quoted in 
Catholic Herald (London), September 25th. 
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Hoty FATHER SPEAKS TO 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


THE small Republic of San Salva- 
dor was the scene of a Eucharistic 
Congress at the end of November 
and Pope Pius XII. spoke to the 
Congress by radio. The Holy Fa- 
ther said the name of the country, 
“Republic of the Savior,” was the 
most beautiful of all names and 
that it was most fitting its people 
should be gathered with the citizens 
of sister American Republics to 
kneel and render homage at this 
time to the Divine Victim Who 
saved the world. “Our Lord must 
save us now, also,” said Pope Pius, 
“at this turning point in history, 
because today as always the salva- 
tion of the world is found only in 
the return to the supernatural life, 
to the Christian life which has its 
center and all its power in the Holy 
Eucharist. Woe to the world,” 
warned the Holy Father, “if the 
Divine Food were to fail to de- 
scend from Heaven for a single 
day! Woe to us pilgrims, if this 
spring which issued forth at the 
striking of the rock, in order to 
quench the thirst of the people, 
were to run dry for even a moment 
at its life-giving source! Then 
would we feel ourselves near to 
death from hunger and thirst.” 

Pope Pius promised that the 
Lord would save the Republic of 
San Salvador by keeping it loyal to 
the vigorous faith inherited from 
its glorious ancestors, by strength- 
ening it against the allurements of 
false doctrines and insuring in the 
Christian life of the country that 


brilliant splendor evidenced in the 
frequent reception of the Sacra- 
ments, in the purity of public and 
private life, in respect for the dig- 
nity and honor of the family, in the 
safeguarding of the Christian edu- 
cation of youth, in the respect for 
the priestly state, in the deep piety 
that is not content with mere exter- 
nal ceremony, in the complete lib- 
erty granted to the Church for the 
good of souls and their salvation. 

As could be expected, the Holy 
Father concluded with a plea for 
peace. “Beloved faithful of El 
Salvador,” he said, “fervently we 
raise Our voice today with you and 
from the depth of Our heart as com- 
mon father, anguished by a tragedy 
whose burden becomes daily more 
difficult and sorrowful, We suppli- 
cate the Spotless Lamb that He 
shorten the days of trial and hasten 
to save us. ‘But I will look to- 
wards the Lord,’ he quoted, ‘I will 
wait for God my Savior; my God 
will hear me’ (Micheas vii. 7). Be- 
hold Him,” the Supreme Pontiff 
continued, “He seems to sleep be- 
hind the tabernacle veil. He re- 
poses on the prow of His bark, but 
He is ever awake. ‘Lord save us, 
for we perish’! Lord, be in this 
hour, too, Our Savior from Thy 
holy tabernacle and grant that men, 
like thirsting deer, may run to the 
Spring of Life to satiate throats in- 
flamed by feeding upon so much 
poisonous matter.” 

“Lord, give us all those fruits 
which You have prepared for us,” 
the Holy Father prayed, “and as a 
precious first fruit, the priceless 
gift of peace — peace with Thee, 
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Redeemer of the World; peace 
among men—that peace which 
daily we invoke at the break of 
dawn when, at the Altar of Sacri- 
fice, we say: ‘Pax Domini sit sem- 
per vobiscum,’ ‘Dona nobis pacem.’ ” 

Pope Pius concluded his inspir- 
ing address by commending the 
dioceses, prelates, priests and peo- 
ple of Central America to the pro- 
tection of the Eucharistic King. He 
mentioned specifically the civil au- 
thorities, especially the President of 
San Salvador, “who with his gov- 
ernment lent such praiseworthy co- 
operation to the Eucharistic Con- 
gress.” His Holiness invoked the 
Blessed Mother, Queen of Peace, to 
protect the people of El Salvador 
and to extend that protection to the 
entire world. 


_— 
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DEATH OF BisHoP MONAGHAN 


AN illness resulting from a fall 
from a train last September termi- 
nated in the death on November 
13th of the Most Rev. Francis J. 
Monaghan, Bishop of Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., at the age of fifty-two. Bishop 
Monaghan had been a priest for 


twenty-seven years. He was a na- 
tive of Newark, N. J., and studied at 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, 
N. J. He made his seminary course 
at the North American College in 
Rome where he was ordained in 
1915. For several years he served 
in churches in Jersey and in 1926 
he was appointed to the faculty of 
the Immaculate Conception Semi- 
nary, but seven years later he was 
recalled to his Alma Mater and be- 
came president of Seton Hall Col- 
lege. 

In 1934 Dr. Monaghan was made 
a Papal Chamberlain with the title 
of Monsignor and two years later 
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he was consecrated Titular Bishop 
of Mela and Coadjutor Bishop of 
Ogdensburg in northern New York. 
When the late Bishop Conroy died 
in 1939, Bishop Monaghan took 
over the duties of Ordinary of the 
See. Bishop Monaghan was always 
noted as a theologian and an edu- 
cator. The Most Rev. Francis J. 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
who was a student with the late 
bishop at the Nerth American Col- 
lege in Rome, officiated at the Pon- 
tifical Mass of Requiem in the 
Cathedral of Ogdensburg. The Most 
Rev. John A. Duffy, Bishop of Buf- 
falo, who was a priest with him in 
the Diocese of Newark, preached 
the funeral oration. 

May the soul of Bishop Monaghan 
rest in peace! 


<n 
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NEw APPOINTMENTS 


In November word was received 
of the appointment of the Most Rev. 
Edward F. Hoban, Bishop of Rock- 
ford, Ill., to be Coadjutor to Arch- 
bishop Schrembs, Bishop of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He has been Bishop of 
Rockford since 1928 and for six 
years preceding he had been the 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. Bishop 
Hoban will be succeeded in Rock- 
ford by the Right Rev. Msgr. John 
J. Boylan, Ph.D., Vicar General of 
the Diocese of Des Moines, Ia., 
whose appointment was announced 
November 24th. On the same day 
it was made known that the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Leo Binz, secretary of 
the Apostolic Delegation in Wash- 
ington D. C., had been named Co- 
adjutor Bishop and Apostolic Ad- 
ministrator of the Diocese of 
Winona, Minn., where the Most 
Rev. Francis M. Kelly has been 
Bishop since 1928. He is now in 
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poor health. Bishop Binz was con- 
secrated December 21st at Rock- 
ford, Ill. Bishop William J. Hafey 
of Scranton, Pa., was given an 
Auxiliary in the person of the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Martin J. O’Connor, 
Vicar General of the Diocese of 
Scranton and rector of its cathe- 
dral. 

Another bishop resigned because 
of his health; the Most Rev. An- 
thony Schuler, S.J., Bishop of El 
Paso, Tex., since 1915, has retired 
to Regis College, Denver, Colo. His 
Coadjutor, the Most Rev. Sidney M. 
Metzger, who was consecrated in 
1940, now becomes the third Bishop 
of El Paso. His two predecessors 
have been Jesuits. 

For all these new members of 
the hierarchy we say: “Ad Multos 
Annos!” 
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Nazi IMMORALITY CONDEMNED 


THE Associated Press has report- 
ed the gist of two Pastoral Letters 
by members of the German hier- 
archy; they were issued in August 
and in November. They condemned 
the “orgy of sexual immorality” 
which is inspired by the “pure race” 
doctrine of the Nazis and urged 
Catholics to remain faithful to the 
Ten Commandments. The August 
letter was reported as saying that 
while fidelity to the Church now 
often demands heavy sacrifices, it 
is the doctrine of faith in Christ 
alone that has conquered the world, 
and that the Church is the world’s 
true foundation. 

The Vatican Radio, as heard by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission early in December, gave a 
summary of the second Pastoral in 
which Nazi immorality was de- 
clared to be on the “same level as 
that of an animal or not much high- 
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er.” The Pastorals urged Catholics 
to be faithful to the unity, purity, 
and indissolubility of marriage. At 
the same time they condemned the 
attempt to introduce obligatory 
marriage and to prohibit chastity. 

N. C. W. C. reports that because 
Archbishop John de Jongh of 
Utrecht, Belgium, refused to take 
part in a propaganda drive by the 
Nazis against what they termed 
“Bolshevist paganism,” the Dutch 
Nazi weekly, Volk an Vaterland, 
published an insulting cartoon de- 
picting the Archbishop crowning 
Stalin with a halo. Religious News 
Service reports that “the resistance 
of Catholics, who form the largest 
religious group in Hungary, to 
Nazi-inspired government policies 
is becoming increasingly evident, 
although at present the activities 
are confined to subtle attacks 
against the Nazis and the pro-Hitler 
Horthy regime.” 


— 
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DEATH OF ENID DINNIS 


In November death took Miss 
Enid Maud Dinnis, noted English 
Catholic writer, in London. She 
was the daughter of an Anglican 
minister and was converted to the 
Catholic Church in 1897. She was 
received at the Ursuline Convent in 
Thildonck, Belgium. Her writings 
had enthusiastic readers among 
those who loved the mystical life 
and delicacy of touch in treating 
simple and lovely things. Among 
her books are: God’s Fairy Tales, 
Mystics All, Mr. Coleman, Gent., 
Once Upon Eternity, The Anchor- 
hold, Meadowsweet and Thyme 
(verses), More Mystics, The Three 
Roses, Travellers’ Tales, Emily 
Hickey: a Memoir, The Road to 
Somewhere, The Shepherd of Weep- 





RECENT EVENTS 


ingwold, and Out of the Every- 
where. 

Miss Dinnis frequently contrib- 
uted to the pages of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 

May her soul rest in peace! 
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SUPERIOR GENERAL OF JESUITS 
Dies IN ROME 


THE Very Rev. Vladimir Ledo- 
chowski, S.J., Superior General of 
the Jesuits, died in Rome on De- 
cember 13th. He was seventy-six 
years of age and had held his high 
office since 1914. He was a nephew 
of Cardinal Ledochowski, Prefect of 
the Congregation of Propaganda, 
who had been imprisoned by Bis- 
marck for championing the rights 
of the Poles to their language and 
religion and who opposed the “Kul- 
turkampf.” His sister, Countess 
Maria Ledochowski, devoted her en- 
tire life to the missions in Africa 
and her Cause for Beatification is 
now being considered. 

Father Ledochowski was born 
October 7, 1866, the son of an exiled 
Russian Pole who was a cavalry 
officer in the Austrian Army and of 
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the Countess Ledochowski, who 
was of Swiss extraction. As a boy 
he was a page in the court of the 
late Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 
He entered the novitiate of the So- 
ciety of Jesus in Galicia in 1889. 
After his ordination he became well 
known as a preacher and a writer. 
In 1902 he was appointed Pro- 
vincial in Poland, later becoming 
assistant to the General, Father 
Wernz. On the latter’s death in 
1914, he was elected Superior Gen- 
eral and under his leadership the 
Society widely developed the For- 
eign Mission fields, establishing 
new foundations in the Near East, 
in China and in India. 

Father Ledochowski was espe- 
cially interested in promoting a na- 
tive clergy in mission countries. It 
was due to his warm encourage- 
ment that the Jesuits have in recent 
years established labor colleges for 
organized working men. He was 
also keenly interested in work for 
the American Negroes and did 
much to spur on the members of his 
Society to labor for their welfare. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


JOSEPH I. MALLoy. 








Our Contributors 


In “Some Thoughts on the 
Peace,” the second article which he 
has given us, THoMAS P. NEILL 
writes in line with his self-imposed 
mission of showing individual 
Catholics that they can begin now 
to form public opinion to demand a 
peace settlement that will not be 
another Versailles. We refer our 
readers to our February, 1942, num- 
ber, for data concerning Mr. Neill. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER ARTHUR 
STANLEY RiGGs, now on duty at the 
Office of Censorship in Washing- 
ton, in “Mr. MacNab’s Pairrson’l 
War” brings out the stupidity of a 
certain prevalent point of view re- 
garding the War. An important ar- 
ticle by Commander Riggs on in- 
formation “Of Value to the Enemy” 
appeared in the September issue of 
Public Opinion Quarterly of Prince- 
ton University. 


Asout fifty years ago THE CATHO- 
Lic Wor.Lp received from Father 
Tabb a poem called “Poesy,” by his 
favorite pupil, one William Mc- 
Devitt, and now the same WILLIAM 
McDevitt sends us as a grateful 
tribute, these interesting remi- 
niscences of “Father Tabb at St. 
Charles’ College.” Through the 
years Mr. McDevitt has studied law, 
served in the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, been in the educational field in 
Washington and in California, and 
since 1909 has conducted a book- 
shop in San Francisco. He has also 
developed his poetic gift and con- 
tributes verse to various magazines. 


WHEN he gave us his first contri- 
bution in November, 1940, JAMES 


TRAVIS was teaching English in the 
State University at Urbana, Ill. He 
is now doing technical writing for 
one of our largest petroleum prod- 
ucts in Tulsa, Okla. While we find 
his present “The Secret of Anti- 
semitism” just and true, we know 
the controversy to which the most 
dispassionate discussion of the Jew- 
ish question is apt to lead, so to- 
gether with Mr. Travis’s article we 
publish Davin GOLDSTEIN’s solicited 
commentary thereon. Dr. Goldstein, 
founder of the Catholic Campaign- 
ers for Christ and himself a convert 
from Judaism, needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers. 


FRED SMITH tells us that when we 
surprised him by publishing an ar- 
ticle on John Davidson last Febru- 
ary, he knew he was “destinate” to 
write his present article on “Fran- 
cis Thompson: ‘Some Sort of Dere- 
lict’!” Mr. Smith, who is the min- 
ister of the Wellborn Community 
Church in Kansas City, is becoming 
very well known to, and well liked 
by, our readers. 


We hear for the second time from 
Mrs. M. Wuitcoms Hess, Pu.D., 
who, as becomes a_ philosopher, 
delves into the causes of things in 
her “The Nazi Cult of Nietzsche.” 
She is the wife of the head of the 
German Department of Ohio Uni- 
versity, and writes on a man with 
whom the philosophical journals of 
England and America are much 
preoccupied these days. 


WE are glad to hear from MI- 
CHAEL KENT that Brother Michel is 
shortly to have a successor, a novel 
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to be brought out by the Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. The author has been 
teaching in Erie, Pa., during the 
past school term. Incidentally, 
while “Cats and Cabbages” was be- 
ing written, the big black cat who 
is its subject died, whether from 
pride or shame we know not. 


IF anyone is qualified to write on 
“Erasmus’s Services to the Church,” 
Mr. WILLIAM E. CAMPBELL is that 
man, for he has given thirty years 
close study to Erasmus and his 
times, and he has in preparation a 
book on Erasmus, Tyndale and 
More which is eagerly awaited. He 
is the editor of the Last Letters of 
Sir Thomas More and of' the two 
published volumes of The English 
Works of Sir Thomas More, and the 
author of More’s Utopia and His 
Social Teaching. Mr. Campbell is a 
convert to the Faith and has been 
assistant Master at Downside since 
1905. His name is known in the 
pages of the Downside Review, the 
Dublin Review, the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, and in our own of some 
thirty-five years ago. 


Or PrivaATE RicHArRD L. PETER’S 
versatility we have ample proof— 
he is Poet Laureate of his native 
Canton, Ohio; he has had success 
in various theatrical roles; he has 
given us two thought-provoking ar- 
ticles on present world problems, 
and now with “Missa Solemnis” he 
turns to fiction. He is at present 
serving his country in the armed 
forces “somewhere in Alaska.” 


It is due to the perspicacity of 
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her fellow faculty members that 
SIsTER MARY EmILy, S.C.N., of Naza- 
reth College, Louisville, sent us her 
“The Medical Profession in Patris- 
tic Times.” In it she deals with the 
less technical aspects of the re- 
search studies upon which she has 
been working for the past few 
years. Sister Mary Emily is a con- 
tributor to the Bulletin of the His- 
tory of Medicine. 


In our Ball and the Cross Depart- 
ment we introduce FRATER HUBERT 
Gross, O.CarM. (“Our Lady’s Quar- 
termaster Corps”), at present sta- 
tioned at Whitefriars Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he is pursuing 
his theological studies preparatory 
to ordination, and also doing grad- 
uate work at the Catholic Univer- 
sity. For the past three years he 
has been an enthusiastic worker in 
the Catholic Evidence Guild. 


Poets: It is meet that Sister M. 
MADELEVA should lead our poets 
this month with her lovely “A Song 
of Bedlam Inn”; Liam P. CLANCY’s 
“My Little Love, Jim” has the irre- 
sistible Celtic appeal of all his verse; 
the widely published GLENN Warp 
DRESBACH sends us “Words” from 
Eureka Springs, Ark. Our one new 
poet, INA Draper DEFoE (“This 
Arrow and This Bow’), is also an 
extensively published poet, as well 
as the mother of a grown family. 
She is a contributor to many re- 
ligious and secular magazines and 
newspapers and won a first and 
second prize, and an_ honorable 
mention in last year’s Edwin Mark- 
ham Poetry Contest. 








New Books 


Francis Parkman. By Mason Wade.—The World Book Encyclopedia. Edited 
by George H. Reavis, Ph.D., and J. Morris Jones, A.,B.—The Edge of the Abyss. 
By Alfred Noyes.—Second Sowing: The Life of Mother Aloysia Hardey. By Mar- 
garet Williams.—American Harvest. Edited by Allan Tate and John Peale Bishop. 
—Crescent Carnival. By Frances Parkinson Keyes.—The Seventh Cross. By 
Anna Seghers. Translated by James Galston.—Pageant of the Popes. By John 


Farrow.—Europe, Russia and the Future. 


By G. D. H. Cole.—Lee’s Lieutenants: 


A Study in Command. Vol. I. By Douglas Southall Freeman.—The Road to 
Victory. By Archbishop Francis J. Spellman.—The Valley of Decision. By 
Marcia Davenport.—Frontier Passage. By Ann Bridge.—The Roots of American 
Culture and Other Essays. By Constance Rourke.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet 


Publications. 


Francis Parkman: Heroic Historian. 
1823-1893. By Mason Wade. New 
York: The Viking Press. $4.50. 
Charles H. Farnum (1890) and 

Henry D. Sedgwick (1894), the first 

biographers of Parkman, were 

handicapped by inadequate mate- 


rials and by their discussion of his 
life and work solely in terms of 
Boston and the Boston state of 
mind. Mason Wade has done a 
much better job than either of his 
predecessors. He has had access to 
letters and diaries unknown fifty 
years ago, and his Catholic faith has 
enabled him to evaluate most chari- 
tably the anti-Catholic and anti- 
Jesuit prejudice of his fellow New 
Englander. 

As Van Wyck Brooks says: 
“Parkman was not only the climax 
and crown of the great historical 
school, but he was a Brahmin of 
the Brahmins—the last great figure 
of that caste.” A descendant of 
John Cotton and Cotton Mather, 
Parkman disliked Puritanism in- 
tensely, although he inherited the 
Puritan’s hatred of Catholicity; an 
aristocrat and a snob he wrote 
against “the new democracy of the 
rabble,” universal suffrage, wom- 


an’s rights and the materialism of 
modern business; a lover of action 
and of life in the open he was con- 
demned to invalidism his life long. 
He certainly deserves praise for his 
courage and perseverance in bring- 
ing to completion his seven volume 
history of the struggle between 
France and England in North 
America. 

His first volume, Pioneers of 
France in the New World, tells of 
the abortive settlement of Florida 
by the French, and the work of 
Champlain and his associates in 
Canada. The second, The Jesuits 
in North America, relates the mis- 
sionary activities of the Jesuits in 
the seventeenth century. The third, 
La Salle and the Discovery of the 
West, is the story of the exploration 
and colonization of the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi Valley. The 
fourth, The Old Regime in Canada, 
treats of the feudal era in Canada 
and the royal exploitation of New 
France by the King of old France. 
The fifth, Count Frontenac and New 
France Under Louis XIV, describes 
the colony at its best, and stresses 
the conflict between Church and 
State. The sixth, A Half Century of 
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Conflict, pictures the border strife 
that marked the opening of the 
struggle between New France and 
the English colonies. The seventh, 
Montcalm and Wolfe, records the 
downfall of New France on the 
Plains of Abraham. 

Mason Wade summarizes the 
contents of these seven volumes, de- 
scribes Parkman’s great care in 
consulting original documents, and 
grants that he earnestly desired to 
present the truth as he saw it. But 
his arrogant pride in his Anglo- 
Saxon blood, and the anti-Catholic 
taint in his Puritan heritage, made 
it impossible for him to tell the true 
story of New France. 

The writer of this review had not 
read Parkman for fifty years, but 
this fascinating volume compelled 
him to re-read a number of these 
above mentioned histories. Hour 


after hour was spent in this pleas- 


ant task. A pity, however, that now 
and again I had to marvel at this 
scholar’s abysmal ignorance of 
everything Catholic. 

Some of his finest tributes are 
paid to the intrepid Jesuit mission- 
aries of the sixteenth century— 
Fathers Jogues, Bréboeuf and their 
companions. But while praising 
their natural courage, perseverance 
and patience under every sort of 
privation and hardship, he speaks 
of the futility of their supernatural 
objective—the baptism of babe and 
adult—and upholds the old calum- 
ny of the end justifying the means. 
Like a sixteenth century Protestant 
he speaks of “Rome, the right arm 
of tyrants, dark with the passions 
of hell, masked in hypocrisy and 
lies, of the earth and not of heaven.” 
The Abbé Casgrain, a French Cana- 
dian historian, who corresponded 
with Parkman for thirty years, and 
often rallied to his defense against 
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hostile critics, writes of his friend: 
“The work of Parkman is the nega- 
tion of all religious belief. He re- 
jects the Protestant idea as well as 
Catholic dogma; he is purely ration- 
alist... . One glimpses a righteous 
soul, born for the truth, but lost 
without compass in an ocean with- 
out shores. Hence these aspira- 
tions towards the truth . . . followed 
alas by outbursts of astonishing 
fanaticism.” 

Some critics have declared that 
this biography of Mason Wade is 
out of focus, because it devotes 287 
pages out of a total of 452 to Park- 
man’s youth up to the age of 
twenty-three. Wade anticipated 
this criticism by declaring in his 
preface that “to an extraordinary 
extent Parkman’s youth determined 
the course of his manhood.” He 
proves this thesis of his to the hilt. 
We found that Parkman’s travels 
to northern New York and New 
Hampshire, Canada, Europe, and 
the West as far as Fort Laramie 
were worthy of record, inasmuch as 
they revealed the man, and pictured 
a vanished world of a century ago. 

In a final chapter we are given 
a critical estimate of Parkman’s 
place as an historian. Wade de- 
clares that Parkman was the first 
to see the importance of the wilder- 
ness struggles which made Amer- 
ica; the first to recognize that they 
had considerable influence on the 
course of events in the European 
world. He was devoted to the great- 
man theory of history, and did not 
sense the laws of social evolution, 
which the moderns emphasize. He 
was no pedant, but a literary artist 
who made facts memorable through 
the warm life with which they were 
infused. In one respect he fell short 
of the highest level of historical 
writing, for while he scrupulously 
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gathered facts, his work lacked the 
sweep and majestic perspective of 
a whole period. He did not possess 
the philosophical equipment or the 
interpretative ability to draw gen- 
eral conclusions from the facts he 
recorded. Above all he lacked the 
essential quality of an historian— 
impartiality. He loathed democ- 
racy, detested Catholicism with its 
dogma and its miracles, belittled 
the civilization of France, and 
failed to foresee the great future of 
our Western country. 

We strongly recommend this out- 
standing biography of the year. It 
is critical; it is impartial; it is de- 
lightfully written; it holds one’s in- 
terest from the first page to the last. 
The author’s Margaret Fuller was a 
first class bit of work. His Park- 
man will certainly add fresh laurels 
to Mason Wade’s reputation for 
careful scholarship. we ¢€ 


The World Book Encyclopedia. Edi- 
tor in Chief, Early Editions, Mi- 
chael V. O’Shea, B.L.; chairman 
of the Editorial Advisory Board, 
George H. Reavis, Ph.D.; Man- 
aging Editor, J. Morris Jones, 
A.B. Chicago: The Quarrie Cor- 


poration. 19 Volumes, 

Annual, $1.00. 

To any home where young in- 
quiring minds are unfolding—and 
older minds regressing —no more 
useful Christmas gift could come 
than this 1942 edition of an encyclo- 
pedia that has grown steadily in 
value—as well as in volume—since 
its first appearance in 1917 as the 
World Book. Within its pages is 
discussed “every subject of instruc- 
tion in the elementary and high 
schools”; nationally known authori- 
ties in their various fields guaran- 
tee authenticity; controversial ques- 
tions are objectively treated, and 
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testimonials from Catholic schools 
and libraries bear witness to the 
fairness with which Catholic topics 
are handled, the Editors having 
adopted the obviously intelligent 
method of assigning such subjects 
to Catholic scholars. Through the 
years there has been continuous 
and cumulative revision; alert Edi- 
tors have kept step with expanding 
national interests, with changing 
educational methods, with studies 
of what makes a book readable, 
etc. 

The original alphabetic arrange- 
ment by specific subjects which ob- 
viates the need of an index, having 
made for ease of use, has been 
retained; there are numbers of 
cross references, and in the later 
editions, the new letter-to-a-volume 
plan has been followed. The lan- 
guage is suitably simple and non- 
technical, the print clear, and the 
volumes of handy size. There are 
instructions for reading the many 
maps, political and physical; the 
abundant illustrations and pictorial 
diagrams display originality and 
imagination; the lists of questions 
in many articles, bibliographies and 
references to related World Book 
articles are well selected. A fea- 
ture of value to the intensive user 
is the Guide Volume, which in a 
logical grouping of all topics, or- 
ganizes and correlates the subject 
matter, and thereby furnishes a 
unified course of study in every 
branch of learning. To keep the 
Encyclopedia entirely up to date in 
these days of rapid history making, 
there is an Annual supplement, 
similar in form to the main work. 
All in all, it is not surprising to 
learn that the sales of the World 
Book Encyclopedia in recent years 
have superseded those of all com- 
petitors in the field. 
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The Edge of the Abyss. By Alfred 
Noyes. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.00. 

It is not a new topic that this 
book discusses; other capable writ- 
ers — Sorokin for example — have 
analyzed the disintegrating proc- 
esses at work in contemporary so- 
ciety. Mr. Noyes, however, ap- 
proaches his task with a unique set 
of qualifications. Poet and ideal- 
ist, he is also realistic. Balanced 
and temperate, he is able to become 
angry and scornful when he con- 
templates crimes and conspiracies 
against the peace of mankind. 
Whether one considers the moral 
indignation that permeates his 
writing, his philosophical stand- 


point, the pertinence of his com- 
ments or the smoothness and grace 
of his delivery, one cannot but com- 
mend. 

Briefly, he deals with the con- 


scienceless politicians, and the 
pseudo-intellectuals who have been 
busy undermining the supports of 
western civilization. He recounts 
their unintelligent and shocking 
deeds, publishing their names, de- 
nouncing the shoddiness and the 
sham of widely circulated work 
by fashionable novelists, versifiers, 
critics and reviewers. Russia, Ger- 
many, France, England and 
America are haled before the bar. 
Not only at officials and littérateurs, 
but at educators and munition 
manufacturers he points an accus- 
ing finger. Among his best pages 
are those which describe the de- 
cadence of French politics and 
those which contrast St. Paul’s irre- 
proachable description of vice with 
the filthy writings of Proust and 
Joyce; and one of the convictions 
that he drives home successfully is 
the destructive effect of modern 
literature upon the culture of our 
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world. He has thus lifted up his 
voice, because he believes that the 
mass of men if awakened will not 
tolerate the activities that are go- 
ing on behind the screen of euphe- 
misms and hypocritical professions. 

If this book were read aloud on a 
succession of Sundays in every pul- 
pit of the land, and reprinted in 
every newspaper, it would in all 
probability be a source of mental 
enlightenment to millions of hear- 
ers and it might even be an effec- 
tive safeguard against that plunge 
into the abyss which seems at times 
to be so imminent a possibility. 
“No thoughtful and sincere mind 
looking over Europe today can fail 
to realize that we are separated 
from complete chaos by a far thin- 
ner barrier than we believe.” 

J. McS. 


Second Sowing. The Life of Mary 
Aloysia Hardey. By Margaret 
Williams. Illustrated by Ann 
Pracny. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $3.50. 

In Second Sowing, Mother Mar- 
garet Williams, who is the daugh- 
ter of Michael Williams, has given 
us a very complete picture of a 
great American woman, who en- 
tered the Society of the Sacred 
Heart in Louisiana at the age of fif- 
teen, became Mother Superior at 
twenty-six, founded twenty con- 
vents of her Order in North Amer- 
ica, and after countless trips across 
the Atlantic and thousands of miles 
of travel throughout the United 
States in connection with her foun- 
dations, finally became Assistant 
General for America in the Mother 
House in Paris, where she died in 
1886. Her most important single 
achievement was Manhattanville, in 
New York City, which exists today, 
a magnificent development of the 
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seed planted by her vision and fos- 
tered by the twenty-five years of 
her personal supervision. In the 
light of Mother Hardey’s career, 
with her distinguished services to 
the cause of American education, 
her generous contributions to the 
Catholic life of the country, her ex- 
traordinary influence on persons of 
all conditions and all faiths, how 
stunted seem the lives of many of 
our much vaunted American wom- 
en celebrities. 

The book is admirably co-ordi- 
nated. Mother Hardey’s life is the 
brilliant central thread, and along- 
side it and through it in just pro- 
portion are woven events in the 
history of the Church on which 
Aloysia Hardey’s activity depended, 
phases of American life and man- 
ners with which she coped so com- 
petently, charming and valuable ex- 
cursions into the past life of the 
historic spots on which the con- 
vents were founded, the course of 
American letters and education 
with which the foundress of schools 
kept pace, and notably the progress 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart 
in America. 

But the book excels even more 
in the delineation of character. 
The nuns who labored with Mother 
Hardey are drawn in the round in a 
masterly way. A particularly mov- 
ing and novel picture is given of 
Mother Duchesne, who introduced 
the Sacred Heart Order to America, 
who was one of the great inspira- 
tions of Mother Hardey’s life, and 
whose prayers fertilized the abun- 
dant harvest of Mother Hardey’s 
second sowing. The portrait of 
Mother Hardey herself is a fine 
piece of characterization. Her strik- 
ing personality, enriched by South- 
ern culture, old-world training and 
experience in Northern methods of 
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efficiency, is well drawn. In some 
of the descriptive epigrams, she is 
shown as “that rare person, an un- 
excitable progressive,” as “going 
with the current, yet making it take 
her where she willed,” as being suc- 
cessful “not only because of her 
gifts, but especially for the har- 
mony among her gifts.” But the 
crowning beauty of her character, 
unsuspected perhaps by many of 
those who knew of her public 
achievements and loved her for her 
charm and her kindness, was the 
strong spirituality of her inner life. 
One is deeply impressed by her 
profound humility and her entire 
submission to her superiors abroad, 
by her complete detachment from 
the works she had built up and 
from the religious whom she had 
formed and with whom she had 
labored. Here indeed we find sanc- 
tity of a high order. 

There are half a dozen misprints 
of proper names in the book, an in- 
significant blemish on a work of 
such fine proportions, which can be 
recommended as an_ enthralling 
narrative, full of wit and human 
interest, and far better, as the epic 
of an heroic soul who made of every 
human thing a steppingstone to the 
throne of God. e. 6 ¢& 


American Harvest: Twenty Years of 
Creative Writing in the United 
States. Edited by Allen Tate and 
John Peale Bishop. New York: 
L. B. Fischer Publishing Co. $3.50. 
As a critic in the Nation has re- 

marked, it is easy to hurry into the 

judicial robes and don the black 
cap, especially when confronted by 
an anthology. The temptation is 
strong to demand why certain writ- 
ers were omitted, and why such- 
and-such a selection was chosen to 
represent an author instead of some 
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other. In the case of American 
Harvest the two editors carry a spe- 
cific gravity of competence and ex- 
perience that is a guarantee of qual- 
ity whether or not one likes the 
color or design. It may be best to let 
them speak the prologue that they 
have offered in their introduction to 
this harvest of American prose and 
poetry for the two decades spanned 
by 1920 and 1940. 

Unhampered either by historical 
or aesthetic theory, with their per- 
sonal memory of the period as their 
guide, the selection here presented 
has been made on grounds of “pro- 
fessional as distinguished from 
commercial standards of compe- 
tence.” The writers listed have 
used the literary techniques and 
crafts learned these twenty years 
from Europe, and working in the 
materials offered by the American 
scene, they have produced for the 
first time—the editors squarely as- 
sert—a literature in the full mean- 
ing of the word, a body of work 
liberated from the inferiority com- 
plex of the colony or of the prov- 
ince. 

There are delegates, so to speak, 
from the five cultural and economic 
sections of the country—New Eng- 
land, the South, Middle West, 
Southwest and the West coast. The 
volume offers examples of the short 
story, the long story, critical essays 
and poetry — the latter section in- 
cluding some of Mr. Bishop’s own 
work and the well-known “Confed- 
erate Ode” by Mr. Tate. With only 
a few exceptions the selections are 
given in full, without omissions or 
abridgement. 

. It is not difficult to see where 
live the writers of the editors’ pre- 
dilection, in the West—the Middle, 
the South, and the Coast. Of the 
forty-six authors chosen, over one- 
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third are from these _ sections. 
Greater New York contributes four, 
Massachusetts three, including one 
Bostonian, and Willa Cather speaks 
for the Old Dominion. Ellen Glas- 
gow is absent—and in the category 
of poets, Elinor Wylie fails to ap- 
pear. 

As a gesture of our Good Neigh- 
bor policy, this book has been pub- 
lished simultaneously in the United 
States, and in Brazil and Chile, 
making its bow in three languages 
—English, Spanish and Portuguese. 
The Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs is sponsor for the South 
American editions, while Mr. Tate 
has written a special preface to aid 
Latin Americans in understanding 
this era of American writing. 

M. M. 


Crescent Carnival. By Frances Park- 
inson Keyes. New York: Julian 
Messner, Inc. $3.00, 

The Seventh Cross. By Anna Seghers. 
Translated by James Galston. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
Crescent Carnival is an interesting 

novel of manners, describing three 

generations of Creole life in New 

Orleans. The book is romantic 

in the extreme, predicated as it is 

on the conception of a society 
which has remained more or less 
static from 1890 to the present. 

Trained in grace and decorum and 

dominated by women, this society 

is still able, at the drop of a hat, to 
turn all its preoccupations into de- 
votion to America. 

Although the author has manipu- 
lated time skillfully, she has not 
always made us feel the passing of 
the years, because events far apart 
in time are told too close together, 
and because it is difficult to show 
the impact of war on an old society 
without a shift in imaginative in- 
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terest. Mrs. Keyes has avoided 
some of the difficulty by remaining 
stubbornly romantic in the midst of 
a Japanese invasion. 

The book is written with bril- 
liance and verve and in observa- 
tion of manners, vividness and den- 
sity of detail, and sustained narra- 
tive ability is a marked success, in 
spite of the cumbersome apparatus 
of old diaries, newspapers, and let- 
ters the author has carried along 
with her. It is rich in contrasts, 
the contrast between the daughters 
of an old Creole family and the men 
they loved, between a Catholic point 
of view and New England Puritan- 
ism, and between the Latin and the 
American way of life. For a ma- 
ture reader, who likes to settle 
down with the past and watch it 
unroll gradually, the book will be a 
treat. It is unfortunate that a lack 
of due reticence makes it unfit for 
general circulation. 


The Seventh Cross describes 
George Heisler’s escape from a Ger- 
man concentration camp. Six of his 
companions make the attempt at 
the same time, but are captured 
one by one, and each arrest appears 
to make Heisler’s fate the more 
certain. In the end his intense de- 
sire to live saves him, but at the 
same time condemns him to a life 
of constant fear. 

The novel uses a cinematographic 
technique, the varied incidents of 
camp, street, and country all tak- 
ing place simultaneously, and 
though the narrative is compelling 
and vivid, the effect is static. We 
are not asked to contemplate a 
story with beginning, middle, and 
end, but to shift our gaze rapidly 
from one scene to another. These 
scenes take place in time, of course, 
but are not conditioned by it. The 
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best thing about the book is its 
vivid evocation of the psychology of 
flight, of a world that has taken on 
the quality of a nightmare because 
of the fear in Heisler’s mind and 
in the mind of his friends who try 
to protect him. He tries one alter- 
native after another, only to find 
that he must go on and on without 
end. The story shows how the Nazi 
system of terror, spying, cunning, 
and brutality have conditioned a 
whole people. No one is safe. In- 
visible eyes watch every casual ac- 
tion and friendship, integrity, and 
mercy are well’ nigh impossible. 
Even innocence is no shield, but 
rather makes a person the more 
vulnerable. It is clear that Heisler 
is meant to be a symbol, but if the 
hope of the world depends on peo- 
ple of his stature, our outlook is 
hopeless indeed. It is clear that 
the author has more literary abil- 
ity than comprehension of charac- 
ter, and, though the book is written 
with great skill, the technique 
sometimes clouds rather than aids 
our vision. N. E. M. 


Pageant of the Popes. By John Far- 
row. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$3.50. 

Not unrelated to each other are 
two persistent, widespread and per- 
nicious notions with regard to the 
priesthood established by Christ: 
namely, the doctrinal error that the 
validity of a sacrament depends up- 
on the faith or moral status of the 
one who administers it; and the his- 
torical untruth that the record of 
the priesthood, the episcopate, the 
papacy is stainless. It is well that, 
from time to time, both these mis- 
taken ideas should be—as they have 
been—corrected by theologians and 
historians. For the errors in ques- 
tion tend to encourage a naturalism 
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irreconcilable with the basic prin- 
ciples of the Christian revelation. 
It is true that the continuity of the 
Church and the efficacy of the sac- 
raments are divinely guaranteed; it 
is true that the hearty co-operation 
of good men is required for the in- 
ner health and the missionary vigor 
of religion; but it is not true that 
that Church may be destroyed, or 
that the sacramental system may 
be made inoperative in souls prop- 
erly disposed, by any degree of hu- 
man weakness or malice. The 
Church teaches that at the hour of 
death a sinner may receive absolu- 
tion, even from a suspended, wick- 
ed, or degraded priest. 
Lieutenant-Commander John Vil- 
liers Farrow of the British Navy— 
already favorably known as the au- 
thor of Damien the Leper—during 
his period of convalescence in a 
small Dutch hospital completed the 
manuscript of the volume named 
above, which is a summary of papal 
history (without a Table of Con- 
tents) century by century. Writing 
in popular style, not always accu- 
rate, citing no authorities, content 
to summarize and compress mate- 
rial prepared by others, and with no 
pretensions of scholarly research or 
critical discrimination, he describes 
popes from St. Peter to the pontiff 
now happily reigning—not covering 
up, but rather emphasizing those 
shameful facts which, like a dark 
background, bring out: the unique 
moral splendor and the superb tra- 
dition of human service to which 
the papacy justly lays claim. It is 
an impressive narrative, this long 
tale of great and good men, even 
though interrupted from time to 
time by the appearance of people 
weak or wicked, invaders of the 
sanctuary. The shadows may con- 
fuse the dull, or trouble the weak, 
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or shock the pharisaical; yet in 
minds possessing a proper sense of 
proportion, they will serve to estab- 
lish, or strengthen, the conviction 
that in the papacy we have a highly 
privileged and unending spiritual 
dynasty which is indeed from God. 
J. McS. 


Europe, Russia and the Future. By 
G. D. H. Cole. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

G. D. H. Cole is one of the most 
literate spokesmen of Socialism in 
this generation. He is always able 
to discourse amiably upon “the 
shape of things to come” in the new 
Soviet dispensation. His admira- 
tion for Russian determination and 
courage is unbounded. It never 
seems to occur to him that these are 
the virtues which have been dis- 
played by the Slavic people through- 
out history. They are true to their 
character in every heroic defense of 
their homeland. But that does not 
mean that the Russians are enthusi- 
astic about collectivism, the OGPU 
or one-man rule. The Oxford don, 
who is the author of this book, ad- 
mits that each one of these features 
of the Soviet paradise would be 
acutely uncomfortable for him and 
his wife. In short, it is easier to 
write about Socialism than to live 
and work in a State where the Marx- 
ist system prevails. 

Mr. Cole is quite pessimistic 
about Europe. He claims that 
“small States cannot, under the con- 
ditions of the present time, be real- 
ly independent.” Unlimited sover- 
eignty, he contends, led to rearma- 
ment and to “a ridiculous economic 
parochialism.” One is inclined to 
agree that the pre-war situation in 
Europe was fully as absurd as if 
each State in the American Union, 
or each so-called Republic in the 
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Soviet Union, claimed the right to 
follow a completely independent 
economic policy of its own, and to 
use every device open to it for shift- 
ing its troubles on to its neighbors, 
without any regard for the havoc 
which it would thereby cause. For 
these reasons, it is clear that some 
formula must be found to avert in- 
ternational anarchy. Mr. Cole does 
not suspect that one element in 
world reconstruction must be re- 
ligion. 

The author is on sure ground 
when he pleads for the reintegration 
of “neighbourhood groups.” This 
recommendation has a genuinely 
democratic flavor. If he had added 
a word about the re-creation of the 
guild system to meet the needs of 
modern life, he would have found 
the via media between the collectiv- 
istic monster and the evils of “rug- 
ged individualism.” It is a short 
step from the foundation of “small 
neighbourhood groups, territorial 
and economic,” to the organization 
of vocational bodies according to the 
pattern described by Pius XI. in 
“Quadragesimo Anno.” The Papal 
labor charters are, from this day 
forward, set down as “required 
reading” for all Oxford scholars 
who dabble in Marxism. JJ. F. T. 


Lee’s Lieutenants: A Study in Com- 
mand. Vol.I. From Manassas to 
Malvern Hill. By Douglas South- 
all Freeman. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 

In this new work the author of 
R. E. Lee displays all the character- 
istics which made that work mem- 
orable. They include, as then, im- 
mense study, command of detail, 
tireless search into particulars, tal- 
ent for assembly, with the total of 
an unchallengeable verdict. Or 
nearly unchallengeable; the best of 
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us is human, and the perfection of 
the Lee was somewhat chipped by 
a manifest predisposition against 
General Longstreet which made that 
general a little less than real. 

The title Lee’s Lieutenants is a 
metonymy; in this first volume, two 
of the leading characters, Johnston 
and Beauregard, did not serve under 
Lee in any capacity. Johnston 
never did serve under him, Beaure- 
gard not until near the end of the 
war. None of the characters was a 
lieutenant of Lee’s throughout near- 
ly the whole volume, for it covers 
only the first year of the war, which 
began in April, 1861, and Lee did 
not take command until June 1, 
1862. When the volume ends he 
has been in command only one 
month. 

His predecessor was Johnston, 
who, as General Scott had once de- 
scribed him, was “a fine officer who 
had the bad habit of getting himself 
wounded.” It was due to the fact 
that in one action he indulged in 
this habit to excess, getting himself 
shot in the shoulder, going on fight- 
ing, then getting hit in the chest 
by a shell, that Lee became com- 
mander. Beauregard was the 
South’s first hero, on the strength of 
the one-day shelling of Fort Sumter, 
but he did not wear well. Next came 
the showy and theatrical Magruder, 
rapturously taken at his own valua- 
tion, which proved too high. To- 
ward the close of the volume Stone- 
wall Jackson has taken the place he 
still holds, that of the Confederacy’s 
greatest man except Lee. 

The never-challenged story is 
that he got the name through Gen- 
eral Bee’s saying to his men in 
ecstatic admiration: “There stands 
Jackson like a stone wall! Rally on 
the Virginians!” Dr. Freeman, how- 
ever, prints the testimony of eye- 
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witnesses, including General Whit- 
ing and Major Rhett, that “in a pas- 
sionate burst of anger he (Bee) de- 
nounced Jackson for standing like 
a stone wall and allowing them 
(Bee’s men) to be sacrificed.” Bee’s 
brother-in-law and aide-de-camp, 
James Hill, who was with Bee when 
he fell, “said Bee was angry and ex- 
cited when the fight was going on 
and bitterly denounced Jackson for 
refusing to move.” The stock story 
that Bee said it in admiration, not 
in anger, rests only on a dispatch to 
the Charleston Mercury from its 
war correspondent. 

Dr. Freeman’s category of Lee’s 
Lieutenants, who were not such 
through most of this first volume, 
includes the two Hills, Longstreet, 
Ewell, Stuart, G. W. Smith, Whit- 
ing, Early, Pendleton, Hood, Gor- 
don, Taylor, Pelham, and others less 
well known. c. W. f 


The Road to Victory.. By Arch- 
bishop Francis J. Spellman. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.75. 

The Archbishop of New York is 
the Military Vicar of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. As a 
spokesman of both Church and 
State, he pleads eloquently for our 
winning a just war and a just peace. 

The present war proves to the hilt 
that the world is “morally sick and 
mentally unbalanced.” To make the 
State all-supreme, to ignore the 
rights and freedom of the individ- 
ual, to laugh to scorn the Ten Com- 
mandments, to deny our allegiance 
to God, and ridicule the two great 
Commandments of Christ—the love 
of God and the love of one’s neigh- 
bor—has resulted in the “sweeping 
aside of humaneness, decency, truth 
and honesty” by the German, the 
Russian and the Jap. 
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His Excellency reminds us that 
we cannot expect to remain a strong 
nation if our educators eliminate 
morality and religion from our 
schools; that we cannot expect to 
grow and prosper if the advocates 
of birth control, sterilization and 
euthanasia are given full scope for 
their deadening activities. He 
stresses the need in these trying 
times of tolerance and patience, 
when others fail to see eye to eye 
with us; he points out that a worth- 
while preparation for peace must be 
based upon the principles of justice 
and charity laid down by Jesus 
Christ. Religion and patriotism sup- 
port, strengthen and complement 
each other. Our morale, pace a cer- 
tain retired Army officer, must be 
builded upon morals, to possess 
strength, purpose and inspiration. 

Insistently, the Archbishop quotes 
the words of Pope Pius XII., “the 
sword cannot breed peace; it can 
only impose the terms of peace. The 
forces, the influences that are to re- 
new the face of the earth, must 
spring from men’s hearts.” 

B. L. C. 


The Valley of Decision. By Marcia 


Davenport. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Frontier Passage. By Ann Bridge. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
One would need the patience of 

Job to read the 788 pages of Marcia 

Davenport’s interminable novel. To 

keep one’s interest from flagging the 

author dishes up for us murder, sui- 
cide, adultery, fornication, prostitu- 
tion, difficult pregnancies — all 
sprinkled with a profusion of 

“hells” and “damns.” The one de- 

cent person in the book—and even 

she is guilty of one great lapse—is 

Mary Rafferty, an Irish girl from 

the Pittsburgh slums who in 1873 
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becomes a servant in the Scott home, 
and controls the destinies of the 
family for nearly seventy years. 
Four generations of the Scott fam- 
ily are vividly described in these 
pages; Paul Scott, the son of a 
wealthy iron master, would forsooth 
have married his illiterate servant 
maid, but in a labor dispute her 
brother kills his father—and mar- 
riage is out of the question. Strange- 
ly enough the charming heroine 
consents to take care of his house- 
hold as she had managed his fa- 
ther’s. Do we wonder that the wife 
committed suicide? The blurb tells 
us that the author spent two years 
in Pittsburgh, studying the Ameri- 
can steel industry. The Scott Mill 
is pictured in detail, and it must 
function no matter what the cost. 
Because some of the workers are 
Czechs we must needs travel to Eu- 
rope and witness Hitler’s destruc- 
tion of Czecho-Slovakia. This adds 
200 pages to this long drawn out 
story. 


The scene of Frontier Passage is 
St. Jean-de-Luz in Southern France 
near the Spanish border—the period 
1938, at the close of the Spanish 
Civil War. The author does her 
best to be neutral in picturing the 
views of the followers of Franco and 
their Communist opponents, but the 
laurels go to the anti-Reds — the 
brave Franco spies, Juanito and Pa- 
quita. An English family, the Old- 
heads, are spending their vacation 
in St. Jean-de-Luz, and their seven- 
teen-year-old, up-to-date daughter, 
Rosemary, manages to learn a great 
deal of the inner workings of Fran- 
co’s efficient spy system, which 
helped win the war. The Irish 
newspaper man, James Milcom is a 
Red in love with the charming anti- 
Red Condessa de Verdura. For her 


sake he contacts her husband in a 
Madrid prison, and tries in vain for 
weeks to find her brother in one of 
the French refugee camps. The 
Condessa’s Catholicity is rather skin 
deep, for she is perfectly willing to 
obtain a divorce, but her lover re- 
fuses her plea, and sends her back 
to her reformed husband. Perhaps 
his love for the younger Rosemary, 
helped him make this decision. The 
book is well-written, remarkable for 
its vivid picturing of places and 
scenery, and its clear-cut descrip- 
tions of refugee camps, prison life, 
and hotel life in war time. 
a i. ¢ 


The Roots of American Culture and 
Other Essays. By Constance 
Rourke. Edited, with a Preface 
by Van Wyck Brooks. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. 
This posthumous work of the 

richly endowed Constance Rourke 

brings to mind that fine relief by 

Daniel Chester French, “Death Ar- 

resting the Hand of the Sculptor.” 

Her death in 1941 prevented her 

from writing the three-volume his- 

tory of early American culture for 
which she had been gathering 
through many years abundant and 
valuable material. This volume, 
salvaged from her manuscripts and 
half-completed chapters by Mr. Van 

Wyck Brooks, with an illuminating 

preface, may give some measure of 

the loss to American cultural his- 
tory. 

Well equipped culturally, Con- 
stance Rourke set out on a long and 
arduous quest for source materials 
to refute the thesis that America 
had no folk-art, no real folk-ex- 
pression to form the matrix of later 
national or racial fine art develop- 
ment. She rejected the commonly 
accepted “transit” theory of culture, 
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which taught that civilization was 
to be acquired by bathing in the 
older streams—or by catching cul- 
ture like an infectious disease. She 
worked to establish her conviction 
that early American art was not 
mere fumblings after European cul- 
ture, but was a part of wholly fresh 
configurations of social, political 
and economic life, to become later 
on the basis of the fine arts. “Not 
the separate arts,” she insists, “but 
the whole configuration will tell the 
story” of a culture. 

To trace this configuration Miss 
Rourke undertook the labor of ex- 
ploring remote countrysides espe- 
cially in the Middle West, her native 
land and virgin territory for such 
archaeology. She studied Ameri- 


can architecture, the early theater, 
music, the novel, Negro folklore, the 
religious life of the country, paint- 
ing, the crafts, neglecting no racial 


strains or traditions as contributory 
streams. 

There are many examples here of 
the author’s genuine insight and in- 
spired intuitions. One may be 
found in her treatment of the early 
and astringent Shaker community 
—not as an oddity, but as a pro- 
found impulse toward that social 
stability and religious unity so 
deeply jarred by the Reformation. 
To quote Alfred Kazin (New Repub- 
lic, August 31st), Constance Rourke 
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PoETRY AND FICTION: Innocent 
Merriment. By Franklin P. Adams 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
$3.00). Of any anthology it can be 
said that it contains and omits much 
fine material—suffice it then to re- 
port that this collection is not un- 
worthy of its author’s reputation. 
Neither is it unworthy of its title. 
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was seeking through all her work, 
“that irreducible element, the sense 
of locality,” convinced that “belief 
makes the mind abundant,” and 
shrewdly divining this lack of belief 
and continuity to be the “damag- 
ing void in the modern American 
spirit.” 

In her chapter on Early American 
Music there is an attempt to identi- 
fy religious music sung in unison, 
with unity of belief and of feeling, 
while polyphonic music — or what 
may be called such — symbolizes 
“the breakdown of a dark and rigid 
dogma,” a departure from the theo- 
cratic ideal. This theory is invali- 
dated by the fact that medieval 
unity of belief and of feeling found 
expression in intricate and some- 
times harshly dissonant polyphonic 
church music even before the six- 
teenth century Palestrina. 

It may be questioned that the 
private library of William Bentley, 
who came to Salem, Mass., in 1783, 
was the largest in America, “barring 
that of Jefferson.” The libraries of 
wealthy Virginia planters were 
notable for size and quality. A 
library running to one or two thou- 
sand volumes was very large in that 
age, and William Byrd’s, sold in 
1777 after his death, numbered be- 
tween five and six thousand vol- 
umes. 


M. M. 


NOTICES 


Here as elsewhere fastidious lovers 
of real wit and humor will be con- 
tent with F. P. A.’s intelligent and 
discriminating standards in select- 
ing verses devoted to love, sport, 
parody, nonsense, panegyric, satire. 
His wide ranging choice revives se- 
lections from Dryden, Pope, Her- 
rick, Thackeray, Byron, and many 
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another classic; and near these we 
find Lewis Carroll, and Chesterton, 
and Riley, and Guiterman, and 
Dorothy Parker. “Sally in Our Al- 
ley” is here, and the “Yarn of the 
Nancy Bell” and “Mia Carlotta.” 
Free of the inhibitions which cramp 
the style of more timid anthologists 
—Louis Untermeyer for example— 
F. P. A. finds nine of his own com- 
positions sufficiently good to be 
published here; yet, after all, those 
nine form less than four per cent 
of the whole and they are excel- 
lent. 

Rocket to the Morgue. By H. H. 
Holmes (New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $2.00). This mystery, in 
which many of the characters of 
Mr. Holmes’ successful Nine Times 
Nine re-appear, revolves around 
Hilary Foulkes, egocentric inheritor 
of the copyrights of his famous 
father, a “scientifiction” writer. 
Police Lieutenant Marshall and Sis- 
ter Ursula again solve many riddles 
including this time, an unsavory 
boarding-house murder, and the 
stabbing of Hilary in a locked room. 
It is an odd, disconcerting mixture of 
people and events,—in it you'll find 
a baby and a literary society of scien- 
tifiction writers, convent life and 
more than a dash of Dashiel Ham- 
mett. Such things as an academic 
lecture on the writing of scientific- 
tion, while differentiating Rocket to 
the Morgue from other mystery 
tales, impede the flow of the story. 
The character of Sister Ursula is an 
unconvincing one, and seems incon- 
gruous in a setting where the lan- 
guage is often vulgar if not inde- 
cent. The reader of a mystery story 
expects to be baffled, but this book 
is doubly baffling because of the 
mystery itself, and because of the 
strange confused elements of the 


story. 
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Great Modern Catholic Short Sto- 
ries. Compiled by Sister Mariella 
Gable, O.S.B. (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $3.00). Of these twenty- 
six stories of monks, nuns and 
priests, several well deserve to be 
called both “Catholic” and “great,” 
whereas others are merely “mod- 
ern” and “short”; but perhaps the 
title is sufficiently justified when at 
least two of its four adjectives ap- 
ply to all the stories and all the ad- 
jectives to some. Prefaced by a vig- 
orous and very modern essay on the 
short story, the collection possesses 
a unique interest as reflecting the 
“uninhibited” judgment of the gift- 
ed editor; however, members of the 
impenitent older generation who 
still consider O. Henry a master 
storyteller, will raise their eyebrows 
at some of these selections. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Book of 
Catholic Authors. First Series. Edited 
by Walter Romig (Detroit, Mich.: 
Walter Romig & Co. $2.20). Walter 
Romig, the editor of The American 
Catholic Who’s Who and the com- 
piler of the well-known Guide to 
Catholic Literature, has added to his 
laurels by publishing the present vol- 
ume. It contains three score infor- 
mal self portraits of modern Catholic 
writers, poets, essayists, novelists, 
sociologists, historians, editors, lec- 
turers. Mr. Romig has succeeded 
in his purpose, viz., “to bring Catho- 
lic writers before their audience— 
informally, genially, conversation- 
ally, in as much like a personal 
visit as possible.” Each chapter is 
prefaced by the author’s portrait 
and concludes with a list of the au- 
thor’s writings. It is of course far 
from complete, but we are promised 
a second and a third series, if this 
first volume receives a hearty wel- 
come. We are confident that it will. 

















NEW BOOKS 


God Is My Fuehrer. By Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller (New York: 
Philosophical Library Alliance Book 
Co. $2.75). The sermons preached 
by Pastor Niemoeller in the days 
preceding his arrest by the Nazis 
take on a particular significance as 
one recalls that they were delivered 
under Gestapo surveillance. These 
pages therefore reveal the high de- 
gree of courage and faith which 
have made the speaker the embodi- 
ment of an ideal for the whole civi- 
lized world. 

I Was in Hell with Niemoeller. By 
Leo Stein (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $2.50). This book comes 
from the pen of a Jewish fellow- 
prisoner of Niemoeller released after 
two years of confinement, and it de- 
scribes some of the ghastly tortures 
suffered by those who opposed the 
Nazis. The author writes partly in 
obedience to Niemoeller’s parting 
words to him, “When you are free 
tell the world what you have seen 
and have heard.” Of particular in- 
terest is the passage which quotes 
Niemoeller as saying “Very seldom 
can there be found two men so simi- 
lar in all respects as Hitler and Hess. 
. .. In fact, I believe he would be 
even more ruthless (than Hitler) in 
carrying out Nazi policies.” Touch- 
ing upon the rumors that Niemoeller 
had become a Roman Catholic, the 
author writes that despite the Pas- 
tor’s high regard for the Catholic 
Church, Niemoeller will never be- 
come a convert to Catholicism. 

Until That Day. By Kressmann 
Taylor (New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $2.75). Mr. Taylor’s vol- 
ume is a story of the Nazi attempt 
to make the Lutheran Church a tool 
for the dissemination of Nazi doc- 
trine. It is written by the son of 
a Lutheran minister who narrates 
what came under his personal ob- 
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servation; and it gives persuasive 
proof of the fact that despite the 
complete control of the German 
people which the Nazis possess from 
a physical and material viewpoint, 
there is still a spirit of resistance 
which escapes—and will continue 
to escape—them. 

The Education of Sisters. By Sis- 
ter Bertrande Meyers, Ph.D. (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $3.75). 
Unique, long needed, permanently 
valuable, are phrases not above the 
merit of this book which is based on 
an investigation of hundreds of 
convents representing a teaching 
force of more than 46,000. Sensed 
more or less vaguely, a grave edu- 
cational problem has long con- 
fronted the Church in this country: 
how may religious teachers receive 
proper pedagogical equipment with- 
out being cramped in their spiritual 
development? Until Sister Ber- 
trande did so, no one ventured to 
face that problem as alone it could 
be properly faced, by undertaking 
to gather the facts. Having sketched 
the history of convent schools and 
described the effect upon them of 
rising educational demands, she 
makes plain the dilemma of Com- 
munities faced with the necessity of 
sending their members to secular 
universities or of falling behind in 
the teaching world. She has gone 
over the ground carefully, appraised 
the data objectively, and, on the 
basis of her observations, formu- 
lated practical recommendations, 
most notable of which is the estab- 
lishing of a junior college in con- 
nection with the mother house of 
each teaching Community. Her 
book deserves the attention of all 
superiors of teaching Communities 
of women in the United States. 
With a good index, it would be even 
more valuable than it is. 
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CHILDREN’S Books: We should 
like to call attention to the following 
books for young people which came 
too late to be included in our De- 
cember review. From Sheed & 
Ward, Frances Fox’s Gay Legends 
of the Saints, illustrated by Jil Elgin 
($1.50), and Grace Hurrell’s The 
Church’s Play, with pictures by 
Anne Pracny ($1.50); from the 
John Day Co., The Chinese Children 
Next Door, by Pearl Buck ($1.50); 
from Holiday House, Hudson Bay 
Express, by Robert Davis ($2.00), 
and Our Oldest Friends, by Irmen- 
garde Eberle ($2.00); from Simon 
& Schuster, The Telephone Book, by 
Dorothy Kunhardt ($1.00); from 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., The Star- 
Spangled Banner, pictured by Ingri 
and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire ($2.00), 
Favorite Stories Old and New, select- 
ed by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg 
($2.50), Up the Hill, by Marguerite 
De Angeli ($2.00), Heroines of the 
Sky, by Jean Adams and Mary Kim- 
ball ($2.50); from the Macrae- 
Smith Co., Edward Shenton’s On 
Wings of Freedom ($2.00); from 
John C. Winston Co., Little Bimbo 
and the Lion, story and pictures by 
Meg Wohlberg ($1.00); from 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Tree in the 
Trail, by Holling Clancy Holling 
($2.50); from Reilly & Lee Co., 
Lucky Bucky in Oz, by John R. Neill 
and Frank Baum ($1.50); from 
Longmans, Green & Co., The Im- 
portant Pig, by Julie Bedier and 
Louise Trevisan ($1.00); from the 
Viking Press, The Blue-Eyed Lady, 
by Ferenc Molnar, illustrated by 
Helen Sewell ($2.00). 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Origi- 
nal Sin and Human Misery, with Dis- 
cussion Club Questionnaire, by 
Right Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, 
D.D. (10 cents); Is It Catholic Ac- 


tion?, by William J. Smith, S.J.; 
Stories of Great Saints for Children: 
Green Book, Red Book, Blue Book, 
Yellow Book; Stories of the Apostles 
for Children, by Rev. Gerald C. 
Treacy, SJ. (New York: The 
Paulist Press. 5 cents each). 

Our Dead, by Isidore O’Brien, 
O.F.M. (5 cents); Saint Francis 
Solano, Apostle of Argentina and 
Peru, adapted from the German of 
Otto Maas, O.F.M., Ph.D., by Marion 
A. Habig, O.F.M. (5 cents); The 
Way of the Cross for Little Feet, by 
Frederick Cook (25 cents); Little 
Stories of Christ’s Miracles, by Nita 
Wagenhauser (50 cents) (Pater- 
son, N. J.: Saint Anthony Guild 
Press). 

God’s Plan for Your Salvation, by 
the Most Rev. John F. Noll, D.D.; 
The Search for God, Fingerprints on 
Earth and Sky, by Rev. John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D.; Little Prayers 
with Plenary Indulgences, a Com- 
panion Booklet to Indulgence Aid, 
compiled and edited by Rev. Fran- 
cis Joseph Mutch (10 cents each); 
The Catholic Interpretation of Cul- 
ture, by Vincent Lloyd - Russell, 
Ph.D., S.T.D., addresses on Catho- 
lic Hour, July 5-26 (15 cents); The 
Victory of the Just, by Rev. John F. 
Cronin, S.S., addresses on Catholic 
Hour, September 6-27 (15 cents); 
Conquering with Christ, by Rev. John 
J. Walde, addresses on Catholic 
Hour, August 2-30 (20 cents) 
(Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday 
Visitor Press). 

International Ethics, by Right Rev. 
John A. Ryan, D.D., and the Com- 
mittee on Ethics, fourth edition re- 
vised (Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace. 10 cents). Quizzes 
on the Episcopal and the Anglican 
Churches, by Fathers Rumble and 
Carty (St. Paul, Minn.: “Radio Re- 
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NEW BOOKS 


plies.” 10 cents). A Catholic 
Church in America, or One Priest to 
Another, directed exclusively to 
Priests (Compiled by Conference of 
the Mid-West on Negro Welfare). 
Girl Scouting and the Catholic Girl 
(New York: Girl Scouts, Inc. 5 
cents). The Heart of Jesus, by 
A. R. T. (New York: Apostleship of 
Prayer. 10 cents). Scapular In- 
structions, digested from Mary in 
Her Scapular Promise, by John M. 
Haffert, and from other Sources 
(New York: The Carmelite Fathers. 
10 cents). “God With Us,” by Rev. 
H. C. Schuyler, S.T.L., LL.D. (Phila- 
delphia: Jefferies & Mainz). Stand- 
ing Watch with Christ, a Daily 
Prayer-book for Men of the Sea, by 
Rev. Paul McConnell Klohr (Brook- 
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lyn, N. Y.: Bonaventure Booklets. 
10 cents). 

Inter-Religious Cooperation in 
Great Britain, by Thomas F. Doyle; 
Speak Up for Good Will, edited by 
Ellis Jensen; The Growth of Good 
Will, a Sketch of Protestant-Catho- 
lic-Jewish Relations, by Everett R. 
Clinchy (New York: The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
10 cents each). To Be or Not to Be 
a Jew, Fact Book for Jews, by Rev. 
Arthur B. Klyber, C.SS.R. (Glen- 
view, Ill.: Redemptorist Fathers). 

Uniting Today for Tomorrow, the 
United Nations in War and Peace, 
by Grayson L. Kirk and Walter R. 
Sharp (New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. Headline Books No. 
37. 25 cents). 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


B. L. C.: 


Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the 


Apostle, New York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; 
author of Studies in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 


Cc. 6. Gs 
Catholic Encyclopedia. 
Cc. W.. Fz 


C. Cornelia Craigie, writer and critic, New York City; formerly on the staff of The 


Charles Willis Thompson, writer and critic, New York City; former editor of The 


New York Times Book Review and editorial writer on The Times, Washington Correspond- 
ent for The New York Times and the New York World; author of Party Leaders of the 


Time, Presidents I’ve Known, etc. 
&. B. Tz 


Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, Ph.D., S.T.D., Professor of Sociology and Social History, 


Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.; Vice-Chairman of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace; Director of the first Spiritual Seminar to South America and 
Executive Secretary of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Ibero America; author 
of Religious Liberty in Transition, National Security and International Peace, etc. 


J. McS.: 


Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., M.A., S.T.L., author and translator, Church of St. Paul 


the Apostle, New York City; author of The Sacrament of Duty and Other Essays, Think 


and Pray, etc. 


M. M.: Margaret Meagher, writer, teacher, musician, Richmond, Va.; cataloguer of bibliograph- 
ical works for art and university libraries; author of Education in Richmond, etc. 


N. E. M.: 


N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D., writer and educator, member of the Department of 


English, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; author of The Novel and Society, etc. 















BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE APOSTOLATE OF THE RosAny (Dominican Fathers), New York: 
The Rosarian’s Handbook of the Society of the Rosary Altar. By Rev. Dominic Dolan. $1.50. 
CoLtumpBia UNIVERSITY Press, New York: 
The Art of Dying Well. By Sister Mary Catharine O’Connor. $2.50. 
Tue Joun Day Co., New York: 
My Appeal to the British. By Mahatma Gandhi. Edited by Anand T. Hingorani. $1.00. 
Dopp, Meap & Co., New York: 
What About Germany? By Louis P. Lochner. $3.00. 
Duet, Stoan & Pearce, Inc., New York: 
Warning to the West. By Shridharani. $2.50. All Night Long. By Erskine Caldwell. $2.50. 
ForpHAM UNIVERSITY Press: 
The Song of Tekakwitha. By Robert E. Holland. $2.50. 
Harper & Brorners, New York: 
The Open Door. By Paul Van Keurun. $1.25. The Common Heart. By Paul Horgan. $2.50. 
P. J. Kenepy & Sons, New York: 
Chats with Jesus. By Rev. W. H. Russell. Vol. II. $1.00. A Book of Simple Words. By 
a Sister of Notre Dame de Namur. $2.00. 
Lonamans, Green & Co., New York: 
The Way of the Blessed Christ. By Rev. Vincent F. Kienberger, O.P. $2.25. 
Tue MAcmILLtAN Co., New York: 
World’s Great Catholic Literature. Edited by George N. Shuster. $3.00. La Quintrala. By 
Magdalena Petit. Translated by Lulu Vargas Vila. $2.00. 
JuLIAN Messner, INc., New York: 
Of Books and Men. By Joseph J. Reilly. $2.75. 
CuHaARLes ScripNer’s Sons, New York: 
Prose Readings. Edited by Rev. Vincent Joseph Flynn. 
SHeep & Warp, New York: 
Poetry and Life. An Anthology of English Catholic Poetry. Compiled by F. J. Sheed. New 
edition. $2.50. Nova Scotia. The Land of Co-operation. By Leo R. Ward. $2.50. 
THe Vik1NG Press, New York: 
Bombs Away. By John Steinbeck. $2.50. 
Vista Manta Press, New York: 
Niagara. By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. $1.00. 
Tue Scaputar Press, Sea Isle City, N. J.: 
A Letter from Lisieux. The biography of one Sister of St. Thérése of Lisieux by another of 
her Sisters. Translated by John Mathias Haffert. $1.75. 
New Draections, Norfolk, Conn.: 
A Wreath of Christmas Poems, Edited by Alfred M. Hayes and James Laughlin. 50 cents- 
$1.00. Anthology of Contemporary Latin-American Poetry. Edited by Dudley Fitts. $3.50. 
J. B. Lipprncorr Co., Philadelphia: 
We Took to the Woods. By Louise Dickinson Rich. $2.75. Poems of the New World. By 
Alfred Noyes. $2.50. 
ConNeLt Universiry Press, Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Wordsworth’s Pocket Notebook. Edited, with Commentary, by George Harris Healey. $1.50. 
Ginn & Co., Boston: 
Work Books for Faith and Freedom Readers. By Sister M. Marguerite, S.N.D. 20 cents, 
32 cents, 36 cents. . 
LittLe, Brown & Co., Boston: 
Reprisal. By Ethel Vance. $2.50. 
Tue CarHoiic UNriverstry OF AMERICA Press, Washington, D. C.: 
The Background and Recent Status of Collective Bargaining in the Cotton Industry in Rhode 
Island. By Rev. Edmund J. Brock, M.S.S.W. 
Remiy & Leg, Chicago: 
Tony’s Scrap Book. 1942-43 Edition. By Anthony (Tony) Wons. $1.00. 
B. Herver Boox Co., St. Louis: 
The Psalter of the Roman Breviary. With Succinct Notes. By Rev. L. C. Fillion, S.S. $2.50. 
Tue Bruce Pus.isHine Co., Milwaukee; 
The Pater Noster of Saint Teresa. Translated and Adapted by William J. Doheny, C.S.C., 
J.U.D. $1.50. These Two Hands. By E. J. Edwards, S.V.D. $2.25. 
Tue Tower Press, Milwaukee: 


March to Liberation. By Yves R. Simon. Translated by Victor M. Hamm. $2.00. 
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A carefully selected list of 
representative Catholic Schools 





College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
s New York 


= x. J m.. twenty-eighth year 
Canterbury School ber, 1942. Its location 
is excellent; its plant, ner 3 seni cumplate. It is conducted 
by laymen, scholarship. disciol of the Bishop of Hartford. 
ts standards o ave placed” i ama + and personnel, stead- 
ily maintained, _.-- pla: it sous Se leading preparatory 
New: England. tellectual and spirit 
of life at Bg my saan at lessened, but have already 
| x, the wy of the war. Scholastic effort 
Ft the curriculum expanded to include 
pd in ilies Yo Radio, Motors, Morse Code 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. wh usual 
courses in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apolog 
gether with the permanent effect of the religious ‘ite “> ihe 
school, will continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral 
preparation for a good life, whether in war or in peace. 


Address: NELSON HUME, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmaster 
New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 








TRENITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the ee =x: od 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under 
Laws oe = raat of Ay A fi 

wers to Co! pete reg- 
Invered by the University of the State of New 

Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated 
to the Catholic University of America and has 
rofessors from that University. Conducted 
by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 





SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
B.A.—Major m: — chosen among 3 > de- 
partepense of stu B.M.—Artist c 
Ns pescher “Training in Public : School 
Music. B.S. in Home Economics—Five op- 
tions “including vocational home economics. 
Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 




















Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 


Text +S the statement by the Archbishops and Bish- 
ope of te e Administrative Board of the N. C. W. C. 
Discussion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald C 
Treacy, S.J. 

5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


Cothete College for the pleber Education of 
Women conducted Religious of the 
Society of the Holy i * enue. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Pennayivania with power to confer Degrees 
in Arts and Science. 
For resident and non-resident students. Situ- 
ated eleven miles from Philadel _ on the 
Main Line of the Pennsylvania road. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 








Notice to Subscribers 





Due to the great many changes of 
address we ask that subscribers 
send their changes to our office 
before the 15th of each month in 
order to assure prompt delivery 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 























COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


Approved by the Association of 
American Universities 
Ninety-six acres Twelve miles from 
bordering Grand Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 


Write for Bulletin W 




















THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
will buy the following copies: 
1866 
1906 
1915 
December 1916 
February 1918 
February 1927 


Attractive Brochure 
of 
ADDRESSES 


given by 
GREAT CATHOLIC WRITERS | 
at the 
Tenth Anniversary Celebration 
of the 
| GALLERY OF LIVING CATHOLIC | 


AUTHORS 


JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 
SIGRID UNDSET 
JACQUES MARITAIN 
MONSIGNOR PETER GUILDAY 
FRANCIS TALBOT, S.J. 
KATHERINE BURTON 
PADRAIC COLUM 
MONSIGNOR PHILIP FURLONG 
SISTER MARY JOSEPH, S.L., Founder of 
the Gallery 
Order Singly or in Quantities 
50c postpaid 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors 


Webster Groves, Mo. 





























REPORT OF THE 


Church Unity Octave 


HELD AT 
BLACKFRIARS, OXFORD, 
JANUARY, 1942 


Important Papers by the following 
Catholics: 


Victor White, O.P. 
Prof. F. Dvornik 
Bede Winslow, O.S.B. 
Dr. H. F. Davis 

Dr. G. A. Tecceanane 
Vincent McNabb, 
Cyprian Rice, 
Herbert Keldany 


Significant Discussions on the Papers 
by Non-Catholics: 


Thomas Parker 
Eooee Lampert 
J. Carpenter 
3 N. Micklem 
D. M. Mackinnon 
nr Cecil Roth 
A. Guillaume 
Charies Williams 
John Layard 


Price $1 Net 


B. H. BLACKWELL LTD. 
OXFORD, ENGLAND 





The Catholic Herald 


Published in London for the World 


Extract from Letter received from a 

Chaplain serving Overseas: 
“In the midst of all the dreary unhappi- 
ness, hatred and stupidity which this 
war has accentuated, it is wonderfully 
refreshing to be able to read a paper so 
consistently objective, fact facing, and 
yet so inspiringly optimistic. ... Thank 
God for youth of spirit—and for the 
Catholic Herald.” 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $3.50 
(Payable by International Money Order) 


* 


Write for a specimen copy 


THE CATHOLIC HERALD 
67 Fleet Street, London, E, C. 4, England 




















The Life of Christ 


By Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 


Over 50,000 copies of the original edition 
of this book were sold when it was first 
published forty years ago. It has been out 
of print for some years and because of 
many, many requests this new and revised 
edition has been issued. The book em- 
braces the entire Gospel Narrative, embody- 
ing the teachings and the miracles of our 
Saviour together with the history of His 
Foundation of the Catholic Church. 


Of his book Father Elliott said: “It is hoped 
that it may help the Catholic reader to a 
more vivid appreciation of our Lord’s life 
and doctrine; it’s main purpose is to make 
hearts to love Him fervently.” 

A beautifully printed and bound 


book of 525 pages, postpaid 


$2.50 


THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 














A new text for all who wish to Speak and Understand Spanish. . . . 


Member of the Faculty, United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


A simplified textbook designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes 
to acquire a speaking knowledge of the language without delving into 
the intricacies of its grammar. (Published September, 1941.) 


Cloth Bound 224 pages Size 6% x4 Price $1.00 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 











Over 


ne eNGillion 


persons 


Have read and enjoyed the outstanding books 
sent to members of the Catholic Book Club dur- 
ing the past eleven years. Among the 118 Book 
Club authors are such distinguished names as 
G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, Hilaire Belloc, 
Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice 
Baring and many others. 


Membership in the Catholic Book Club guaran- 
tees you an outstanding Catholic book each 
month which has been carefully selected by a 
board of five distinguished editors. Why not 
write today for complete information about the 
Catholic Book Club? 











CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
140 East 45th Street, Dept. C, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, full information about the Catholic Book Club. 
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Pastors write: 


“Please send us 500 ‘Novena for Peace and Victory.’ The first day was over our 
expectations. Did not have enough with our first order of 500.” Church Point, La. 
“We have received the 500. Will you ship 1,000 more?” Pittston, Pa. 

“Please send an additional 725 copies.” Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Please send me 200 copies. For the third time I am out.” Opelousas, La. 

“I have already ordered 400 copies. Kindly send me 100 more.” Watertown, Wis. 


“We have seen copies of your booklet and you certainly have done a fine piece of 
work in bringing them out. Please send us 300 copies.” Rochester, N. Y. 


“T received the 300 copies and began the novena last evening with marked success. 
In fact I would appreciate your sending another 300 booklets.” Springfield, Ill. 


“Please send 100 more. I thought I had an ample supply, but the devotion exceeded 
my expectations, and a number wish their own copies for use in their homes. Many 
are reciting the prayers in common at home.” Harper, Iowa. 


The Sisters say: 


“Enclosed is a money order for the last 500 ‘Novena for Peace and Victory.’ Please 
send me 200 more. We have a novena every Tuesday and it is wonderful to see the 
crowds that attend. I order a few hundred at a time as I do not know just how 
many more I'll need.” Providence, R. I. 


The Laity speaks: 


“TI have found it so very satisfactory for private devotions that I wish to distribute 
it among a few friends who have sons and husbands in the service.” Anniston, Ala. 


“I am not surprised that you have sold over 135,000 copies of ‘Novena for Peace and 
Victory’ as the prayers are beautiful and seem to be just what one wants. I would 
like to order 500 and enclosing a check for $18.75 to pay for them.” Mrs. J. K., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVENA FOR PEACE AND VICTORY may be 
had at the rate of 5c a copy (7c postpaid), 
$3.85 the 100, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 


Consider a Novena for Peace and Victory 
for your parish at this time.. 





200,000 copies of this timely 
novena have been printed! 





A Bishop writes: 


“I find it would be very helpful for our weekly Holy Hour in honor of Our 
Lady of Victory, which has been ordered for all the parishes of the Diocese. 
I am very anxious that our pastors become acquainted with this very excel- 
lent compilation and want to ask you kindly to send me copies 
of the booklet that I might distribute them among the pastors, hoping 
that they will order a sufficient number from you for the use of all their 
people making the Holy Hour. With every best wish for the success of 
this highly commendable propaganda for Peace and Victory, I beg to 
remain.” Bishop 


THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 WEST 59th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








PAULIST PRESS BOOKS | 


For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C. 

In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages, she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
ures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 

Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 





OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White Throne 
was ever known by so many titles as we know 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the mere mention 
of a few titles gives us a satisfactory panorama 
of her life story. The author selects eight and 
with great literary proficiency uses them to show 
how the various feasts of our Blessed Mother 
“tell us the story of her life.” 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing explanation of the words of 

“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple ex- © 
planations of the prayer will help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited to 
their minds is the explanation of what the priest 
does at Mass and what they should do at the same 
time. Consequently the child will make his as- 
sistance at Mass both of heart and mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 


By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for class- 
room use. It tells about the Seven Sacraments, 
is divided into seven chapters with questions fol- 
lowing each and contains original silhouette illus- 
trations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 
5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
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